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Beg leaye, Gentlemen, to prefix your Names 
to this little Treatiſe abour Moral Duries, 
which the wiſe Author of it thought fir to 
recommend to his own Son, and which has 
uſually been look'd upon as one of the per- 
feRtefſt and compleareſt in irs kind. Ir has al:er'd 
its Dreſs indeed fincgit came under my Hands, and 
] am afraid, mayMve ſuffer'd very much by the 
Alreration : however, as .ro the Body ard more 
ſubſtanrial Parrs of it, I hope 'ris ſtill the ſame, 
and worthy of that Opinion, which the Author 
himſelf had of ir, That 'twas a very good Preſent, if 
made ſuch Uſe of, as th: Nature and Importance of its 
Argument requir d. "Twas ar firſt defign'd for a 
\. Perſon in your Circumſtances, a Student in an U- 
niverſity, a young Gentleman of great Hopes, one 
from whom his Country did expcct to receive Be- 
nefit, and his Friends no ſmall Comfort and Sa- 
risfaCtion : I thought I could nor do better rhere- 
fore, after once I had refolv'd/ro;Tranſlate it into 


Engliſh, than Dedicate irto Yoa, who have {o gocd 
| a 
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n The Epiſtle Dedicatory, 
a Title ro it, as well upon this as upon ſome other 
Accounts. The Honour and Happineſs I have in 
being appointed the Director of your Studies, the 
many Favours and Obligations I have receiv'd up- 
on that account, together with a great many other 
Inducements arifing from ſo cloſe and endearing a 
Relation, almoft forc'd me to make this publick 
Acknowledgment. And I confeſs I was defirous 
my ſelf of doing ir, both thar it might ſerve for a 
Teſtimony of thar Value and Eſteem which I have 
for you ; and tharT mighr oblige you by ir, in ſome 
meaſure, to read theſe | va when you are gone 
from under my Care, which moſt People in thoſe 
Circumſtances are-bur roo ready ro forget. You 
will find here all rhe more uſeful Parts of Virtue 
{o clearly ſer before you ; the Excellence and Im- 
rrance of ir fo judiciouſly enlargd upon ; rhe 
Necefliry of it toward the procuring a Repuration, 
roward the meeting with Encouragement and Suc- 
ceſs in our Undertakings : and, in a word, roward 
the obraining any tolerable degree of Happineſs, 
in whateyer State of Life, ſo abundantly made 
our ; thar I hardly know of any thing (relating ro 
meer Morality) that could more firly be recom- 
mended to Perſons in Your Circumitances, by one 
in Mine, than this excellent Treatiſe, "Tis true 
you have read it in its Original Language, and 
my Requeſt tro you 1s, that yon would continue 
to do fo; the Defign of this Tranſlation being nor 
ro exclude, bur to affiſt rhe Latin : which if it 
may bur do in any tolerable manner, ſo as to help 
toward the Underſtanding of ſuch exccllent Rules 
of Living, I have obrain'd my End. 


Such as it is, Gentlemen, I heartily preſent it to 
you ; wiſhing that ic may be in ſome meaſure ſer- 
viceable 
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The Epiſtle Dedicatory, Hy: 
viceable to thoſe Ends, for which it was ar firſt 
deſign'd ; and thar all, bur eſpecially Men of E- 
ftate and Fortune, and ſuch as are likely ro make 
ſome Figure in the World, would be perſuadedts 
learn ev'n from an Heathen Writer, That there is 
no true Profir or Adyantage, no fclid Reputation 
or Honour, and, in ſhort, no real Happineſs any 
where to be found, except in the Practice of Vir- 
re and Honeſty, I am, | 


GENTLEMEN, 


Tour mo#t affettionate 


humble Servant, 
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"PREFACE. 


ITE turning into Engliſh ſo excellens 4 

Diſcourſe as this #, I ſuppoſe, will hard= 

ly ſland in need of an Apology : But the 
attempting it after ſo emiment a Perſan as 

Sir R. L' Eftrange, perhaps will hardly admit of a= 
ny. I do' net deſign to ſpin out a long Preface, in 
making Excuſes * o bold an Undertaking ; much 
leſs in finding fault. with the Performance of that 
ehtleman : Thave mere regard to the Reader's Pati 
ence than to do the former ; and am too ſenſible of His 
great Worth and my own Miſcarriages, to be guilty 
of the latter. I ſhall only beg leave to aſſure the 
Reader, That this Tranſlation was well-nigh finiſh'd, 
befare IT ſaw the laft Edition of Sir Roger's, in 
which he hath correfted ſome wer» notorious and pal- 
pable Faults, that were in all the former. IT hop# 
therefore it could be no Preſumption in me to think 
hy Tranſlation faulty, fince he himſelf by this late 
Alteration, has in effet acknowleg'd it. T might, 
"tis true, have ſuppreſs my own Work, when I ſaw 
he had correQed thoſe Miſtakes and Overſights I had 


formerly found in his, and which firft put me upon 
making thi new Attempt : But beſide that all Men, 
' when once they are pretty far advanc d in any Buſi- 
neſs, (as T then was) ate naturally unwilling to have 


it taken out of their Hands, and deſirous of going 
on 
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on to ſee an end of it ; and beſide that, I think 
there are ſtill ſome places, in which he hath miſta- 
ken, or not clearly enough explain'd, the Meaning 
of the Author : I was always of Opinion, That there 
would be ſomething further neceſſary, before Tully's 
Offices could be throughly underſtood ; and that a bare 
Tranſlation , and eſpecially ſo cloſe an one as Sir 
Roger's #, could never give the Reader a View of 
the deep Sence, and ſometimes intricate Method of 
that Book. I reſolvd therefore to go on with my 
defign'd Tranſlation of it, and to add ſuch things 
#0 it by way of Explication, as ſeem'd neceſſary or 
convenient for the better underſtanding the Deſign, * 
Meaning and Method of the Author. Thoſe People 
therefore, that can underſtand Cicero by Sir Roger's 
Tranſlation, may ſtill make uſe of it if they pleaſe, 
notwithſtanding any thing I have ſaid to the con- 
zrary, and IT hope there's no harm done : and for thoſe 
that cannot, I have attempted this new one, which I 
_ may be in ſome meaſure ſerviceable to that 
En 


The Author of thi Book #% ſo well known, that 
*twould be altogether needlefi to give any Account of 
him in. this Tos : As for the Book it ſelf, it has 
always been took'd upon as one of the perfeteft Pic- 
ces of his Writings, and one of the noble#t Syſtems 
of Moral Precepts, that have ever been left us by 
the ancient Heathens; and not without reaſon: There 
appears all along in it ſo great. a Love and Concern 
for Virtue, which he recommends to hi Son with all 
imaginable Earneſtneſi ; ſo deep a Sence of the Obli- 
gations to Honeſty, and. Averſion for every thing that s 
contrary to it; ſuch an admirable Inclination for the 
Virtues of Plainneſs, Truth and Sincerity, and ſuch 
a generous Contempt of all ſhuffling, mean and un» 
der-hand Dealings ; ſuch Piety toward. his Native 
Country, and hearty Concern for the. Calamaties it 

A 3 groan'd 
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groan'd under, and withal ſo much Hatred and Des 
reftation for thoſe Men, who bad been the Cauſes of 
its Misfortun:s ; and, in a word, ſo many excellent 
Rules of Life, with reference to our Duty either to 
God or Men, and to thoſe in their ſeveral Capaci- 
ties and Relations, whether of Kindred, Friends or 
Benefafors, as have juſtly recommended it to the E- 
fteem of all the World, and given it the firft place 
among the eminent and moit celebrated Writings of 
thu kind. The Scope and Deſign of it in his own 
words is, To lay down ſome Direftions and Precepts 
of good Living, according to which upon all occaſi- 
ons Men ought to govern their Lives and Afions ; 
fo that whatever State of Life a Man in, whether 
Publick or Private, of Governour or Governed, of Pro- 
fperity or Adverſity, old Age or Youth, he will here find 
Rules how he ought to demean himſelf in any of thoſe 
Capacities ; and will be told what that i, which the 
Dignity and Excellence of his own Nature requires in 
regard ro himſelf ; and what the ſeveral ſorts of Alliance 
or Society among Men demand, in relation to other 
People : So that while other parts of Learning and 
Knowledge are moft times confin'd either to certain 
Ages, certain Times, or certain Places, this n of ge- 
neral and univerſal Uſe ;, "tus (as our Author ſays up- 
on another Subjet) neceſſary for Youth as well as old 
Age ; it dires in Profperity as well as in Adverſity ; "ts 
a Delight to us at home, and a Companion for us a= 
broad ; Pernotart nobiſcum, peregrinarur, ruftica- 
rur. 

"Twas principally defign'd for the Uſe of his own 
Son, whom he had ſent to Athens for the benefit of 
Study, while all things were in Diſorder and Confu- 

on at Rome, after Pompey's Defea: in the Phar. 
alian Fie/d : But be tells us he has purpoſely fram'd 
3r in ſuch a manner, as that it might be equally ſer- 
wiceable to ail other People, The time of its writing 
Was 


— 
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was after Cxſar's Muther, when Mark Anthony 
and by Adherents had got the Power into their 
Hands, and Cicero ( as he complains at the begin- 
ning of the third Book) was by wicked Arms driven 


£ away from the City, and forc'd to betake himſelf to 
by private Retirements. At this time he thought to 


have gone to Athens to hu Son, and was accordingly 


i on his Fourney, when he was call'd back, again by the 


loud Cries of his Country, as he intimates in the con- 


- clufion of thus Diſcourſe, and explains more at large 


in the beginning of his firft Philippick. + He return'd 
to Rome upon this Recal, but found things very dif- 
ferent from what he expeRed, when he came thither : 


L Hereupon he withdrew himſelf to his Houſes in the 
> Country, reſolving to wait for ſome fitter Opportunity 
of being ſerviceable to the Republick, From this , 


tirement he ſent theſe Precepts in writing to by 
Son, which he deſign d to have given him by word 
of Mouth, had he arriv'd at Athens, The Method 
he proceeds in # this which follows : After a ſhort 
Diſcourſe by way of Preface to his Son, and fixing the 
right Notion of the Subjeft be x to treat about, he 
endeavours to beget in him a Bove of Honeſty, by 
repreſenting it as amiable and commendable in it ſelf, 
and agreeable to the Nature and Reaſon of Mankind. 
He divides it into four Parts or general Heads, Pru- 
dence, Juſtice, Fortirude and Temperance, which 
are uſaally call'd the four Cardinal Virtues, and Di/- 
courſes in order upon every one of 'em, with all their 
ſeveral Species or Branches, and the Vices that ſtand 
in oppoſition to 'em, And thy be does, not in a dry 
and ſcholaſtical Manner, by enquiring nicely wherein 
the ſtrit Nature of the ſeveral Virtues conſiſts, and 
which of their oppoſite Vices they are neareft to, (which 
my Lord Bacon ſomewhere very ingeniouſly obſerves, 
is likes a Maſter's ſetting a Boy a Copy to write after, 
without ever ſhewing him how he ſhculd make hb _ 
ters 
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gers) but by laying down ſuch Rules under each of 
theſe Heads, as may dirett Men in the Praftice of 
the Duties requir'd of 'em. Afterwards he compares 
them with one another, and ſhews in what Order they 


are to be perform'd by us: As, Juſtice, for Example, | 


before Knowledge, Fortirude, &c. All theſe Virtues, 


when taken together, make up the general Notion of + f 


Honeſtum ; and when taken ſeparately, are ſo many 
Branches or diſtin} Members of it. 
Bur ſeeing ſomething elſe beſide Virtue or Honeſty 
# neceſſarily requiſite, or at leaft uſeful and convent= 
ent, for our well-being here ; ſuch as are the Com- 
forts and Conveniences of Life, viz. Riches, Glory, Ho- 
nours, Succeſs in Buſineſs, &c. which are all comprehend- 
ed under the Notion of the word Profit : therefore in 
the ſecond Book he endeavours to ſhew how theſe are to 
be obtain'd: And having made it appear, That all 
the Advantages Men enjoy, and the Evils they endure, 
are principally owing to Men themſelves : From thence 
he infers, That the Way whereby we may obtain the 
former, and avoid the latter, 1s to * my the En- 
deavours of Men on our fide, ſo as to have them ready 
to afſift us upon occaſion. This he ſhews can be done 
no other way, than by performing thoſe Duties which 
Honeſty requires of us : viz. by Prudence and Wiſdom, 
by Juſtice and Integrity in our Words and Attions, 
whereby Men are drawn to place their Truft and Con= 
fidence in us ; (where alſo he particularly ſhews, that 
Pretending and Hypocrifie can never get a Man any 
laſting Honour) by Kindneſs and Beneficence, Cour- 
refie- and Aﬀaulity, which beget in Men a Love and 
Afﬀetion toward us : and laſtly, by Fortirade, Con- 
rempr of Money, @&c. which are Virtues that draw 
Men to Wonder and Admiration, and make 'em think 
us Perſons that really deſerve to be promoted. 
But becauſe Riches, Honours, Power and the like, which 
ſeem to be a Profit and Advantage ta us, may often 
Ins 
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d mnterfere with Virtue and Duty, which really are ſuch ; 
E therefore in the third Book he endeavours to ſhew, How 
: 0 good Man ought to carry himſelf in ſuch aCaſe; and 
' Bmakes it appear, That Riches, Honours, Kingdoms and 
© Empires are far from being truly an Advantage t0 any 
. Man, whenever they are gotten by unlawful means ; 
| -uy that: no. Honeft Man would do any thing that s 
© {contrary to Conſcience or Honeſty, tho' ſure to obtarn 
'Z even the whole World by it. All which he builds up- 
on thy Foundation, That the Goods of the Soul, 
5 yy and Honeſty, are, if not the only, yer 
2 infinitely the. greate#t Goods ; (which # a Principle 
* allow'd of by all: the wiſer WS. je OO whence 
+ 5t muſt follow, That whoever parts with theſe upon 
the account of any Riches, or other ſeeming Advan- 
7 tage, be it never ſo great, mutt needs be a Looſer ; 
2 for he forfeits a greater for the ſake of a leſs Good, and 
= #n hopes of getting a (ceming, deprives himſelf of 4 
Z real —_— Here he goes over each of the Virtues 
; mention'd in the firft Book, and proves that nothing 
2 can be a Man's true Profit, tho' ut ſhould bring bim 
* all the appearing Advantages in the World, and tho 
* be were = to keep it ſecret from the Eyes of all 
Men, and even the Gods themſelves, that u contrary 
| fo the Duties of Prudence and Juſtice, of Fortitude 
and Moderation. In 4 word, Here are Rules for the 
Government of our Lives in relation to God, our 
Neighbours a»d Ourſelves, fuch as are deſervedly 
admired in a Heathen, and —_ have well become 
even a Chriſtian Writer : He tells us, That to procure 
the Favour of the Former, we mutt live a religious and 
holy Life : That, as to the Second, there's an Alliance 
or Society between all Mankind, whereby each Parti- 
cular x oblig'd to do hy beft, toward promoting the 
Happineſs and Welfare of the whole Body, and rather 
to die than do another any Injury : That, as ro Our- 
ſelves, we ſhould always confider the Dignity __ Ex= 
cellence 
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cell-nce of our Reaſonable Nature, and take care that 
we never be puilty of any Afion, that may any wiſe 


ftain or unbecome its Honour : Thi, & he goes on, © 
will quickly teach us, I-w baſe a thing it s to diſſolve ©: 


in Luxury, Softn:fi, &c, — Thus have I -1deavour d 


zo preſent the Reader wt» a genzral View of thu in= 
comparable Treatiſe : fhruld T proceed to tell him, 


That ſome of the m.# e;ninent Writers in the World =: 
have ow'd great part of their Credit to it: That the 
Sanderſons, Groriuſes, Pufendorfs, &c.. are particu- : 
larly oblig'd to it for their Skill in determining Mo= 7 Terr 


ral Caſes, perhaps he might think me rather zea- 


2 be d 


"” 


lous, than impartial, in my Account of it : Tho' © 7 how 
can aſſure him 'tis no more than what-» ſtrialy true: s _ 
R325 [ 


The firft of thoſe preat Perſons (as the Writer of his 
Life tells w) bad 


the two latter have made of it, I leave thoſe to * 


' fudge wha have been converſant with their Wri- 
tings ——, But the Book can much better recommend * 
it Flr by its own true Value, than I can do by any * 


thing I am able to ſay of it : thither therefore I ſhall 
refer the Reader for his further Satisfaion, after I 
bave told him, in a few words, what has been attempt- 
ed in this new Tranſlation. 

IT have endeavour'd to expreſs what IT conceiv'd to 
be the Sence and Meaning of the Author, in as full 
and comprehenſive words as F was able, attending all 
along to the principal Scope and Deſign of his Diſ- 
courſe, rather than to the particular Words and Ex= 
preſſions. I have taken care however to let none of 
bis Words eſcape, without giving the Sence of 'em in 
our own Language : So far from that, that I rather 
expe to be condemn'd, on the other hand, for ex- 
plaining ſome of 'em a great deal too much, and 
ſpending a Line perhaps, or more, in that, which the 
Author expreſi'd in but one ſingle Word : But whoever 
conſiders the Nature of the Latin Tongue, and our 

Att- 
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it all by heart ; and how much Uſe 
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* 3 Author's Way of Writing, eſpecially in this Bock, will 
e Beaſily perceive tat "rwas neceſſary fer me to do ſo, 
otherwiſe the Engliſh would have been almoit as hard 
"Re0 be underſtood, as the Latin : For the Truth of which 
refer the Reader to Chap. 35, 36, 37- Book 1. not 
go name innumerable other places. TI have had a pe- 
fculiar Eye all along to the Method of the Diſcourſe, 
Rand the Connexion or Depcndance of one part of it 
upon another ; which becauſe it is oftentimes wery 
3 1 hag I have generally added the diſtinguiſhing 
Terms of firſt, ſecond, &c. and where that could not 
3 be done, have ſometimes added a Line perhaps, to ſhew 
+ how he paſſes from one thing to another : But this I have 
© generally told the Reader of, or elſe have printed what 
© 25 ſo added in a different Letter ; as may be ſeen at the 
+ beginning of Chap.6, and the end of Chap. 7. Book 1. As 
7 to ſome things, that are of little or no conſequence 
2 toward underſtanding the Author, as if T bave tran- 
3 /lated Cxna Dinner ; Hominis honorari & principis, 
2 a Gentleman, or a Perſon of Honour ; Convivium, 
3 ſitting at a Table, and over a Glaſi of Wine, &Cc. or 
* :f in a philoſophical Diſcourſe as this is, Thave ſome- 
© times made uſe of an unuſual Word ; I ſuppoſe they ll 
* be counted not unwarrantable Liberties, but ſuch as are 
common'y taken by Tranſlators. If in the main I have 
hit upon the true Sence and Meaning of my Author, and 
expreſs'd it in ſuch clear and intelligible Terms, as may 
make the Reader ſee what u the Force of his Argu- 
ments, the Reaſonableneſi of his Precepts, the Fitneſs 
* of his ſeveral Wuſtrations and Examples, with thoſe 
4 . other Virtues which have rendred this Book ſo deſer- 
"Z ved!ly Famous; I have obtain'd what I principally de- 
= ſign'd by this Attempt. 
I The Deſign of the Notes # chiefly to point out the 
* Author's Method, and explain ſome Paſſages in him 
that ſfeem'd more obſcure than the reit : If the Reader 
* find fault, that ſome of 'em reyard rather the Latin 
: than 
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than the Engliſh ; and others ſeem trivial and in- 
conſiderable : I deſire he would take notice, that I 
would not have the Engliſh rhruft ont the Latin, bur 


rather promote and facilitate the Reading of it ; and. 
that I did not defign to make Notes for Men of Learn- © 
-ing, (by whom { am fitter to be taught my ſelf) but 


rather for the Young and Leſi-knowing ſort of People. 
I have gone according to that Diviſion of Chapters, 


which is uſually receivd, becauſe the Book has been. 
quoted according to it, and to have made any Alte- 7 
ration would but have bred Confuſion ; tho' otherwiſe © 
I think *tis the mo#t ignorant and ridiculous one that © 
was ever made, except in ſome other of our Author's © 

beve put before each Chapter a Sum- © 


Writings. I 


2. (EO. 4 
: 5 * IF; 


mary of what is contain'd in it: and to the whole ©: 
have ſubjom'd an Index, referring to all the printipal © 
«Matters that are mention'd in the Book, In a word, 


, poſſible in ſo ſmall a Volume, (for I 


-T have not wilfully omitted any thing, as far as was: 

Ta not deſign to * 
, write a large Commentary, or play the Critich upon | 
my Author) that ſeem'd neeeſſary or uſeful toward a 


Full Explication of this excellent Diſcourſe. IT have © 
rt ur" 


ome uſe of Sir R. L' Eftrange's Engliſh, and © 


eſpecially Mr. Du B.'s French Tranſlation ; ch I: 
gratefully acknowledge. I have follow'd that Sence which © 


' £0 me ſeem'd meft agreeable to the Author's Deſign, 
as 
hoſe who have not been of my | 
miſtaken my ſelf in any © 
thing («I don't queſtion but I many times have) I de- © 
fire the Reader to uſe the ſame Candor and Forgiveneſs to= | 
ward me: that as, I think, Thave giv'n no body any ſult 
Cauſe of Complaint, ſo I may not have any my ſelf from | 


without finding fault with the Interpretations of ot 
People, or fpeaking I 


Mind; and if I have 


orher People, In fine, I am ſure my Deſign was com- 
mnendable ; the Succeſs of it T mu#t leave to the Reader's 
Judgment : I ſhall only ſay, That 4s I look for no Honour 
From any thing I can do, more efpecially of this nature ; 
fo Thope that bowever I may expett a Pardon, TULs 
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”; 3 Cicero exhores his Son, a young Student at Athens, not 

3 to forget by Latin, tho' he was in a Greek Uni- , 
le 3 werſity : but to mix the Studies of both thoſe Lan= 
a3 guages, and alſo learn to Write both as a Philoſopher 
= and an Orator. To thu purpoſe he adviſes him to 
read hu Works, as having equally written in each of 
thoſe kinds, which none of the Grecians had ever 
done. But he modeſtly adds, That he thinks they 
could have done it, but that they apply'd themſelves 
3 wholly to one of them. 
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IT: Dear Son MARCUS, 

h Ho' after a Year's Study under ® Cratippw, 
by | and thar at ſuch a Place as Þ Athens, you 
T i can't bur have abundantly furniſh'd your 
y i lf with Knowledge in the Doctrins and Rules of 
y Philoſophy ; having had the Advantage of ſo eminenr 


a 


* The moſt noted Pg Philoſopher of that Age, 2 
& familiar Acquaintance of Cicero's, and by him often equall'd 
F to the greateſt of the Ancients. He was of Myt:lene the chief 
City in the Ifland Lesbos, and there taught for ſome time. Af- 
terwards heremov'd to Athens,where Cicero among others en- 
truſted his Son with him. See Famil. Epi Lib. 16, Epiſt. 21. 

> The famouſeſt City in the World for Politeneſs and 


good Literature ; Whither all the great Men of Antiquity re- 
B ſorted 
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a Maſter to ſupply you with Learning, and a Ci- 
ry that affords you ſuch excellent < Examples : Yer 
I ſhould rhink it convenient for you ( which is 


a Method I rook for my own profit) always to | 


mingle ſome Latin with your Greek, in the Stu- 
dy of Eloquence as well as Philoſophy ; that you 
may be equally perfect in both © thoſe ways of Wri- 
ting, and make your felf Maſter of either Lan- 

uage. For the furtherance of which, I am apt 
ro imagin, I have done no inconfiderable Service 
ro our Country-men ; ſo that nor only thoſe who 
don't underſtand Greek, but even the Learn- 
ed themſelves will confeſs, that, by reading my 
Works, they have mended their Stiles, and ſome- 
whart improv'd their REaſon and Judgments. Where- 


_ fore I am willing, 'ris true, you ſhould learn of 


your preſent er, the greateſt Philoſopher of 


this Age. and /earn of him roo.as long as you de- 


fire it ; and fo long I think 'ris your Dury to deſire 
ir, as you find your ſelf ſufficiently benefired by it: 
Bur withal, I would have you ro read my Writings, 
which very little differ from thoſe of the _—_— 

reticks ; 


% 
* forted for Learning ; where Plato, 4ri}totle, Cann, 


Sophecles, and innumerable others the greateſt Wits of the 
World in old time flouriſh'd : therefore by our Author in 
bis firſt Book de Orar. ch. + call'd, The Iroentreſs of all Art. 
His Son then being at ſuch a place, and under {uch a Ma- 
ſter, he expects he ſhould have made a ſuitable Improve- 
meut. 

© Not of Perſons then living only, but of thoſe alſo that 
were dead and gone: nothing ſo bringing to our remem- 
brance the Virrues and Learning of great Men, as being 
in the Places where t once-flouriſh'd : which is one 
great Advantage of a Publick Education. 

« Utrizſq; orationis, may mean cither the two Languages 
of Latin and Greek, or the ewo kinds of Stile that are proper, 
one for the Bar, and the other for Philoſophical Diſcour- 
fes. Ihavetaken both Sences into the Trandlation, 
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-teticks ; for, * both -we: and. they- ofeſs our ſelves 
.Followers, not. of Socrates: only, but 'of Plato like- 


-wiſe;: 'As' for the -Matters contain'd in them, - ule 
'our, own Judgment - with Freedom and Impartia- 
ity, for I lay no manner of Reſtraint upon you : 
your Improvement in the Latin is what I chiefly 
deſire, -which I am confident muft follow ' from .a 


mm vp wg es 'em. Gon ler __ one think rhar 
am Vain or Pretending{when I ſpeak-thus : For 
:allowing ſome others the precedence in-Philoſo by, 


ſhould] — y Ke ORITG of an Ora- 
'tor, »iz:'r0 f ſui ; ically and hand- 
ſotelyayan any Subject, ſeeing I bows ſpent my 
whole Lite in that Study, I think 'tis no more than 
what I might reaſonably and fairly lay claim to. 
I can't bur very earneſtly deſire you therefore, my 
dean Gicero, to read, my Books with care and dil- 
gence ; not my Orations. only, bur -rheſe Pieces 
'alfo thar concern Philoſophy, which are. now of 'a 
bulk almoſt equal ro them : For rho' in the for- 

F mer 


* So Tunderſtand the word Urriq; to mean both the Aca- 
'demicks vf whom Cicero, andthe Peripaterticks of whom 
Gran pp was. Theſe two Sects at were almoſt one 
and the ſame; as appears from ſeveral places of Czcero; | See 
Book'3. ch. 4.] Xenocrates, the chief Author of the former, 
and 4ri/totle of the latter, being each of them Scholars to 
the incomparable Plato, who was Hearer of the wiſe Socra- 
725. The Academicks t and Peripateticks were both 
of them Followers not of Socrates only, (for that almoſt all 
the Philoſophers were) [See Cic. de Orart. 3. 16, b7.] vat of 
Plato too, 4 = were very nearly _ to each ru - 

Apte, diſtinfFe, &c. word Apte properly denotes 
the Contlerdity of our Stile to the Subſet we are | Dar; ny 


and is calPd by our Author in other places Apre ad rerum 


dignitatem dicere; and he tells us, that thoſe Men may be 
ſid ro ſpeak apte, Qui ita moderantur Orationem, ut rerum 
& perſonarum dignitates ferunt, which I think anſwers to 
our Engliſh word ſuitably. Diſtinfe refers to the Method 
of a Di{courſe, and is oppos'd to Confuſedneſs: Ornate to 


ords 
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mer there is more of the force and power of Elo- 


Book 1; | 


quence, yer is the ſmooth and even Stile of the lat- | 
rer by no means to be neglected. ' And of all the | 


Grecians I find not one, that has employ'd his Pen 


in borh theſe kinds ; and been art once ſucceſsful in 


the Language of the Bar, and this other more gen- |. 
tle and eaſfie Stile of Philoſophical Diſcourſes : Un- 
leſs E Demetrius Phalereus may be reckon'd for one, * 
who' is ſubtle enough in his Diſputes of Philoſophy, © 
bur merhinks in his Oratory, wants that Spiritzand } 
Vehemence that is requifire ; however, has {o-mnch 7 
of Sweerneſs in him, that 6ne might know. he had ? 
been © Theophraſtus's Scholar. Whether I have had 7 
any berrer Succeſs in both theſe ways, muſt be left 
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words ſeem indifferently well to comprehend the whole Bit- | 


fineſs of an Orator ; which is, Irvenire preclave, inventd'dlf- | 


ponere, diſpoſita exornare ; To invent what is ſuitable and 


proper for the Subje4, to put it into a good Method, aud : 


ro give it the Ornaments of Eloquence, &c. 
A Peripatetick born at Phalerum, a ſmall Town on the 


Sea-coalt of Attica, from whence he had his Name. He ' 


- was ren Years Goyemour of Athens, in whictr time, he was 


honour'd with 300 Statues. Being afterwards driven ,our | 


by Demetrius Poliercetes, Son of Antigomu, Alexander, the 


Great's Captain, he fled to Pro/omy, King of £x90%, by | 


whom he was over the famous Alexandrian 


which contain'd in it ( as ſome write) 700000 Volumes. | 


He per{waded that Prince to get the Old Teſtament tran- : 


ſlated into Greek, which is what we now call the Tranſla- 
tion of the Seventy. Moſt of his Works are loſt. 


» A noble Philoſopher of the Peripatetick Set, Scholar E 


firſt of Plato, and afterwards of Ariſtotle, whom he ſuc- 


ceeded in his School. He was Son of one Melantes, a Ful- | 


ler, and born at an obſcure Place of the Ile Lesbos, nam'd 
Ereſis, whence he himſelf is call'd Ereſize. His Name 
was Tyrtam:s, that of arg" being afterwards given 
him by 4riſtrle for his Divine Elogu 

ir'd by Cicero, who us'd to ca 


which is his Charaders. 
i An 
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ence. He was mightily ©: 
| him his Delight, and is 7 
oftgn commending him for the Sweetneſs of his Stile. Se- | 
veral of his Works are ſtil] remaining, one of the chief of * 


-y' Chap. i. TvrLyYs Orrices. g; 
1 K@ro the Judgment of others to determin : I can only 


lar. @ fay rharT have attempred 'em both, And 'tis my 
" F Opinion, Thar if ever i Plato had undertaken to 


= = plead, he'd have been a moſt copious and pow- 
\:1 erful Oraror ; and if * Demoſthenes had ſtudied 
ng *and diſcours'd of thoſe things, which he learnt of 
i Plato, he'd have done it with a grear deal of Orna- 


= ment and Majefty. The ſameT think true of ! 1/o- 
2 crates and Ariſtotle ; each of which, pleas'd with 

his own way of Writing, ® neglected to cultivate 
and improve the other. | 


L i An incomparable Philoſopher, born at Athens, who tra- 
= velPd over great part of the World for Knowledge; He is 
= often mention'd, and in ſeveral places tranſlated by Cicero, 
2X who follows him very much in his Philoſophical Writings. 
Z His Works ſtill remain, which are ſo excellent, as to have. 
juitly got Him the Name of the Divine Plato. 

S moſt famous Greek Orator that ever was, Son of 
a Blackſmith in Athens, and Scholar ro Plato. His Works 
are ſtill extant. See his Life in Plutarch. 

1 Jſocrates was a tiotable Teacher of Rhetorick, and Ari- 
fotle x moſt eminerit Philoſopher in the famous City of 4- 
thens.: both of them bags” well known by their Works, 
which are {ti]], the greateſt part of them, remaining. 

m That 1s, Iſocrates never try'd how he could ſucceed in 
Philoſophical Diſcourſes, nor 4ri/tetle in Orations. 


| 
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CHaP, II. 


The Reaſons why be Writes upon thy Subjet. The ge=" 
neral Uſe and Importance of it. All Philoſophers 


have handled it.; tho ſome, by their falſe Not ions 


_ of Happineſs and Miſery, utterly { pays it, What. 


| Sets they are, that have a Right to lay down any 


Rules or Precepts concerning it. He deſigns in this © 
Work to follow the Stoicks principally. The Subjeft of © 
a Diſcourſe ought firft to be defin'd, before we be- 


gin to ſay any thing upon it. © 


DUr: having reſolv'd ro write ſome thing at pre-. © 
ſenr, and a great many others hereafter ro you, 


T thought I could begin upon no berrer Argument, 


than that which is fitteſt for your; Age, and moſt ? 
becoming my Authoriry as..a Father : For, of all 7 
thoſe uſeful and important Subjects,” which Philo- ; 
ſophers have handled fo us, Lay irately, the © 
r ®, Offices or. Du» © 
ries, teem of rhe largeſt extent and comprehenfion * . © 


Precepts they have deliver 
For they take in every part of our Lives, "ſo 'rhar 


whatever we go about, whether of publick,or pri- | 


vate Aﬀairs, whether at home or abroad, whether 
conſider'd barely by our ſelves, or as we ſtand in 
relation ro other People, we lye conſtantly under 
an Obligation to ſome Duties ; and, as all the Vir- 

rue 


* Officium in our Author, which I beg leave to render 
either Office or Dy, {ignifies eſpecially rwo things ; Some- 
times the Duty or Obligarion it ſelf, as when he lays, Pere- 


grini Officium ef, *Tis the Duty of a Stranger, 7. e. He is 


oblig'd to do ſo, or ſo, &c. At other times, the Action 


| Whereby that Duty is perform'd, as when he divides Off- 


cia, Virtues, into media and perfetFa, ordinary and compleat 
ones: ſo Officia Juſtitie, liberalitatis, &c. are the Actions 
of thoſe Virtues; which may be worth obſcrving thro? the 
whole Work. __ 

| E 
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ue and Credit of our Lives proceeds from the due 
Diſcharge of Thr, ſo all the Baſeneſs and /Turpi- 
| Frude of 'em reſults from the Non-obſervance of Ir. 

Now, tho' this be a _ which all Philoſophers 

*have bufied themſelves abour, (for, who ever dar'd 
to aſſume that Name withour laying down ſome 
Inſtructions abour Duty ? ) yer. have ſome Þ Sects 
Zof 'em given ſuch accounts of Man's «7 and 
ZMilery, as deſtroy the very Being of Virtue and 
b nas For he that makes any thing his chiefeſt 
Z Good, wherein Juſtice or Virtue does nor bear a 
® part, and ſers up Profir, nor Honeſty for the Mea- 
#ture of his Happineſs ; as long as he acts in con- 
®*formiry with his own Principles, and is not over- 
&Zrul'd by meer Dictates of Reaſon and Humanity, 
Z can never do-the Offices of Friendſhip, Juſtice or 
2 Liberaliry. Nor can he be ever a Man of Courage, 
= who thinks that Pain is the greateſt Evil ; or he 
2X of Temperance, who imagins Pleaſure ro be the 
2 Sovereign Good. Which things are all ſo obvious 
2 and plain, that one would think they could never 
= ſtand in need of a Diſpute : however, I have m_ 
| y 


b He means chiefly the Epicureans, who made Man's 
Happineſs to confiſt in Pleaſure, and his Miſery in Pain, 
which is indeed to ſubvert the very Foundations of Honeſty. 
For ſeeing there is nothing that Men will not do, for the 
— their chief Good, and avoiding the greateſt Evil ; 
it neceſlarily follows, that (as long as they act conliſtently 
with their Principles) theſe Men will betray their Friends, 
break their Oaths, or do any thing in the World, rather 
than forego any Pleaſure, or endure any Pain. Therefore 
he has reaſon to ſay, They can never ao the Duties of Friend- 
ſhip, &c. For certainly, if 1 count Pleaſure my greateſt 
Good, I ſhall rather part with my Honeſty than that ; and 
if I reckon Pain the greateſt of Evils, I'll rather loſe a 
Friend, be Unmerciful, or Unjuſt, than ever undergo it. The 
ſame may be ſaid of thoſe that place their Happineſs in Ri- 
ches, Honours, &*«c, and their Miſery in the contrary. See 
Tuſc. Queſt. 2. 6, 

B 4 * His 
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ly diſcours'd upon them in © another Work. Theſe 
Sects therefore, unleſs they are reſolv'd ro be in- 


conſiſtent with themſelves, ought wholly ro abſtain - 


from ſpeaking any thing about Duties : Nor in- 
deed can any conſtant, unalterable, 4 rational 
Rules of them ar all be given, unleſs it be by thoſe 
who go upon this Principle, © That 'ts Virtue a- 
lone, or at leaft Thar chiefly, which ought to be de- 
fir'd for its own ſake. So that only the * Stoicks, 
s Academicks and Þ® Peripatericks, have a Right to 
lay down any Rules upon this Subject : For as to 
the Opinion of i Ariſfto, Pyrrho and Herillus, that has 
been exploded a good while ago ; who might have 
claim'd a Priviledge ro treat about Duties, as well 


&s the former three, had they bur left a es” 
0 


* His Books De finibus Bonorum & Malorum. 

* *Tis a Stoical Principle, That the Wegine 5 of Man con- 
ft in atting agreeably to his Nature; ature, under- 

anding nothing elſe but Right Reaſon, whereby Man is di- 
ſtinguifth'd from all other Creatures. By conjuna nature, 
therefore in this place, I ſuppoſe he means, ſuch as are a- 
greeable to the DiCtates Rules of Right Reaſon, 7. e. 
Rational. | 

* For if any thing elſe may be defir'd more than Virtue, I 
may part wi my irtue for obtaining of it; and by con- 
ſequence can't obſerve any ſettled, unalterable Rules of Du- 


9 Who held that nothing was good or delirable for its 
own ſake, but Virtue or Honeſty. 

E Who deny'd there was any ſuch thing as Certainty, 
and were not tied to any particular Opinions, but always 
follow'd what appear'd moſt probable; tho* generally in- 
dining to the Peripateticks. See Book 2. th. 2. Book 3.ch. 4. 

6 Who held that Yirtue was the chief, and abundantly 
moſt defirable Good, [ See Book 3. ch. 3.) but yet allow'd the 
Name of Good to ſome ot things, viz. Riches, Friends, 
Health, &c. which the Stoicks did not. 


i Theſe three Philoſophers were of different Opinions a- , 
bout Man's Happineſs ; Ariſto and Fades making it conſiſt 


in Virtue alone, with a perfect indifference as to every thi 
elſe, ſuch as Health, Riches, Honours, &c. [See Cicer. de 


Fin. 
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of Chuſfing, and allow'd art leaſt ſo much Difference 
berween things, as to pur us into a capacity of find- 
ing out our Duty, an Giftinguiſhing ir from thar, 
which is not ſo. I ſhall * follow therefore ar this 
time, and on this Subject more eſpecially rhe Sto-= 
icks; not as a bare Tranſlator of them, bur (accor- 
ding to my uſual Cuſtom) ſhall rake out of their 
Stores ſo much, and after ſuch a manner, as in my 
own Judgment I ſhall think moſt conyenient. See- 
ing then the whole. of our following Diſcourſe is 
deſign'd ro be abour Offices or Duties, I think 'rwill 
be neceſſary for me in the firſt place, ro ! determin 

and fix the Signification of the word Office, which F 
| can't 


Fin. Book 4. ch. 16. Acad. Queſt, Book 4. ch. 42.] Herillus 
made it to conſiſt in Knowledge, with a like indifference. 
Tho' they did diſagree therefore in their Notions of Hap- 
pineſs, yet they were all agreed in what Cicero here taxes 
them with, viz. taking away all deleFusrerum, difference, 
or power of Chuling, between things: by which means 

left no aditus (as he ſpeaks) ad inventionem Officii, no way 
of finding out what is our Duty. For how can that Pru- 
dence which is ſeen in wiſely chuſing one thing before ano- 
ther, have any place, if all things are equally in themſelves 
indifferent ? And if there be no difference between Sick- 
neſs and Health, Riches and Poverty, and *tis as good for 
a Man to be in one, as the othey, of theſe, this takes away 
all obligation of aſliſting thoſe, who are in Sickneſs or 
Want ; ſeeing, according to this Opinion, they are not any 
wiſe in a worſe condition, than the Healthy or Rich; and 
by conſequence all Juſtice, Charity, Bounty, &-c. muſt fall 
ro the Ground. This is what Czcero often objects to them, 
That they did Virtutem ipſam, quam lexabantur, tollere, 
take away and ruin, by juſt conſequence,that Virtue,in which 
their Opinion made Happineſs to confilt. See Cic. de Fin. 
. Book 2.. ch. 13. and ſeveral other places. 

* For being an Academick, he was not tied to any Set of 
Opinions, but allow'd to chuie that, which he thought moſt 
probable ; whether Stoick, Peripaterick, or any other. 

| The word definire dogg not nm 5 _ to de- 
fine, in the ſtrict” acceptation of that word ; but in a lar- 
ger ſence, to ſet bounds to the meaning and fignification'of 


any word, : 
Bs ® An 
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can't bur admire to find omirted by = Panetius : for 
every clear and rational Diſcourſe wm any Sub. 
ject, ought firſt ro begin with an Explication, of 


ceprion of what-we ate afterwards to diſcourſe a- 


bour. : 

2 | ® An eminent Stoick, Scholar of Antipater Tarſenſis or 
# Sidonius. He writ three" concerni Oh rc 
4 Cicero follows in this Work. He was a R/odian by birth, 
\” þ and _ admir ITS zarni nog Wildons by tho 
48 ICAanus, : wile 'L; C. . Cicero often 
t rnokes ocourabls menton of Kill Clog Tin One of rhe 
oy. greateft' of all the Stoicks, and ' worthy of that Familiarity 
{1k with thoſe two great Men. 


| CHav?, -II. | 

bit The whole Subjet of Duties conſiſts of two Parts. 
| Ordinary und _— Duties, ' and what they are. 
Panztius made but three general Heads of De- 
liberation, to which Cicero adds two more. The 
general Method he deſigns to take in the whole 
Hark. 


D TH whole ſubject of Duries then, in its great- 

eft Larirude, comprehends under it theſe rwo 
Parrs : The firſt is taken up in explaining what is 
Good, and what our greateft . The ſecond in 
certain Directions and Precepts, according to which, 
upon all occaſions, 'tis our Duty to govern our 
Lives and Actions, To the firſt Parr belong ſuch 
Queſtions as theſe, Mnether all-Dutics are perfett, or 


not 2? 


a 
- 


4 * 


_ The whole of Morality conſiſts of two Parts; in one 
: of which, *tis enquir'd, What the Happineſs or chief Good 
. of Man 15: in the {econd are laid down ſome Rules of Atti- 
; on, 


that Subject, that ſo we may have a diſtinct Con- 


—— 
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not > And, Whether one can be greater or leſl than ano= 
ther > With ſeveral others ro the ſame purpoſe. 
Not bur that > the Duries of this ſecond Parr, the 
Rules and Precepts of which are laid down, have 
ſome tendency and relation to our chiefeſt Good ; 
bur only it does nor (o plainly appear, becaule they 
ſeem ro concern more immediately the Govern- 
ment of our Lives, and Regulation of our Manners : 
and theſe are they I defign ro explain in the fol- 
lowing Treatiſe, There is alſo another < Diſtri- 
bution of Duries, ſome of 'em being call'd Middle 
or — and others Perfe# or pleat. To 
the latrer, I think, we may give the name of Right 
or Strait, which fort by the Greeks is call'd K/te 
Gout; as the former ordinary one Kabixoy» By that 
which we have call'd Right or Strait, as they ex- 
plain ir, is meant a Virtue, That # wholly Compleat 
in all its Parts, without any manner of Flaw or 
Im- 


on, by living up to which he is to obtain that Happineſs. 
Of the former he has diſcours'd in his Books de Finibus : the 
latrer makes the Subject of his preſent Enquiry. 

b Such are the Actions of Juſtice, Temperance, &c. the 
performance of which tends direttly to Man's TY 
tho* they immediately relate to the Condutt of his Lite. 

k Philoſophers uſually reckon three Degrees or States of 
Virtue ; The fr# utterly imperfect, before a Man has got- 
ten an Habit of it; which is rather an Entrance into, than 
a State of, Virtue, therefore not mentioned here by our Au- 
thor. The ſecond more perfect, when a Man hath got a Ha- 
bit of it, but yet may fometimes fall into Vice; tuch was 
the Virtue of Cato, Lelins, and other wiſe Men. The third 
OC and compleat, by Ariſtotle call'd Heroick, 
and by Stoicks, The State of Wiſaom: When a Man has 
g—_ got the maſtery of his Paſſions, and with all the 

owers and Faculties of his Soul, from a perfe&t Habit of 
the trueſt Wiſdom and Prudence, doth nothing but whar is 
_—_— agreeable ro right Reaſon. An Office or Virtue of this 
third kind the Stoicks called yaT6g2wwen ; and the Man that 
does it a wiſe Man, ſuch a one as (by their own confeſſion} 
never was in the Woxld, but only in Idea, A Yirtue of the 
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Imperfetion ; and by that, which we-have call'd 


Ordinary, ſuch a one, as, A fair and reaſonable Ac- 
count may be given for the doing of it. * Now theſe 
fair and reaſonable Accounts are all ro be drawn from 
ſeveral Heads, which are by Panerius reduc'd ro 
three, and may be call'd general Heads of Delibera- 
ting or Doubting concerning any Action, whether ir 
ſhould, or ſhould not be done. The firſt is when 
*ris conſulred or doubred, Whether the Action, rhar's 
under Conſideration, be Honeſt or Diſhoneſt ; in 
which Enquiry Men are often divided berween ſc- 
veral Opinions. The ſecond is, when 'tis enquired 
and conſulred, Wherher the Action, thar's under 
Deliberation, will ſupply us with the Pleaſures and 
Conveniencies of Life, furniſh us with Plenty of out- 
ward things, ſuch as Riches, Honors, Power, &c. 
which may put us into a capacity of doing good ro 
our ſelves, and ro all rhoſe for whom we are more 
nearly concern'd ; all which Enquiry comes under 
the general Head of © Profit. The third Ground or 
Reaton of Doubring is, When that thing, which 
f ſeems to be profitable for us, comes into competi- 
tion with that which 1s Honeſt : For then our Inte- 
reſt drawing us one way, and Honeſty ns - _ 
ac 


ſecond is called ya$3zo, which I have Engliſh'd Ordinary, 
which does not "—_— a perfect imaginary Wiſdom, bur 
is ſuch as ordinary Men are capable of in the Afﬀairs of Life. 
See Book 3. ch. 3, 4. | 

« T have enlarg'd a little upon our Author here, to make 
his Sence more plain. 

* He comprehends then under the Notion of Profit, not 
only Riches and Honors, but all the other Conveniencies 
and Pleaſures of Life; ſuch as Health, Strength, bodily 
Pleaſures, &'c. And an Action that will ſupply us with any 


of theſe, is what he calls by the name of a profitable one. 


* He ſays ſeems 70 be, becauſe however it may ſupply us 
with the veniencies of Life, yet 'tis not really, but only 
{cems to be profitable, if it thwart Honeſty. For Honey 

ing 
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back another, the wavering Mind is, as 'rwere, toru 
in ſunder between the rwo, and is rack'd with 
. doubring and anxious Thoughts. There's no great- 
er faulr in any Diviſion, than notto rakeinall the ſe- 
veral parts of the Martrter to be divided ; and yer rwo 
are omitred in the now mention'd one of Panzetius. 
For Men nor only conſulr and deliberate, whether 
ſuch an Action be Honeſt or Diſhoneſt ; bur alſo, 
Of rwo Honeſts, that are both propos'd to 'em, 
which is the moſt ſo; and, in like manner, Of rwo 
Profirables, which is rhe moſt profirable. From 
whence it appears, Thar whar he thought was con- 
rain'd in three, oughr rather ro be divided into five 
Heads. 8s We muſt then, in the firſt place, diſ- 
courſe abour Honeſty, and this we ſhall do under 
theſe rwo Enquiries ; H/perher the thing propos'd be 
Honeft or Diſhoneft > And, Of two that are Honef, 
which s the mo#t ſo? which will make up the Sub- 
ject of our Firſt Book, We ſhall treat in our Second 
of Profit or Intere#t under the ſame Heads. And 
laſtly, in eur Third, we ſhall endeavour to ſhew, 
When a ſeeming Advantage and Honeſty come into 
competition, how a good Man ſhould determin bis 
Judgment, 


being the greateF, if not only Good, as he before laid down, 
whatever takes away our Honeſty, muſt needs be unprofita- 
ble for us, tho” it ſhould ſupply us with all the Pleaſures and 
Glories of the World, as he ſhews at large in the third Book. 

£ Having thus laid down his five Heads of Deliberation, 
he tells you in what Method he deſigns to diſcourſe of '*em. 
In the firſt Book he'll handle the two about Honeſty : Firſt, 
Whether an Aion be Honeft or Diſhoneft ? to ch. 43. Second- 
ly, Of twothat are both Honeft, which is the moft ſo? to the 
end. In the ſecond Book he treats of Profitable, enquiring, 
Firſt, Whether an Afion be —_ or not ? to ch. 25. 
. Secondly, Of two that are bath Profitable, which is the mo#t 
ſo ? to the end. The whole Subject of the third Book is the 
fifth Head, When a ſceming Profit interferes with Honeſty, 
how a Man ſhould do to know what is his Duty? I have ad- 
ded ſomething to the Text here, to make the Method more 
plain, CHAP. 
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CHavp, IV. 


The Excellence of the. Nature of Man, above that of 


Brutes. How the ſeveral Virtues, Prudence, Ju- 
ſtice, &c. are agreeable to its Diftates, and reſult 
from 'em. Wherein Honeſtum in general conſiſts. 


? THe firſt thing then to be taken notice of is 
this, Thar every Creature doth by Nature 
endeavour to preſerve us own ſelf, its Life and Bo- 
dy ; and ro ſhun and avoid thoſe things which ap- 
pear prejudicial and hurrful to it; but to ſeek and 
oo wharever is neceſſary for the ſupport of irs 
Being, and advancement of its Happineſs, ſuch 
as Food, Shelter, and the like. There is likewiſe 
common to all ſorts of Animals, a Deſire of Copula- 
rion, for the continuance and propagation of their 
ſeveral Species ; rogether with a Love and Concern 
for their young Ones. Now there's this ſpecial Dif- 
ference berween Men and Brutes ; that the /atter are 
govern'd by nothing bur their Sences, never look 
any farther than juſt ro whar ftrikes and affects 'em 
at preſent, and have a very little, if any Concern 
for whar is paſt or ro come : Bur the former are 
Creatures endow'd with Reaſon, which gives 'em 
a power to carry their Thoughts ro the Conſequen- 
ces of Things ; to diſcover Cauſes before they have 
yet producd their Effects ; ro ſee the whole Pro- 
_ grels 


* His Deſign he has told us is, to treat of the Means for at- 
taining Man's Happineſs. Now the Happineſs of any thing is 
the highelt Perfection of its Nature, which conliſts in ating 
moſt —_— to its Dictates : as that's a perfect Horſe or Dog, 
which does thoſe things beſt, which are moſt according tothe 
Natures of thoſe Animals. The Duties therefore, of which he 
Is to treat, fince their Deſign is to bring Men to Happineſs, 
mult needs be ſuch as are perfeRive of, and conſequently ſuch 

as 
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greſs, and even the firſt Seeds, (as ir were) and 
Appearances of 'em ; to c like Occurrences 
with like ; and by joyning what is paſt, and whar 
is ro comme together, ro make a juſt Eſtimare of rhe 
one from the other ; whereby = are able ar once 


to rake a View of their whole ves, and accor- 
dingly make provifion for rhe Neceffiries of 'em. 
b And the ſame force of Reaſon makes all Men by 
nature to Love. one another, and defire an Enter- 
courfe of Words and Actions. Ir begets in 'em 
likewiſe © a ſomewhar extraordinary Love and Af- 
fe&tion for their own' Children, and ftrongly en- 
clines 'em to frequent Publick Meerings, and keep 
up Societies one amongſt another. For the ſame 
Reaſon alſo they are very induſtrious, ro provide 
for the Necefſaries and Conveniencies of Life ; and 
that not only. for "themſelves in particular, bur for 
their Wiyes, their Children, and others, whom 
they haye a Kindneſs for, and are' oblig'd to take 
Care of ; which Concern is very proper to rouſe up 
rhe Spirirs, and make 'em more vigorous and a- 

Cctive 


as are agreeable to, the Nature of Man. And to ſhew that 
they are ſo, and how they are deduc'd and deriv'd from it, 
*rwas ne for him in the firſt place, ro ſhew wherein 
the Nature of Man confiſts, and how it difters from that of 
other Creatures ; which is therefore the Deſign of this Chap- 
ter. See his de Fin. Book 2. ch. 14. and Book 5. ch. 9, 10, Oc. 

b How Juſtice, or the Virtues relating to Human Society, 
ſuch as Liberaliry, Good-nature, Gratitude, ©&c. are agreea- 
ble to the Dictates and Principles of Human Nature. 

© That is, Much greater than that which Brutes have for 
their young Ones : one is the Effect of only natural Inſtin&, 
the other of Reaſon together with it : the one laſts but a lit- 
tle while, till the Young is able to ſhift for it ſelf, the other 
til] Death : the one prompts Brutes only to take care of the 
Bodies of their Off-ſpring ; the other, Men totake care of the 
Minds of theirs, by inſtructing *em in Priaciples of Virtue and 
Honeſty, &c. Fee 

* Prius 
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&rve in Buſineſs. 4 Bur of all rhe Properties and In- 
clinations of Men, there is none more natural and 
peculiar ro 'em, rhan an earneſt Defire and Search 
after Trurh. Hence tis our Minds are no ſooner 
- free, from rhe Thoughts and Engagements of ne- 
ceflary Buſineſs, bur we preſently long ro be either 
ſeeing, or hearing, or learning of ſomething ; and e- 
ſteem the Knowledge of things ſecret and wonderful, 
as a neceſſary Ingredient of a happy Life. From 
whence it appears, That nothing is more agreeable 
and ſuited to the Nature and Minds of Men, than 
undiſguis'd Openneſs, Truth and Sincerity. Next 
to this Love and Aﬀection for Truth ©, there follows 
in the Soul an impatient Deſire and Inclination ro 
Rule; ſo that whoever has the genuin Nature of 
a Man in him, will never endure to be ſubject to 
another, unleſs he be one thar inſtructs, or adviſes, 
or is inveſted with a juſt and. lawful Authoriry, 
for the Benefit of the Publick. From whence there 
ariſes a Greatneſs of Soul, f which ſers it above all 
the petty Concerns, and rrifling Enjoymenrs of this 
ent World. "Tis another, and that roo nomean 
rerogarive of our reaſonable Nature, e That Man 
alone can diſcern all rhe Beauties of Order and 
Decency, and knows how to govern his Words 
and Actions in conformity to them. *Tis he alone, 
thar of all rhe Creatures, obſerves and is pleas'd 
with the Beaury, Gracefulneſs and Symmerry of 
arts 


4 Prudence, or the Virtues relating to Truth, ſuch as Wiſ- 
dom, Knowledge, Plainneſs, &c. agreeable to Nature. 

* How Fortitude, or Greatneſs of Soul, is agreeable to Hu- 
man Nature. 

f For this deſire of Rule, and being ſubject to no body, 
makes a Man ſcorn to be a Slave either to his own Paſſions, 
or Inclinations ; or part with his Liberty to any one clſe, for 
the ſake of Honors, Preferments, &c. See ch. 20. 

& Decency, Modeſty, &+c. derived from the Dictates and 
Principles of Nature, __ 
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Parts in the Objefts of Senſe ; which Nature and 
Reaſon obſerving in them, from thence rake occa- 
fion to apply the ſame alſo to thoſe of the Mind ; 
and conclude that Beauty, Conſiſtency, and Regu- 
lariry, ſhould be much more kept up in our Words 
and Actions ; and therefore command us, Thar 
nothing be done that is effeminate or unbecom- 
ing ; and, Thar fo ſtrict a Guard be kept over e- 
very Thought and Action, as that no Luft or Fil- 
thineſs be either conceiy'd or praCtis'd by us. From 
theſe Inclinations and Inftin&ts of Nature, ariſes 
and reſulrs thar Þ _—_ we're ſeeking for ; which 
however little valu'd and eſteem'd it may be, is 
nevertheleſs virtuous and aimiable in ir ſelf; and 
which we may juſtly ſay, tho' 'twere commended 
by no one, is yet in its own Nature truly Com- 
mendable, 


» Honeſty then in ing elſe, but the ating 


general is nothing 
according to the DiQtartes and Inclinations of Narure or Right 
Reaſon; and conſiſts of four general Virtues, Juſtice, or the 
keeping up Society and Entercourſe among Men ; Prudence 
or the Contemplation of Truth ; Courage, or Greatneſs of 
Soul ; and Temperance, or the Virtues of cy, Modeſty, 
ec. of each of which he diſcourſes afterwards in parti- 
ar, 
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The admirable Beauty of Honeſty. Four general Heads 
of Ir, from which all the ſeveral Duties ariſe; and 
what the Obje of each of 'em 15, about which 'tis 
employ 'd. 


JT Hus Son Marcus, have I givn you a rough 
- Draught, and juſt the Qurlines, as it were, of 
Honeſty ; which could ſhe be ſeen in her full Beau- 
ry with mortal Eye, would: make the whole World 
(as Plato has ſaid) be in love with = Wiſdom. Now 
whartever's contain'd under the Notion of Honeſty, 
ariſes from one of rheſe four Heads ; Fir, A ſa- 
gacious Enquiry and Obſervyarion for the finding 
our of Truth ; which may be called by the general 
name of Prudence. Secondly, A Care to maintain thar 
Society and murual Entercourſe, which is berween 
Men ; ro render ro every Man what is his due ; 
and to ſtand to one's Words in all Promiſes and 
Bargains ; which we call Fuſtice. Third!y, The Great- 
neſs and unſhaken Reſolution of a rruely brave and 
invincible Mind ; which goes by the name of Magna= 
nimity or Fortitude. And, Laſtly, A Keeping of our 
Words and Actions within the due Limits of Or- 
der and Decency ; under which are comprehended 
b Temperance and Moderation. Now every one - 
| theſe 


* For what elſe is it but only Wiſdom, that leads us to the 
attainment of Virtue and Honeſty ? Or rather indeed what 
Je is Wiſdom, but Virtue and Honeſty it ſelf? He there- 

ethat can behold the g_ Beauties of Honeſty, muſt 
needs fall in Love with Wiſdom ; which indeed is nothing 
but Honeſty it ſelf ; it being impoſſible for any One 
to be Wiſe, that is not at the ſame time Virtuous and Ho- 
on; Knaviſhneſs and Roguery being always the greateſt 


olly. 
* He doth not therefore reſtrain Temperance, as os 


a 


oe. 
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theſe ſeveral Heads, rho' they © all have a muru- 
al Connexion and L dance on one another, has 
yet its particular C/aſſis (as it were) and reſpective 
Ser of Duties arifing from ir. From that, for ex- 
ample, which is mention'd firſt, and under which 
Prudence and {dom are contain'd, ariſes the Du- 
ry. of Seeking, Contemplating and Finding out of 
Truth, which is the proper and peculiar Buſineſs of 
' thoſe Virtues : For 'ris then, and rhen alone, that 
we juſtly eſteem a Man prudent and wiſe, when 
we find that he's able ro ſee and diſcover the Thuth 
of things ; and of an active, vigorous and piercing 
Mind, to give an account of the Reaſons of 'emz 
ſo that. *tis Tru#h- that is the proper Object of both 
theſe Virtues, . and that about which rhey are 4 on- 
ly concern'd. The other three Heads more pecu- 
tiarly belong to the a#ive Life, and their Buſineſs 
lies in procuring and maintaning what is uſeful and 
neceſſary for the preſervation of'ir ; as in keeping 
up. mutual Love and Correſpondence among Man- 
kind ; in an elevated greatneſs and Rrgngth of 

; ind ; 


did, and we in our Language do, to obſerving a Mediocrity 
in Eating, &c. but makes it belong to all the other Virtues, 
and ſet *em their Bounds, which if they paſs they degenerate 
into Vices. *Tis the bulineſs of Prudence, for inſtance, to 
Search out Truth ; but this may be done intemperately, 7. e. 
too much, &-c. *Tis the Work of Temperance rheretore to 
_ derermin, how far, and after what manner, it ought 'to be 
Sought for ; in which ſence the Word's to be underitood, as 
alſo proportionably its oppolite Intemperantia, in other places 
of this and other Authors: So Intemperantia Pauſame, is 
his Pride and Inſolence, in Corn. Nep. 
© This is true of the Virtues in the State of PerfeF:on : for 
he who is virtuous to that degree, mult have a perfect Pru- 
dence, ['Sze Note 3. ch. 3.] and by conſequence mult a& pru- 
dently, 7. e. virtuou/ly, as well in ene, as another caſe. As 
we know whoever 1s Honeſt out of a Principle of Conſcience, 
will be Honeſt in every thing ; and won't think it enough to 
be Juſt and Bounriful, but will alſo be True, Sincere, Oc 
* See Note 4. 6h. 6. ORE 
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Mind ; which appears, as in getting things profit= 
able and eaſing the our fires 6% De - ants ; 
ſo more eſpecially in deſpiſing and being above 'em. 
Then as for the laſt, iz. Order, Uniformiry, Mo- 
deration and the like, 'ris plain they belong nor on- 
ly © ro Contemplarion, bur have alſo a reſpe& to 
our ourward Actions ; fince from keeping of theſe 
within the bounds and limits of Order and Mode- 
ration, we are faid to obſerye whar is virtuous and 
becgning. 


* Not but that they are ſeen in Contemplation too ; for 
there is ſuch a thing as Moderation to be obſery'd, even in 
our Searches after 'Truth ; bur they are ſeen more eſpecially. 
in our outward Actions. | 4 5s 


4 
—_ 


Prudence or Contemplation of Truth, the firft of the 
general Virtues, # the neareft ally'd to the Nature 
of Man. Two Cautions concerning ut. It ought 


to give place to the Duties of, the Aﬀive Life, 
What it ought eſpecially to be employ'd about. 


© PHÞving thus explain'd how the whole Nature, 

and Power of Honeſty, is deduc'd from ſome 
one of thele four Parts, we are now to diſcourſe of 
'em each in particular. And, firſt, Of Prudence, 
which is wholly raken up in the knowledge of 
Truth, and has the neareſt Afﬀfiniry of any with the 
reaſonable Narure of Man. For how are we all of 
us drawn and entic'd with the Defire of Wiſdom ? 
How noble and glorious a thing do we imagin ir 


ro 
* I have added ſomething to the beginning of this Chap- 


ter, tomake the Connexion with the oregoing plainer. | Fay 
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found out, are of buy very 


vv 


5, ſince my 
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ro excel -in Knowledge ? And. how mean and re- 
proachful do we count ir on the other hand, to flip, 
to be in an Error, to be Ignorant, or to be impos'd 
upon ? In gratifying this ſo natural and virtuous 
Inclination in the Mind of Man, there are rwo 
grand Faylrs to be carefully ayoided : The firft is 


an over-great Haſtineſs and Raſhneſs in giving up 


our Aſſenr,. preſuming that we know things before 


. we really do ſo. Whoever defires (as I am ſure all 
ought) 'ro avoid this Error, muſt in all his Enqui- 
"ries allow himſelf rime, ahd diligently conſider the 


Marter with himſelf, before' he proceeds to pafs 


| his Judgment = it. The fecond Fault is, That 
en 


a great man beſtow abundance of Study, and 


a world of Pains, upon. very difficult and obſcure 
nts dre fith hs 


peeps, when they 'are 
| ry lictle, or no Concern- 
ient. - Would Mer but be careful to ſhun theſe rwo 


Miſtakes, whatſoever Srady or Pains they mighr 


ſpend upon virtuous, worthy, or profitable Sub- 
jects, 'rwould not without Reaſon be highly com- 
mended. Thus ,Þ. Caius Sulpicius was heretofore 
prais'd for his Skill in Aſtronomy : < Sexe. Pompei- 
? nemory, for his in Geometry : Ma- 


. 


o 


"ny have been famous in the Stady of. Logick, and 


— 


more.in that of the Civil Laws : the © more pecu- 
| mew lar 


> C. Sulpicius Gallus, Prator of Rome, an U. C. 581, and 
the Year after, Tribune of a Legion under P. Amilius, in 
the Great Macedonian War; where, by his Aſtronomy, he 
foretold to the Roman Soldiers an Eclipſe of the Moon, ſo 
that they were not at all diſheartned ; whereas the Enemy, 
who knew nothing at all of ſuch an Appearance before-hand, 
were extreamly terrify'd at it. Livy, Book 44. ch. 37. Plu- 
tarch's Amilius. Cicero often mentions him. 
© Uncle to Pompey the Great ; ſeveral times mentioned by 
our Author, for his great Skill in Geometry, Philoſophy, and 
the Civil Laws. 
* The inunediate end of all theſe Sciences indeed is Truth, 
not 
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liar Buſineſs, of all which parts of Leatning, is the 
finding our of Truth. .No Man however ſhould 
be ſo raken up in the Seatch of Truth;''as thereby 
ro neglect the more neceſſaty Duties of” the Active 
Life : For, after all is done, *tis Action only thar 
ives a true Value and Commendarion to Virrne. 


Intermifſion, bur often retire from Buſineſs to Sru- 
dy ; beſide thar the Mind, * which is in rpel 

motion and agitation, of ir ſelf will (i ply us with 
Srudy and Thinking, wherher we ſer our felyes to 
it, or not. In a word, The grieral aim 'and de- 
fign of our Thought, and application of Mind, * is 
either the attainment of ſuch things as. ate Honeſt, 
and rend to a yirruous and happy way of Life,; or 
elſe rhe, improvement of our Reaſon and' Under- 
# franding in Widom and Knowledge: And this 
x .may. ſuffice for the firſt gf our general Heads of 


of 
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not but that they may any of *em be applied to Attion; as 
Sulpicius's Aſtronomy, for example, was. 

Fx Dey -ph ——_—_— fp continual Ley 
of the Soul, if inſtead pending it (as toomany upon 
frivolous, uſeleſs and wicked Subjects, *rwere hy em- 

" ploy*d upon ſorhe virtuous, uſeful or neceſſary Enquiries ? 
f This is no m6te than the ordinary School-divviffen of the 
Underſtanding into Practical and Speculative ; former 
confiders things in order to Practice, as, whether Good or Bad, 
Honeſt or Diſhoneſt, tending to a happy or miſerable Life : 
The latter — order to wledge, whether they are 
True, or not , Without any direct reridency to Practice 
_| at all. The former is only Prudence, and the latter Know- 
| leage: By which it a in what Sence he takes the word 
Truth, when he ſays, "Tis the Objett of this Virtue, viz. nor 
only for Truth, as tt to Faljhood in Speculation ; bur=s 
comprehending under it that which is trz/y Good and Ho- 
nelt, as oppolite to Vice and Diſhoneity, 


CH AP, 


Nor that we are able to be always a doing withour | 
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Cua?,. Vit 


The ſecond general Virtue, which conſiſts in maintain= 
ing of Human Society. Two Parts of it, Juſtice and 
Liberaliry. The firft Duty of Juſtice. All things 
at firft common, The Original of Property, Men 
are born for the Good, &c. of one another : whence 
ariſes the ſecond Duty of Fuſtice, Two ſorts of In- 
juſtice, the one of Commiſion; the ocher of O- 
miſſion. The 'Cauſes of the firit fort of Injuſtice ; 
Firft, Fear : Secondly, Deſire. 


O*® the other remaining three, * that which con- 
fiſts mm upholding Society, and keeping up 
murual Love and Nature amongſt Mankind, 
ſeems of the wm and moſt diffufive Extent, Ir 
comprehends nnder it rheſe rwo Parts : Firſt, Ju- 
fiice, which is much rhe moſt glorious and ſplendid 
of all Virrues, and alone entitles us ro the Name and 
Appellarion of Good Men. And, Secondly, Benefi- 
cence, Which may alſo be call'd either Bounry or Li- 
beraliry. Now the firſt thing that Juſtice requires 
of us is this, That no one ſhould do any Hurt to'anc- 
ther, unleſs he be neceſſarily driven upon it for his 
own Security : ® and whatever belongs either to all in 
common, or to particular Perſons as their own Proprie- 
ty, ſhould not be alter d, but made uſe of accord- 
ingly, Now no Man can ſay that he has any thing 


c bzs 


» Which may be calld Juſtice in a Jarger fignification of 
that Word, as it takes in all the Duties Men owe to one ano- 
ther, which is the ſecond general Head he mention'd ; and 
comprehends under it 7uſtice ftrictly focall'd, and Liberaliry 
or Kindneſs one to another ; of which he begins to trear, 
chap. 14. 

: The word deinde doth not denote a ſecond Duty of Jn- 
ſkice, but only the ſecond Part of the farit Duty, of, _ 0 

- Yong. 
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* þ; own by a Right of Nature ; bur either by an 
ancient immemorial Seizure, as thoſe who firſt 
lanted uninhabired Countries - Or, ſecondly, by 
queſt, as thoſe who have got things by rhe 
Right of the Sword ; or elſe by ſome Law, Com- 
pact, Agreement, or Lot. 'Tis by ſome of theſe 
means, that the People inhabiting 4 Arpinum and 
Tuſculum came to have thoſe Lands, which are 
now call'd theirs; and © the ſame may be ſaid as 
to private Mens Eftates. However, ſince at pre- 
ſent, by ſome of theſe ways, each particular Man 
has his perſonal Poſſefſions, out of that which by 
Narure was common to all, 'tis but reaſon that 
each ſhould hold what is now his own ; which 


| if any one endeayour to take away from _ 


| Wrong. The ing is, That of things which are com- 


mon, he ſhould content himſelf with his reaſonable Share: 
and thoſe which are a iate to particular Perſons, he 
ſhould ſuffer to remain in the State they are without diſtur- 
bance. The word ſuws ſignifies here, as in many other pla- 
ces, the ſame with proprius. | 

* He ſuppoſes all things at firſt to have been common, like 
the Room ina , or ſuch place ; and, asin theſe, 
he who farſt gets a Place has a Right to it, and can't be 
turn'd ont of it; ſo he j ins it to have been in old Time. 
Not that the —_ LEES x ives > Righs, Tu = _ 
Agreement among ind, t what any Man 
— himſelf of, ſhould be his own Property. See Grot, 

Jure B. & P. Book 2. ch. 2. 

* Cicero himſelf was born at Arpinum, a mean goes in - 
zaly ; hence, by his Enemies in contempt, call Inar. 
He had a noble Country-houſe at Tuſcu/urm, another Town 
not far from Rome, whither he often retir'd, and where he 
wrote five Books of Philoſophy, thence'call'd his Tiſculan 
Queſtions. - He therefore uſes the Examples of theſe two Pla- 
ces, becauſe his Son was acquainted with 'em. 

* Deſcriptie, ſignifies a Draught of any Land, or the like, 
in order to every Man's having his due Share : The meaning 
is, that private Men came to their Eſtates, by the like ſort 
et Diltribution or Allotment, as Towns and Cities did. 
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f he directly breaks in upon common Juſtice, and 
violates the Rights of Human Sociery. But ſce- 
ing ( as is excellently ſaid by Plato) we are not 
Born for our ſelves alone ; but that our native Country, 
our Friends and Relations, have a juft Claim and 
Title to ſome part of us; and ſeeing wharſoever is 
creared on Earth, was meerly defign'd (as rhe Sto- 
icks will have it) for the Service of Men ; and Men 
themſelves for the Service, Good and Afiſtance of 
one another : We s certainly in this ſhould be Fol- 
lowers of Nature, and ſecond her Intentions; and 
by producing all thart lies withm the reach of our 
Power for the general Intereſt, by mutually giving 
and receiving good Turns, by our Knowledge, In- 
duſtry, Riches or other means, ſhould endeavour 
ro keep up thar Love and Society, that ſhould be 
amongſt Men. Now the great Foundation of Ju- 
ſtice 15 Þ Faithfulneſi, which conſiſts in being con- 
ftantly firm to your Word, and a conſcientious per- 
formance of all Compacts and Bargains ; where- 
upon for rhis'once, ler us venrure to follow rhe Q- 
pinion of the Stoicks, thoſe mighty Admirers of De- 
rivations, and believe that Fides [Faithfulneſs)] is 


{o 


f Quicquid jure poſſidetur (ſays Quintil.) injuria aufertur ; 
Whateve: _ ty rs the righefol Pollen of, can't be 
taken from him without Injuſtice : Since every one then has 
a Right to that, which is now his own, tho? *twere original- 
iy common; -no one Without injuring him can diſpoſleſs him 

It again. 

_ I now comes to the ſecond Duty of Juſtice, which ts, 
To do all the Good we can ; as the furſt was, To done Wrong. 

b Juſtice is the rendring to every Man his due ; which no 
one can do without being true to his Word, and conſcien- 
tiouſly performing all Promiſes, Oaths, Bargains, &c. Fox 
he that Promiſes, &c. to another, makes himſelf a Debtor 
of ſomething to him, which he may demand as a kind ot 
Due. *Tis the buſineſs of Faithfulneſs to ſee this pay'd ; fo 
that Juſtice is, as *rwere, built upon Faithfulneſs, as its Ba- 
45 and Foundation. M Os ” 
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ſo call'd, (rho' per ir may ſeem a little roo far 
ferchr) rue fiat en eft, becauſe what was 
nn is perform'd, The Vice that is oppoſite 


ro Juſtice is Injuftice, of which there are rwo torts ; 


the fir confiſts in the actual doing an Injury to ano- 
ther ; the ſecond -m1amely looking on while he is In- 
qur'd, and nor helping and defendipg him, rho' we 
are able. - For. he thar 1njuriouſly upon ano» 
ther, whether prompted by Rage or other violent 
Paflion, does as 'rwere leap ar the throat of his 
C on 3 and he thar refuſes 10 help him-when 
Injurd, and toward off the Wrong, 1f it lies'in his 
power, is as plainly guilty of Baſeneſs and Injuſtice, 
as tho' he had deferred his Father, :his Friends, or 
his native Country. * Now that former Injuftice, 
which conſiſts in the wilful and aRual H/ronging anc- 
ther, has hs pp caufe = Fear ; _— 
-be, who defignedly does a Man an Injury, is afrai 
leaft himſelf ſhould be:forc'd to undergo:one, if he 
does not ſecure 'himſelf by doing it before-hand. 
Bur generally tpeaking, the great fource and foun- 
rain:of all fuch Injuſtice-is 1:the ſarisfying ſome ir- 
regular and 'exorbitanr Appetite ; and in a more 
eſpecial manner, rhe defire of Riches : of which we 
ſhall therefore ſay ſomething in particular. 


| Having laid down the two great Duties of Juſtice, and 
the Foundation of it ; he now proceeds to its oppoſite Vice, 
injuſtice, (of which there are two ſorts) and the Cauſes 0 


F. 

* The Cauſes of the firſt fort of Injuſtice, viz. Of C 
iſſn : Firſt, Fear. Not but that 'tis lawful, if I ſee anc 
ther taking up a. Sword, and plainly perceive he's going to 
'Stabme, to Stab hmm betore-hand ro prevent my own Deat 
if I can't poſſibly eſcape any other way. But rhis muſt þ 
very certam and a nt; a bare fear or ſuſpicion that ano- 
ther deligns me an Injury, not'being a ſufficient Reaſon 
I ſhould do him one. 

: Aſecond Cauſe of this Injultice, The ſatisfying ſome ir- 
yegular Deſire; as, Firft, That of Money; of which in the 
next Chapter, 
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pale Ea ingrof the: 2 Marcus Craſſus, 
hat,whoeyer deſign'd to be a leading -Man jn the 
Commonwealth, oz REVEr tO think De had hone 
enough,,::itl he icould maintain-?, an;Arpry. with its 
yearly, Revenue. , Qthers take. Pleaſure ; in WPicnger 


* A noble and wealthy, but-very covetous:Romny, ewite 
Conſul with Pompey the Great, whom' #/ll. Patenc. calls' #:- 

wvictum par Conjuluns. He was mitts Proconſul of  Apaliz 
where he quell'd Spartacus, Ring-leader of: the Slaves, ay 
Put anend tothe Servile War. Av.latthe; with Poapey, mw 
non wh divided the whole Rowan we:berween2em, and 

made the [fir{t CENIIEES : Here the © Batt. talling 'to: bis 

Thare, bemade War apen the Parthians, -out of a &'of 
Money ; | butt was ———— 'ctnt and had melrtd 
Gold gr py Throat cad Budy: | His Lifeis 
writ by Plutarth. : 

> A Roman Army was four-Legions, each conſiſting of fix 
Thouſand Foot, and three Hundred Horſe; rwo ofthefe Legi-. 
vns WETE given to each Conſul _— Year« The monthly "_ 
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and Magnificence ; in a handſom, noble and plen- 
riful way of Living ; All which things have begor 
an inſatiable Greedineſs after Money, without which 
chey: 6 IE wt maintain'd.*\ Not 
but that'ammoderatt Defire of Riches, *and 'betrer- 
ing a Man's Eſtate, ſo'long as it abſtains from op- 
prefling*of others, is alſowable enough; bur i ve- 


endihip. "This hath'appear'd bur 
roo-manifeſtly-of Iare, in that raſhand mipudent 
"Artempt-of © Exſr's; who has broke thro' all thoſe 
Ties and Obligations; that eithe? by Gods os Meh 
could be laid'upon him; forthttompaſfing and get- 
$741 > ting 


Fon Ap EnR coo Ponnds: By which it appears 
hat an Eitate Craſſus dehr'd, to keep *em a whole Year. 

© A ſecond hy os ney — the Cauſe of In- 
juſtice, is, That of Honour, C. 

* A- famous ancient Latin Poce, born at Radie, a Town 
: in Calgbria, thenee by our Author call'd Red:ze heme, in his 
Oration-pro Archia. © He. was. familiar with 4 :canus 
Major,: the Wiſe  Lelius, Cato iu, &c. which lat 
brought him furſt ro Rome. 'His Works are loſt, except 
- Jomt Fragments preſery'd by Cicero, and others. - 

* Fulius Ceſar, who, ambitious of the Empire, rais'd z 
Civil War againſt the Senate. and Pompey the Great ; whom 
he uer'd in the Pharſalian Ficld. See an Account by him- 
(elf in his Gommei taries. i - | | | 6 
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ting of thar Empire to himſelf, which he vainly 
propos d i in his depray'd Imagination. Bur in this 
caſe, 'tis one very great nnhippwats, char the Thirſt 


| after Honowiry Empire; Power, &c. falls moſt upon 


Men of: the\ Souls, and'moſt exalred Na- 
tres ;- wherefore the * greater care-onght tobe ra- 
ken, ithar- nothing of Offence be committed in this 
kind." Now-it niakes a great difference in all Acts 
ib ſtice, wherher they proceed from ſome: vio- 
athon, (which: .4s. for-.rhe moſt parr- of ſhort 
SON or are done with Deſign and'previous 
Deliberation : For thoſe thar are Jo Effects. of k 
ſudden guſt .of Paſfion, ou cy not rof be ! 
of ſo:heinons Nature, as thoſe'thar proceed. f 
premedicared Malice. . And this may ſuffice for the 
tictt7fort of Injuſtice, : which - conſiſts in The attual 
_ ofi Y/rong ; and the Cauſes of 1 ir. 
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ASferbe +frcond;, | which only*cauſifts ax jfeeing! WM on 
> anorber-hyur d;; and being wanting; to aur Duty, © elf 
by not defending him ; the Cauſes of char arewone; B Th 
ro be ſeveral For:fame are-afraid of .offerttaig/o: i fo 
thers, or of bringing a trouble and charge upon:them«. | 
ſelves: Others are negligent, idle, or mean-ſpirited : 
And a thind forts there-is} wha are-f0 taktmupatith 
their own Concerns, -that el have noe hte 
regard the Oppreſs'd; whom Yet 'tis thei Duly.t 
ſave and prorect. I am therefore of Opinion, that 
Plato's Conſequence will hardly hold good, where 
ſpeaking abour the Philoſophers, he ſays, © They 
« are wholly rakcn up in the ſeeking out of Truth, 
« and perfectly negle& and make light of rhoſe 
« thimgs, which -the reſt of the -Worlkd-are-{o-ea- 
op after, and ſo contend about ; and that there- 
© fore they are juſt. Thy, I ſay, I am afraid ns 4 
bad Conſequence ; for tho', 'tis true, Þ rhey keep the | 
firſt ſorr of Juſtice, inaſmuch as they a#ualy do no i ,,, 
| Wrong; i Sc 
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4 J # | 
Y fs cnce now to he ſecond ſort of Injuſtice, that of = 
Omiſſion ; the Cauſes of which are, firſt, Fear of giving Ot- q X 
fence, of Charge, &c. : 
b In Chap. 21. he puts two Caſes, wherein he thinks theſe 0 
Men may be excuſable : 1, If their Genius lie very much ; 
toward Learning, &c. 2. If they are of weak Conftituti- Qi 
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Wrong ; yet they run perfectly counter ro the 0- 
ther : for being engag'd in their Learning and Sru- 
dies, they abandon their Friends to be injur'd by o- 
thers, whom in Juſtice 'they ought ro have pro- 
rected and defended. So that 'ris believ'd, they'd 
hardly ever trouble 'emſelves fo far, as art all ro m- 
rer-meddle with rhe Buſineſs of rhe Publick, if ir 
was not altogether, as it were, forc'd upon them. 
Bur 'twere a great deal berrer would they do it vo- 
lmntarily ; for an< Action, rho' Honeſt, is nor rhere- 
fore truly virruous, unleſs it be done out of Choice, 
and with a Good-will. There are © others yer, who 
out-of a Deſire of improving their own Eſtares, 'or 
elſe a moroſe and Unſociable ſort of Temper, cry, 
They meddle with Nobody's Buſineſi but their own, rhar 
ſo they may ſeem ro be Men of ſtrict Honeſty, and ro 


Sociery of Mankind, while rhey beſtow neirher Stu- 
dy, Pains, nor Money toward the Preſervation of 


arc, Which at ſeveral times are required of , L 
| ay, 


0113, ſo as to-be unable to- meddle with Publick Afﬀairs; as 
Scipio's Son was. Th ; 
© The Moraliſts make a diſtintion between doing an honef? . 


' Aftion, and __ it honeſtly, honeſtum and honeſte agere. 


He that pays another his due, does an hone#t Attion ; bur he 
does not da honeſtly, if againſt his Will, and by compulſion 
of Laws. 
* Another Cauſe of this ſort of Injuſtice, a.moroſe unſo- 
cable Temper, &c. 
C4 «be 
t | 
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ſay, Unleſs we are fond of our own Eaſe; for the 
trurch on't is, 'tis a troubleſome rhing tro be con- 
cern'd in the Buſineſs of other People ; however 
ald © Chremes in Terence thinks, That he ought to be 

cern'd for the Good of all Men. Bur be that as it 


will, foraſmuch as the Succeſs of our own Aﬀairs, ! 
whether Good or Ill, more nearly concerns us, and ? 
makes as more ſenſible, than that of another's ; 
(which appears ro us ſmall, as a thing at a gzeatdi- | 


ſtance) therefore we paſs a quite nt Judg- 
ment upon the. one and the other. And, upon this 


account, 'tis a very good Rule thar is given by ſome | 


Men, That we ſhould never venture upon any Aﬀti- 
on, of which we doubt whether @s Hone#t or Diſho- 
neft. For Honeſty quickly would fhew ir ſelf by its 
own native Brightneſs ; and the Doubting abour ir 
is a plain Intimation, that at leaſt we ſuſpected 
ſome Injuſtice when we did it. | 


* Terence's Heautontimoroumenos , AQ. 1. Sc. 1. Chremes 
expoſtulating with Menedemus for working ſo vefy hard, the 
other asks him, What he has to do to meddle wit another's 
Buſineſs : ro which he anſwers, Hemo ſum, humani nibil s 
me alienum puto; 1 am a Man, and accordingly ought to be 
concern'd in whatever relates to the Welfare of any Man: 
Which good-natur'd Sentence, S* Auſtin tells us, was ap- 
plauded by theg@hole Theatre. Weare all Fellow-members, 
and (as was obſery'd, Chap. 7.) born for the Service, Good, 
and Afhiſtance of one another, it being the fundamental Prin- 
ciple of the Law of Nature, That every Man ſhould ſeek the 
' Good and Welfare of the whole Society, and every Member 
of it, as well as his own private and particular Intereſt : 
Omnmius homo eft omni homini proximus, nec ulla cogitanaa eft 
pray we ba generis, ubi eft natura communis, ſays the fore- 
cited Farther. 
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That we make it our _—_ Endeavour to pro- i# P" 
mote the Good _ orb ll Mankind : So 8} 
that our Dur dr always rhe ſame, bur vari- p- 
os © aeebred £ GC af - Circainſtancts. 
Therecira ho into ec for inſtance, * 59 
uy ps tifhee of Which would bring very grear & © 
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, as that the keeping one's Promiſe, or the like, would 

be aft 6a fo —_—__ thoſe Rules, (that is, would be 
t Tnjrpro dim made ir, of hin-t6:whom jr was 
fra afterwards fn gy 

RD —_ — — Ts becauſe, if we 
ſhould, *rwould be + Breach of the mental Rule of F 17 
that Virtue. - This is the firſt Caſe, wherein'a lar k om 4 
blig'd ro bs #8 good as his Promiſe, To 
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the Girl Rule of: uſtice, Kor o 80209 Wroage ie me 
þe -the to'whony they were ade, Fran I 
— a Miſchief if enſuing would not have - demanded jr : 
t : 

e Becauf yt ekanes the Perſon, who made fuch a Pro- 2 
miſe, had he thought of ſuch + Damage likely 20 Wo 


wou 


- 
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Chap. x. TurLrtys Orprexs: FF 
promisd tro, Again, & even Juſtice ir ſelf - requires 
us ro perform a greater before a leffer Dury : You 
romile, for example, a Friend of yours, ro affiſt 
im in-a Cauſe that he has depending, but your 
Son grows dangeroully ſick in rhe mean time ; here 


© "would be no ® breach of Dury in you, if you 


Z ſhonld not make pood whar' you promis'd to 
2 Friend ; and he f Es 


imſelf rather would be m 

blame, ſhould he complain of being diſappointed 
by you. Further, + 'ris plain ro apy ones Sence, 
that ſuch ſorr of Promiſes can never be binding, 
as are made by People over-aw'd by Fear, or over- 
reach'd by Deceit ; moft- of which are void by the 
k Przror's EdiCts, and ſome of 'em even by the 
Laws themſelves. ' But another great $ from 


which Injuries ariſe, is ſome Quirk or Cavil, and 


an over-ſubtle and malicious Interpretation of rhe 
Laws ; from whence rhar Saying, Summum jus ſum- 
ma Injuria, The height of Fuſtice s the height of Ro- 

guery, 


would not have made it. We promiſe as Men, who aren't 
ipfallible, and can't provide-2gainſt every thing that may 
happen; wherefore we are ſuppos'd rot. to am any fur- 
ther, than what we now know ; and ſhould any extraordi- 
nary thing happen in the mean time, *ris to be taken as a 
thing, which we- tacitly GT But here we muſt pro- 
ceed very warily and cautiouſly : this will hardly hold good 
11 the caſe of a Promiſſory Oath, where God himſelf is call'd 
to witneſs, Sze Grot..de Jure B. & P. Puffendorf, &c. upors 
OE aiſ] X from kiplr 
t e wherein a, Man is diſpenic* 

his Pong is, when ſome greater Dity red ultes his Arteg- 
dance in the mean time. _ "OM 

> Becauſe tq take care of a Son's Life, is a greater Duty, 
than to aſliſt a Friend; and therefore ought to take place 
before it. 

3 Another Caſe wherein a Man is not oblig'd to perform 
his Prongiſe,, is, when he was forc'd to make it thro? Fear, 
or drawn to it by ſome Deceit. See the forecired Authors, 

* The Laws being deliver'd only in general Terms, and 
not being able to deſcend to all particular Cafes, 'rwas _ 
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guery, is now become a daily and common Pro- 
yerb among us. There are ono: Examples of 
this ro be mer with in our Publick Tranſactions ; 
asthar of Him, for Example,who concluding a Truce 
with the Enemy for -thirry Days, made continual 
Incurſions into their Territory by Night ; becauſe, 
forſoorh, rhe Truce was not made for ſo man 
Nights, but only ſo many Days. Juſt ſuch a crat- 

and pirriful -Trick (it rhe Story be true) was 
that notable Cunning of Quintus Fabins Labev's ; 
(or whoever the Man was, for I have it any by 
hear-ſay) who being by the Senate appointed Ar- 
bitraror, in a Difference berween thoſe of 1 Nola 
and Naples about their Bounds ; when he came ro 
the place that was appointed for the Treaty, rook 
aide the Commiſſioners of either Parry, exhor- 
red 'em privately, Not to be too eager and greedy 
in their bur rather ro take up and content 
'emſelyes with leſs, than pretend ro any more than 
what was honeſtly their Due. Both Parties did fo 
according to his defire, ſo that a good quanriry of 
Ground was left berween them :-rhis.he e'en goes. 
and adjudges'ro the Romans, leaving that to each 
Party, which they 'emſelves had demanded. And 
is not this now to Deceive and Cheat, rather than ro 
Judge? In all caſes therefore fuch ſubtle kind of 
Tricks ſhould be diligently avoided, 


_ gamer "_ horny or Judge, to ſupply that DefeRt by 
1 Two Cities in #aly, about fourteen Miles diſtant from 


CHAP, 
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Chap. xi. TuLLYs Oretrcss. 37 


oh of "this - 5 


Juſtice to be kept towards all ſorts of Men. Bounds to 
be obſerv'd in Punifſhing thoſe that have Injur'd us. 
Laws of War to be ſtrittly obſerv'd. Two ſorts of Di- 
ſputing, by Reaſon and by the Sword : The lat- 
ter s allowable, when we can't obtain what's our 
Right by the former. What ought to be the End of 
making War. How it ſhould bzcarryd on. The 
Strietneſs of the old Romans in obſerdzug the Laws 
of War. A Story of the Elder Cato to that © 


purpoſe. 


Pere are certain * Duties or Offices alſo, ro be 
ſtrictly obſerv'd, even towards thoſe rhat have 
injur'd us; for we ought not ro go beyond ſuch 
and ſuch Bounds, in exacting Revenge and Puniſh 
ment of another : in which particular it may = 
haps be enough, to make him than has wrong'd us 
repent of the Wrong done ; ſo that he himſelf may 
abſtain from rhe like, and others rake . warning 
from his Example, for the furure. There'are cer- 
tain peculiar Laws of * War alſo, which are of all 
things moſt ſtrictly to be obſerv'd in the Common- 
wealth : For there being rwo ſorts of Diſpuring in 
the World, the one by Reaſon, and the other by o- 
pen Force ; and the former of rheſe being that which 
1S 


* After having diſcours'd of the Nature of Juſtice, &-c. he 
| to ſhew, That we ought to prattice it towards all 
of People ; as, Fir, Even towards thoſe who have 
wrong'd us. 
> In the ſecond place we ought to ſhew Juſtice to our Ene- 
mies : Firft, By not entring upon a War, but upon very juſt 
and good Grounds. Secondly, By carrying it on fairly, and 
being ready to accept of a reaſonable Peace. Thirdly, By 
ſhewing. Mercy to the ner'd, after we have = the 
Victory. The Words ore, inter arms ſitent leges, —_ 
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is agreeable to the Nature of Man, and the larter 
ro that of Brares ; when we cau't obtain what 1s 
our Righr by the one, we muſte'en of necefliry have 
recourſe ro the orher. "Tis allowable therefore rg 
undertake Wars, bur it muſt always be with-defign 
of obtaining a ſecure Peace. And when we have 
gotten the berrer of our Enermes, we ſhould reft 
content with the Victory alone, and ſhew our ſelves 
merciful and kind ro” 'em'afrerwards ; unleſs they 
are ſuch as have been very Cruel, and commirted 
inhuman Barbariries in the War. Thus our Fore- 
fathers rook into their Ciry the © Aquians, Volſci- 
ans, Sabines, and others, whom they had ſubdu'd ; 
whereas * Carthage and Numantia they entirely 
deſtroy.d. 1 coula wiſh I might nor add © Ce- 
rinth wo; bur I believe they had ſomething in 
_—— they did ir, and that more efpe- 
cially the Sirnation of the Place ; which being ſo 
very convenient as it was, they were afraid leaſt 


it. mighr be, at one time or other, an Encourage=- _ 


ment to a Revolt. In my Opinion 'tis always our 
_— do what we can for a fair and fafe Peace : 
in which thing if Pcople would havef hearkned rome, 

we- 


be taken in a very reftrain'd Sence, fo as to mean the Civit 
and Judiciary Laws, not thoſe of Nature, and Juſtice towards: 
Enemies. See Gror. Prolegom. ad Lib. de Jure B. & P. 

© Several little Nations in /faly, all conquer'd by the Re- 
mans. 

* The former a City in AfFick, the latter in Spain; both 
taken by Scipio Af icanns the Younger. 
Bern gn tn nin Larry rn 

o » W parates P-loponneſws, or 

from the reſt of Greece, Hither $* Paul writ two of his E- 
piltles. *Twastaken by Mwnmius, the Reman Conful, and 
ras'd to the Ground, becauſe of ſome Aﬀront the Corinthi- 
ans had given to the Roman Ambaſſadors. 

f In the Civil War between Ceſar and Pompey, Cicero al- 
ways labour'd for a Peace and Agreement. between. rhe Par- 
tics ; but to no purpoſe. bas. 


SY 
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Chap./Si. Twrrtrs Orrrcas. 39 
we mighr-at this rime have feen -the» Republick, 
tho', 'ris reve; :þ can't ſay-ina flouriſhing: Condition; 
cerrainiy nor; as ar preſenr we Percenve 17, ene 
nr lubvencd' and fat n inroRums. And > oe 
are bound ra be merciful ro thoſe-we have actoally 
conquer'&; fo-ſhonld thoſe alſo be receivd imo Fa- 
_ who have ——_— their Arms, and —_— 
ves w General's Merey ; a 
that even the rhe Breach be 'made in- their Ciry 
Walls;. - Our good Fore:-farhers'! were moſt ſtrict 
paſt as. ro: rhus-parricular:; 'the ' Cuſtom of thoſe 
Tirnes making him rhe Parron of a conquer'd Ci- 
ty or People, who. firſt recetv'd 'ems into the Faith 
and Allegiance of the People of Rome. In ſhorr, 
Fhe whole. Righd, ies albrhe Dunes of -War' are 
moſt "relpty ſer-dowrn in. the- © Feria) Tan. 
ont of whith it 1s manifeſt, thar never apy War 
camnbe. jalthy wndeetaken,: unkfs Satisfaction bave 
beer firſt-demdnded; and Proclamation of it made 
publickly before-hand. Poppilius was Commander 
in one of the Provinces, and Cato's Son a young 
Solder under him; and” Poppiiiur thinking fir-ro 
disband one of his Legions, i happen'd to be the 
ſame in which rhe: young Marrwas, who therefore 


was:diſmiſsd, Ann gFbE reſt. of rhe-Soldiess © Bur 


having a.mind to: {ce more .of the War; he not- 
wicktanding his continu'd: ſtill in. the Army. 
Herenpon old. Caro writes. a Letter to Pogyiiter, 
and therein delfires him, That if he ſuffer'd hy 


# Son 
ro 


"The Fetiales were a ſort of Prieſts or Heralds among the 
Romans, eftabliſh'd by Nums, whoſe Buſineſs it was to de- 
rermin-all Caſes about the Lawfulneſs of War ; abour cs, 
Ambadfladors, &rc. were ſeat to demand Satisfation 
of rhe People that hadeoffended ; they denounc'd or pro- 
claim'd Wars; and, in ſhort, nothing of that nature could 
be done without thei Advice. Cicero gives us an account of 
their Duries in his De Leg. 2. 9. Federnmm, pacis, belli, indur 
Ciarum judicts Feciales ſunto, KC. a 
n 
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' to remain in the Army, | be would give bim by Þ Mi» 
litary Oath' again ; foraſmuch the former being void 
by his Riobendaegy: - be could nos any m_ _ 
Fully with 'an Enemy: So religiouſly ca 
were in thoſe Days, of doing nothing that's —_ 
ry to the Laws of War. There is extant ftill an 
Epiſtle of Cato the Father's ro his Son, in which he 
os him, That he had heard of hn bein Divichdad 
by the Conſul, when he was a'Soldier in 
in the War with Perſeus :- and therefore be adviſe; 
him nos, by | any means F0 intermeddle in a Battle; 


becauſe, he ſays, 'tis unlawful for: one, that s no-lon- © 


ger a Soldier, to engage with the. —_ 


*. An —_— whs given eo r= 
went ont to , Which 
obliged be fairhfulo their &7 Fea the wot 
i The ta of Mavedenia, BEUtvir arid Wide ini eeHniþh 


by Pavias Emails, the Renian: Conful, about the Year-of 
Rome 586. See Plutarch's Life of Amilius. 4: Holrenn 


'F 1015 | 11 wie :£f, ih 
S. "c ſoy A. "i "NIL ' £:1 Ie 
The Croiltty if the old Romins amd obey 
mics, in giving '&mM "He mildeft Names: "Ste 
Wars are only for Empire, others for Safety :- Di 
ference of ConduHtt to be obſerv'd in each.-* A no le 
and generous Saying of King Pyrrhus. 


A hee } I can't but pA ts Thar 
who 15 properly Perduellis, | a 

born Enemy] had \by our Anceſtors -rhe 260 of 
Hoſtis giv'n him ; the gentleneſs of the Word fone 
whar leſſening the foulneſs and odium of the Thi 

for Hoſtis [an Enemy ] among them fignify' > 
fame thing, that Peregrinus [a Stranger] does now 

a= 
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Chap. xii. TurLyYs Orricss. 41: 


amongſt us ; as apvears from the * Laws of the XII 
Tables, and therein ſuch ſort of Expreflions as theſe, 
b Status dies cum heſte ; and, Adverſus hoſtem eterna 
auftoritas, What greater Courrefie could be ſhewn 
than this, ro call even an Enemy by only the ſoft- 
eſt and moſt obliging Names ? Tho' the Word 
is now alter'd, L contels from thar mild ro an 
harſher Sence, Cuſtom having chang'd it from whar 
it firſt properly ſignified, a Stranger, ro denote ſuch 
a one as bears Arms againft us, We have told you 
© already what previous Cauſes and Conditions 
there ſhould be, before any War can be lawful and 
juſt ; the ſame are requir'd even in thoſe Wars alſo, 
which are undertaken meerly for Glory and Em- 
pire : Bur then all Conteſts of this latter forr, 
ſhould be carried on with leſs Heat and Animoſiries ; 
for as in the Differences thar happen among Ciri- 
zens, we make a diſtinction berween a violent E-- 
nemy, and a generous Rival ; (in one caſe nothing 
bur a Title x Honour, in the other our Lives and 
Reputarions being concern'd) ſo did our Anceſtors 
do in their Wars. Thar which they waged with 
the 


* The Body of the ancient Roman Laws, whi were 0s 
ther'd from - wiſeſt Laws of all the Grecians, by the De- 
cemviri created for that purpoſe, about the Year of Rome 301. 
See the an” 'em in Livy, Book 3. chap. 33, 34. where 
he calls *em the fons omnis publici, privatiq; Furs ; and our 
Author in his firſt Book de Or at. prefers 'em for Wiſdom be- 
fore whole Libraries of Philoſophers. : 

 Þ Theſe are the Words of two Laws, taken out of the XII 
Tables ; See Charondas de Leg. XII Tab. The Meaning of 
the fri, is, That whoever has got any Buſineſs at Law with 
a rang; ſhall appoint a Day for the Deciſion of it before- 
hand, that ſo he may have time to make his Appearance: 
Of the ſecond, Tho* a Stranger had poſſeſs'd a Man's Eſtate 
never ſo long, he ſhould have no Title to it by way of Pre- 
ſcription ; but the rightful Owner, after never ſo mauy 
Years, ſhould have Authority and Power to demand it of him 


again. 
< la the foregoing Chapter. Py 
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rhe * Cimbers and © Celtibers, was manag'd as with 
hareful and implacable Enemies ; rhe Queftion rhen 
being, not whether of the rwo ſhould remain a 
CRE bur whether ſhould remain a People 
at all: Whereas thoſe with the 'Larins, Carthagomi- 
ans, ® Pyrrhus, &c. were only Quarrels about Ho- 
nour and Dominion. The Carthapginians were per= 
fidious and treacherous ; Hamiba!, 
mander Cruel ; bur all rhe reſt more Faithful and 
Merciful. That Speech of Pyrrhus is indeed very 
extraordinary upon reſtoring rhe Caprives, when 
he ſays, 

E I neither Gold of you nor Price demand : 

Nor will I chaffer, but fight out the War : 

Let Steel, not Gold zo each their Fate decide. 

Whether to you, ar me Dame Fortune will 

Fhe Vitt'ry grant ; or what the Chance of War, 

Shall Courage try. And thy I add withal, 

That freely I their Liberties reſtore 

To theſe brave Men, whoſe Lives the War has ſpar d. 

Freely T give ; do you as freely take, 

Ich" name of tl” mighty Geds. 


A truly Royal and Princely Saying, and worthy of 
the glorious Family of the ® Aacide. 


® A barbarous and ſavage Nothern People, who made an 
Inroad into /taly, and put the Roman State into & very great 
Fear; but at laſt were routed by Merins and Catulus. See 
Plut. Life of Marius. 


* A valiant and hardy People, who from-that part of Gaw/ 


Which was call'd Celtick, near the River Ligeris, went into 
- >, and there ſettled upon the River Iherus ; whence call'd 


Celtiberi., Numantia was their Cir 


Y. 
© AKingof Epirus, whoroade the Romans, and 
routed 'em ſeveral times, for the fake of the Tarentines, who- 
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| - 1. oe. 8 A:P.+3 ML | 
Rareicular Perſons bound in Juſtice to keep the Prome= 
ſes made to an Enemy. | The Example- of Regulus. 
The Story of ten who did the- contrary : How: pur 
. nifÞ d by the Romans particularly one, who thought 
to have eſcapd by a Quirk. A' noble Inſtance of the: 
. Roman Fullice to King Pyrrhus, Fuſtice to be kepr 
. tamards the meanett Slaves. Two Ways whereby In- 
ſures are done, Fraud and Force. Fraud the more: 
odjous. | To be a Rogue under the Mak of Honeſty, 
the-greateit of Villanses. | 


*T'is alſo the ra, ak apc rh ihe pre og 

Cid time, forc d by the necefliry of their Cir- 
Reiaths. ug they have Lats any! Promiſe or Oath 
to an Enemy ; afterwards to ſee that they, perform 
ir fathtully; Thus d Repulgs was taken in the firſt 
Punich Was by the Carthaginians, and ſent by them 
$0, Rees about an Exchange of Priſoners, upon {o- 
lean .Oach given that ke would. rerurn ro 'em again : 
as ſoon then as he was come to Ryme,, he firſt. 
advis'd the. Senate againſt making ſuch a Change, 
and when he had done it - (tho' beg'd on ro ray by 
his, Friends /and Relations) rarher rerurn'd.ro-a cer- 
rain Puniſhment, than his Oath ſhould be broken, 
tho” made.rwo an Enemy. . But; Hamikbal, inthe fe-- 
cond Carthaginian War, after our fatal Defeat ar 
© Cann, (cnt ten ro Rome under the ſame Obliga- 


't10nN 


*'Thus fat in general of puiblick Juſtice to an Enemy : He 
now proceeds to ſay, That Juſtice obliges parricular Perſons 
roo, it at any time they have made any Promiſes to their E- 
nemies, afterwards to perforns tonFairhhelly. : 

"$52. Book 3204 2.74 - EE ATOLFTYER 

© Alutle Vilage in 4/tulis, where the Romans, under the 
Condul- of Pawiss and Varre, were: Qverthrown by Haw 
n:bal, the Carthaginman General. + + + + | i 
2e 
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tion of returning again, unleſs by their Intereſt they 
could prevail with the Senate ro redeem their Pri- þ 
foners ; who were all by the Cenſors depriv'd- of 
their Priviledges as Free-men, and ry'd to pay ſuch 
and ſuch'Dunes to the Publick as long as they liv'd, 
for nor being true ro rheir Oaths and Obligations. 
There was one of 'em thought by a Trick to have 
eluded the force of his Oath, bur was nevertheleſs 
py for all that : His Shift was this; Hannibal 
ad Jet 'em depart his Camp upon'the Condition 
afore-mention'd ; when rherefore rhey had 'gorten 
a little way our of ir, what does he do but come 
back to it again, under colour of having forgor"to 
take ſomerhing (I know not what) with him : 
And then away he goes out again, diſcharg'd (as 
he thought) from his Obligation of Returning. And 
ſo, 'tis very true, he was in Word, but not in Rea- 
liry ; for in all fuch Oaths we aren't to arrend to the 
meer Ferm of Words, but the true Deſign and In- 
rention 'of 'em.- - But the, greateſt Example of Ju+ 
ftice 'to an Enemy, was ſhewn by our Anceſtors 16 
wards King Pyrrhus : * There came a Deferter out 
of Pyrrhus's Camp, and offer'd the Senate ro di- 
ſparch him with Poyſon ; which they and Fabrici- I © 
us were ſo far from accepting of,' that they gave i. 
him up again as a Traitor to his Maſter. Fhws 
we may fee, that they would" nar allow of any' 
unjuſt way of Dealing,” rho'"for 'rhe Dearth of a 
powerful and invading Advetfary : And {much 
for rhe Duties required in War. There is one part 
of ©-Juſtice remaining behind, and which oughr by 
no, means to be forgotten by us ; I mean thar..rp- \ 
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* See Ch. z. and 2:2. of Book x. N26 ER 
* He has ſhewen there are Rules of Juſtice to be obſerv'd, 
towards thoſe that have injur'd us, and our very Enemies : 
Here he proceeds to a third ſart of Pcople they are ro be ob- 
{crv'd towards, viz. Slaves. ' * ” PIEIOED 


Chap. xiv. TuLLY's Orxices. 45 
wards the loweſt and meaneft ſort of People : And 


E theſe are more eſpecially rhoſe we call our Slaves ; 


in relation ro whom, 'ris a very good Rule that is * 
-given by ſome Men; Thar-we d uſe 'em no 
-otherwiſe than we doour Day-labourers, Make 'em 
firtt do their Work, and then pay 'em honeſtly what 
'they have earn'd. In fine, To cloſe up this Diſcourſe 


| of Juſtice, There are rwo Ways or Merhods, where- 


y one/Mian may Injure or Oppreſs another ; the 
A is Fraud and Subtlery, the orher Force and 
Violence.; the former of which, is the part of 
a Fox; and the latter of a'Lyon-: Both of 'em cer- 
ramly very unworthy of a reaſonable Crearure ; 
rho” Fraud,. I think, is the more odious of the rwo. 
Bur of all-Injuſtice, theirs is certainly of the deep- 
eft Dye, who make ittheir Buſineſs ro appear honeſt 
Men, even whulft they 'are:practifing the greateſt 
of Villanies. :;; 1108 078 Va 
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C im AP. XIV. 


Of Liberality, the Jecong pert of general Juſtice. Three 


Cautions to be obſerv d concerning it. Tis not Li- 
berality, to beſtow upon one, what us wrongfully ta- 
ken from another ; nor what ought to have rather 
been given to our Relations ; nor to give out of Vain- 
glory. Bounty ſhould be proportion d to the Merit of 
che Receiver, which u of ſeveral ſorts. 


WE have now gone thro' with the Subject of Ju- 
ſtice, ir ® remains in the next place (to go on 
according to our Method propos'd) that we ſay fome- 
thing likewiſe of Bounty and Liberality, than which 
there 

* In Chap. 7. he divided Juſtice, taken in ns largeſt Extent, 


into Fuſtice ttrictly fo call'd, and Libcrality: Having _— 
| | wih' 
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| there is nothing| more nearly ally'd'ro the Nature of 
Man. Bur then we muft obſerve theſe following 
Cautions: Fir#, Thar we take care in all Aids of 
Bounty, that ben't Þ_ prejudicial to thoſe we 


would oblige by 'em, [nor ro any other: Body, 'Se- 


condly, That we don't in our Bounty and Li 
ry go beyond our Eftares, And, Thirdly, Thar we 
duely proportion our Kindnefs, according to eve- 
Ty Man's Merit and Deſerts:' * And firſt of rhe 
former, which is grounded uponthe great and fan- 
damental Principle of af Jaſtice,: ro which-this Dv- 
ry in all irs particular Inſtances thonld'be referr'd, 
For he who pretending ro do one a Kindneſs, docs 
thar which is really a Prejudice to him, is indeed fo 
Far from being Kind and Obliging, as hat he -onght 
to be counted 'a moſt; pernicious -Flarrerer : and ro 
do any manter' of Injury wo oney{thar-you 1 
ſhew your Generofiry and Bounry ro anorher, is j 
one and the ſame fort of Roguery and —— 
as t0-Enrich your ſelf by the Spoils of your Net 
bour. Yer this is the Fault of a great many People, 
and eſpecially thoſe who are defirous of Glory, 
ro take away from ſome that which juſtly belongs 
ro 'em, thar ſo they may have ro upon 0+ 
thers ; and they're apr ro think 'emſclves Net 
Y 


niſh'd his Diſcourſe upon the former of theſe, he proceeds to 
the latrer in this Chapter, about which he firſt lays down 
three Cautions. 

» As thoſe wholend or give Money to young Spendthrifts, 
to help 'em forward and encourage *em in their 11] Courſes, 
or the like; which is =—_ very greart Injury to 'em. 

© Having laid down his three Cautions, he proceeds in or- 
der to ſay ſomething upon each of 'em. I take the; id enim 
therefore to referr to his firſt Caution, That our Bounty ben't 
really a Prejudice to any one; for to do no Wrong he laid down 
before, [ chap. 7. and 10.] as the firſt fundamental Principle 
'of Juſtice. His Caution was, that our Bounty ſhould not be 
Hurtful, and here he gives his Reaſon for it, 14 enim, &c. 1.e. 
For not to Hurt or Injure any body is the firſt and bundames” 
ta 
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ly bountiful, if they Enrich their Adherems by any 
manner of-means. Bur this is ſo far from being a . 
Dury of Liberality, thar noching.in the World can 
be more contrary to it. Ir ought to be therefore-our 
firſt care =Ginag, Thar what we beſtowbe a real 
Advamage and Kindneſs to our Friend, and no 
ways an Injury to-any third Perſon. Thar Action 
therefore of * Ceſar and $yla's, 'in raking away E- 
ſtares from the Tighrful Proprietors, and-giving 'em 
ro others who had nothing to do with em, oughr 
by no means to'be accounted Liberal; for nothing 
can ever be truly ſuch, that is not at the ſamerime 
Juſt and Honeft. ' A © fecond Caurion.ro be-obſerv'd 
was this, That aur-Bounty ben't ſuffer'd. to exceed our 
Abilities ; for they who give more than their Eſtates 
will allow of, are, in the firſt —_ injurious to 
rheir own Relations, by ! that :Wealrh u 
on other People, bo x wry Sure have bas 
iven, or left ro them. Beſide thar this'over-pgrezc 
owns in Giving, is uſually accompany'd with an 
anſwerable Deſire and Greedineſs of Getring ; which 
often proceeds even to down-right Opprefiton, that 
ſo Men may have wherewithal ro ſupply this extra- 
vagant Humor. One may alfo oblerve in a great 
many People, that they take a fort of Pride in be- 
ing counted Magnificent, and give very plentifully, 
not from any generous Principle in their Natures, 


- but only ro appear Great in the Eye of the World ; 


fo 


tal Rule of Juſtice, which Juſtice ou to be the Meaſure of 
Bounty ; nothing being Liberal (as he afterwards obſery 
but whar is agreeable to the Rules of Juſtice. | 
« The firſt after he had conquer'd ompey the Great ; and 
the ſecond after he had conquer'd Marius in their Civil Wars, 
* Here he comes to his ſecond Rule to be obſerv'd in Gi- 


_ ving. 


f For 'ris our Duty inthe firſt place to provide for our Re- 
lations, and thoſe who more immediately depend upon us. 
See the latter end of Chap. 17. » 
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ſo thar all their Bounry is reſoly'd into nothing bur 
meer Ourfide and Prerence, and is nearer of kin 
ro Vanity and Folly, than 'ris to either Liberaliry 
or H . © The third Caution was, That our 
Bounty ſhould be proportion'd to the Merits of the 
Receiver : In judging of which, we are firſt ro con- 
fider the Man's Honeſty or Manners ; ſecondly, 
the Good-will he bears rowards us ; thirdly, the 
nearneſs of ng , or Society that is berween 
us ; and, laſtly, the Benefits we have formerly re- 
<eiv'd from him. "Tis defirable thar all rheſe In- 
ducements might concur in the ſame Perſon ; bur 
when they do not, we ſhould beftow our Kind- 
neſs more eſpecially on him, in whom we find the 
moſt, and weighrieſt of 'em. 


© The third Caution to be din Giving, The Merits, 
&ec. Theſe are to be judg'd of from four Heads, which he 
weat* of in order. 


CHAP, 
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Honeſty, the firit ſort of Merit, We aren't to expeft 
we ſhall find perfetly good Men. Modeſty, Tempe- 
rance, &c. more eſpecially to be regarded. How we 
ſhould judge of Men's Good-will towards us. Gra- 
titude a moft neceſſary Duty : We __ imitate 
fruitful Fields, by returning more than we have re- 
ceivd. How to judge of the Value of any Kindneſs: 
Thoſe to be leait eſteem'd that are done raſhly and in- 
conſiderately. We ſhould do mo#t for thoſe that ſtand 
in greateft need, if they are otherwiſe deſerving. 


a NO” ſeeing we don't live amongſt ſuch as, are 
perfectly and fully Wiſe, bur ſuch as are 
thought to have done very well, if they are bur, as 
'rwere, the rough Draughts of Virtue ; we ought 
ro conlider, I think, in the firſt place, Thar no one 
thould wholly be neglected in his caſe, in whom 
there appears any ſhadow or reſemblance of real Ho- 
neſty ; burthar thoſe Men oughr to be principally re- 
ou who excel m rhe quiet and more peaceable 
irtues of Modeſty, Temperance, and eſpecially this 

b Juſtice, of which I have now been difcourſing 
a great while, © For moſt rimes Greatneſs of Spi- 
rit and Courage, unleſs it be in thoſe who are 
perfetly Wile and Virtuous, is ſomething roo hot 
and apt to boil over ; the others are the Virtnes, 
which ſeem more peculiarly ro conſtirure a Good 


Man. 
* The firſt thing we are to judge a Man's Merits by, is his 


Honeſty or good Manners ; in yp” 2g We aren't to 
ſtay, till we find perfe#ly Good, or Wiſe Men. 

> From Chap. 7. He takes Juſtice here, as in ſeveral other 
om, in the larger Sence, as it contains Liberality, Grati- 
tude, Ofc. 

© This he gives as a Reaſon of what he juſt now ſaid, That 
Modeſty, &c. ſhould be moſt he iu 

' cre 
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Man. And ſo much for the firſt fort of Merit to 


be conhider'd, viz. The Manners or Honeſty of rhe 


Perſon we would be Kind to. The 4 ſecond wa 
The Good=-will which he bears towards ws ; as to which 
it ſhould always be our principal care, to do moſt 
for him, by whom we are moſt belov'd : Now in 
judging of the Good-will that any one bears us, 
we are not to conſider (like Boys and Children) a 
ny ſudden flaſhes and hears of Paflion, bur rather a 
conſtant and well-ſerſed Afﬀection. Bur if a Man 
© in the next place, has done us any real Service, 0 
that our part 1s to make a Requital, and nor firſt ro 
lay an Obligation upon him, 'ris then our Dury tc 
rake ſome greater care; for of all rhe Virtues, there's 
none we are more neceſſarily oblig'd ro, than Graz: 
eude. If rhen, according to f Heſiod's Rule, even tha 
which was nothing bur barely lent us, is, if poſſible 
10 be rerurn'd back with Intereſt again; whar ab 
dant Rerurns ſhould we make rorhoſe, by whom we 
have been freely and generouſly Oblig'd 2 Wha 
leſs can we do than be like fruitful Fields, which pre 
duce, beyond compariſon more than was thrown 1 
ro'em ? And if we do Services even to thoſe Me 
from whom we hope afterwards ro receive a 
Favours ; ought we not much more rodo the ſame 
tro thoſe, from whoſe forward Kindneſs we have 
already receiv'd 'em 2 For the Virrue of Libera 


lit 


« Here he proceeds to the ſecond of his four Grounds of 
Merit, The Good-will, &c. 

* This is the fourth thing to be conſider'd in judging of 
Man's Merits, The Benefits, &c. He diſcourſes of this in the 
third place, becauſe (I ſuppoſe} the next will take up ſo muct 
room, that ifthis had come after ir, *twould have look'd too 
far dittant from rhe other two foregoing. 

f Anancient Greek Poer, born at Aſcra, a Town in Beotia 
thence call'd Aſcreus Senex. Some think he was older than 
Homer, tho* Paterculus makes him a Hundred and twenty 
Years younger, His Works are till extant. 
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liry containing under it theſe rwo Parts; in the 
| fir place, The doing a Kindneſs to any one ; and, 
ſecondly, The requiring it when done to us ; whe- 
ther we'll perform the former or nor, is altogether 
lefr ro our own Choice ; bur every Good 8s Man's 
oblig'd ro the latter, when e're he can do it © with- 
our Injuſtice, Bur rhen we're ro make a diſtin- 
cion berween Benetirs, and are there bound to 
make the moſt ample Returns, where the Obliga- 
tions we have receivd are the greateſt. And to 
judge of the Merits of any Kindneſs, we are 
chiefly ro confider in what manrier it was done ; 
as whether freely, confiderately and from a Prin- 
ciple of Good-nature, For ſeveral People do ma- 
ny things Raſhly,. and with a blind ſorr of Im- 
pulſe ; rhrowing away their Favours upon all with- 
out diftinftion ; being hurried abour, as ir were 
with a Tempeſt, by every mad and frolickſome 
Humour, and every ſudden or impetuous Paſſion. 
A Benefit therefore, when receiv'd from ſuch 'a 
one, is not to be eſteem'd of an equal Value, with 
thoſe thar procced from a ſerled Judgment and due 
Confideration, Bur onr _ Dury both in do- 
ing of Kindnefles and making Requitals, is, To do 
moſt for thoſe rhar ftand in greateſt necd of ir, ſuppo- 
ſing all Circumſtances elſe ro be _ : the contrary 
ro which appears plainly in the Practice and Acti- 
ons of the moſt part of Men ; for, People chooſe 
ro beſtow their Favours, upon thoſe from whom 
ds ol they expect to receive the moſt Benefits, tho' the 
; of Perſons perhaps don't at all ftand in need of 'em. 


much £ Every Good Man's oblig'd to be Charitable too, accord- 
2d rofl ing to his Abilities, as well as Gratef# : but with this difte- 
rence, That he can choeſe whether he'll beſfow his Kindneſles 
upon this, or that, or t'other Perſon ; but he's bound to re- 
:urn*em to thoſe very Men, by whom he was oblig'd. 

b Otherwiſe not : nothing being Liberal in this ſence of 
the Word, as it comprehends Gratitude, that is not Jult. 
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CHAP, XVI. 


We ſhould be mo#t ready to give to thoſe, who are 
moft nearly ally d to us. The firft ſort of Alliance 
# that between all Men in general. The Bond of 
zt, and Duties reſulting from it. We're bound to 
do for any Man what will be a Kindneſi to him, 
and no Prejudice to our ſelves ; but with thy Cau- 
tion, That we don't thereby make our ſelves unable 
to aſſift thoſe, who are more nearly ally'd to us. 


THe 2 fourth Inducement remaining ro be ſpoke 
to, is, The nearneſs of Relation, or Society that 

is amongſt Men ; for the maintenance of which, 
we cant do better, than to give moſt to thole, 
that ſtand neareſt related ro us. Bur that we may 
conſider, with greater diſtinctneſs, the natural Prin- 
ciples of Human Sociery, we ſhall here trace it 
down from the Fountain head. The firſt thing then 
ro be taken norice of is this, ® That there s ſuch a thing 
as a —— or Society between all Men in general : 
The Bond or Cement that holds this rogerher, is 
Reaſon and Diſcourſe, which by Teaching, Learning, 
Communicating one with another, &c. eafily make 
Men agree together, and unite 'em all in one na- 
rural ſort of Conjunction and Community. Nor 
does 


* He now proceeds to the fourth, but third plac'd | Sze 
<<. 14.| Ground of a Man's Meriting of us, The Nearneſ, 
&c. 1lhave added ſome Words to the beginning of the Chap- 
ww, to make the Connexion with that toregoing appear the 

ter. 

b The firſt and moſt comprehenfive Society, is that, which 
1s between all Men, conſider'd barely as they are Men : By 
which we are oblig'd to all thoſe things, which we call Acts 
of meer Humanity ; ſuch as doing good tro another, when 
*rwill be no prejudice to our ſelves, which by the Moraliſts 
are calld, Res innoxie utilitatis, of which he gives ſeveral 
Iaitances in this Chapter, n 
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does any thing fer us at a greater diſtance from the 
Nature of Beaſts : for we oftentimes talk of the 
Courage of them, ſuch as Lyons and Horſes ; bur 
never a word of rheir Equity, Juſtice or Goodneſs ; 
And why 1s this, bur © becauſe they are deftirure of 
Reaſon and Diſcourſe > This is then the largeſt and 
moſt comprehenſive of all Socieries, being made up of 
Men confider'd barely as ſuch, and ſo taking in even 
the whole Race and Kind of 'em one with another : 
the 4 Duries of which are, To ler every one have 
a ſhare in thoſe things, which by Nature were pro- 
duc'd for the common Advantage and Benefit of 
all; To ler whar's already determin'd by Laws, 
and civil Conſtitutions, remain as it is, withour 
breaking in upon any Man's Right ; as ro which 
things however we ſhould ner a Rule, which 
15 now among the Greeks become an uſual Proverb, 
All things in common amongit Friends. Bur perhaps 
you may ask, what kind of things we ſuppole 
them ro be, which ought to be common to all 
Mankind : Ernius has given us one Inſtance of 'em, 
which may eaſily be apply'd to a great many 0- 
thers : 

He 


© Reaſon and Diſcourſe are the Bonds of Society : where 
they are wanting therefore, there can be no Society, and by 
conſequence no Juſtice, Equity, &c. which are x 4 Virtues 
that conſiſt in preſerving Society. 

* The Duties incumbent on us by virtue of this Society 
are, Fir, To let every one have a ſhare in thoſe things, 
"which by Nature are common ; and what theſe are, he tells 
us immediately. Secondly, Not to break in upon another's 
Property. Thirdly, In thoſe things which are made our 
own, and become a Property, to be communicative, &c. 
Whar he means by E quibus ip{ir, &c. I confeſs I don't ver 
well underſtand, neither do any of the Commentators te 
me ; but 1 take the meaning of it tobe, as I have tranſlated 
it : ſo that quibus ſhould relate to que deſcripta ſunt legibus, 
the things that are every one's own b ws: Concerning 
Which hus firſt Rule was, That we a not break in upon a- 
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He who direfts the wandring Traveller, 

Doth, as 'twere, light ancther's Torch by hy own ; 
Fnich gives him nee the leſs of Light, for that 
I: gave another, 


By this one Caſe he ſufficiently teaches us, That 
whatever Kindneſs can be done for another, with- 
outany Damage or Los to our ſelves, 'tis our Duty 
ro do it, tho' to never {o much a Stranger. From 
hence have arifen thoſe general Maxims and Prin- 
ciples of Humanity, Net to deny one 4 little Riun- 
ning-water ; or, Tye lighting bu Fire by ours, if he has 
occaſion : To give the bet Counſel we are able to one 
who t in Doubt or Diſtreſi ; which are things that do 
Good to the Perſon that receives them, and are no 
Lofs or Trouble ro him that confers them. Such 
things therefore, being by Nature common, ſhould ac- 
cordingly be kepr open for the free uſe of all Men: 
And of thoſe which are oz own we ſhould always 
be giving ſomething, that may contribute ro the 
Benefit and Welfare of the whole. * Bur becauſe 
che Revenues of Particulars are ſmall, and there are 
inhnire numbers of thole that Want, therefore is 
# this univerſal Bounty ro be kepr within the Lt- 

mirs 


Z0thcr*; Right ; and then as to all other caſes about *em, he 
only puts us ia mind of the Greek Proverb ; the meaning of 
winch is, 7h: we ſhould all count our ſelves Friends to one a- 
other, and prattice accordingly. 

* He puts1n a neceſſary Caution about Giving, and letting 
our Things be in common ; which he would have us carry no 
further than Ennius's Rule reſcribes ; that is, We ſhould 
not be ſo Communicarive and Open-heartedto all in general, 
as to impoveriſh our ſelves, and put it out of our Power to 
alliſt olk, whoare more nearly ally'd to us. We muſt light 
indeed another's Candle by ours, (te not ſo as to loſe our 
own Light by it. Here we mult proceed by the Meaſures 
ot Prudence and Charity. ; 

* Viz. That of always Giving ſomething out of what is our 
opn, tor the general Benefit. 


Fe 
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mirs preſcrib'd by Ennins, It gives him ne'r the leſs 
of Light ; that ſo we may have it within our Pow. 
er, to be Liberal ro thoſe thar are more nearly al- 


ly'd to us, 
at OS . 
h- Þ 
ty Cn Ak XML 
m2 |# Several other Degrees of Relation, leſs extenſive than 
n- *® that mentiond in the former Chapter. That of 
n= Þ* Friendſhip the moit cloſely knit. The Ground and 
"as | Forzendation of true Friendſhip. The Relation ari- 
ne © ſing from doing Kindneſſes to one another. The 
lo Þ® Love a Man has for hi Native Country ſwallows up 
10 all other Loves whatever. Which of the ſevera! Re 
ch | HUatives we ought to prefer, in our Liberality and 
C- doing Kinadneſſes. A Deſcription of Friendſhip ; 
n: and of all Friendſhips, which is mot pleaſant. 
Ys 


he 8 * | 340% there are ſeveral Degrees of Socicty and 
Fellowſhip amongſt Mankind ; for to rakc 

re | now our leave of thar general and univerſal one 
is Þ already mention'd, there's a nearer among thoſe 
.i- Þ who areall of the ſame Country, Nation or I an- 
irs Þ guage; than which, nothing more knits and u- 
nires Men to one another. There is a cloſcr yer: 

he among thole, who are all of the ſame City ; 
for a great many things are in common to Fel.. 
low-citizens, ſuch as Markets, Temples, Walks, 
ng Ways, Laws, Privileges, Courts of Juſtice, Freedom 
no = of Votes, beſides common Meerings and Familia- - 


i, rities, and abundance of Buſineſs and Entercourſe 
ro with 
ht 

ur * He now proceeds to reckon up the ſeveral Degrees of 
'CS Nearneſs or Relation among Men ; that ſo we may know 


ro whom we are oblig'd ro be moſt Liberal, upon this laſt 
uy account of Merit, viz. Nearneſs of Relation. 
D a4 vb The 
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with one anorher. Bur there's a ſtricter Bond of 
Alliance till, berween thoſe who belong ro the 
ſame Family, as taking into it bur a very ſmall 
part Of rhar vaſt and immenſe one of all Mankind. 
For there being by Nature implanted in all things 
a certain Deſire of Begerring their Like, the clo- 
{eſt and neareſt of all Societies is berween Man and 
Wife ; then follows that berween hem and their 
Children. and atrerwards that of the whole Family, 
who inhabit rogerher, and haveallthings in common; 
which 1s, as it were, the firſt beginning of a City, 
and Ground or Seed-plot of a whole Common- 
wealth. Next to this comes the Bond of Relarion 
berween Brothers ; as alſo between firſt and ſecond 
Cofins ; who growing roo numerous to live in the 
ſame Houſe, are ſent our to others, as it were into 
new Colonies. Next after this follow Marriages 
and Alliances, and ſo a new Stock of Relations that 
way ; from whence comes a new Propagation and 
Of#-ſpring, which ſerves to pive riſe, as was ſaid, 


ro Commonwealths. Now that nearneſs of Blood; 


and the natural Love which ariſesfrom ir, can't bur 
endear Men to one another, is paſt all doubr ; 'risa 
very great marter to have the ſame Þ Relicks and 
Momments of our Anceſtors; to make uſe of the 
{ame © rehgious Ceremonies, and belaid after death 
in the ſame place of Burial : Bur of all rhe Societies 
and Unions amongſt Men, there is none more excel- 
lent or more cloſely knit, than when ſuch as are Men 


of 


b The Images, &c. of their Anceſtors, which were kept 
for the Honour of all the Family, into how many Branches 
ſoever divided. | 

© Private Sacrifices or Ceremonies belonging to ſuch or ſuch 
Families in particular, which the Publick in general was no 
ways concern'd in : Cui preter _— Or affimes nemo inter- 
pon-batur, ſays Valer. Max. Book 2.ch.1. And Livy ſpeaks 


of a Statum Genti Fabie Sacrificium, a ſolemn S$acrifice be- 


* Eve- 


longing to the Fabian Family, Book 5. ch. 46. 
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of real Virtueand Honeſty, from a certain agreement 
and likeneſs of their Manners, contract a Familia- 
rity and Friendſhip one with another. For Virtue 
and Goodneſs (as we often obſerve) of neceflity 
moves us where-eyer we ſee it; and makes us all 
have a Love and Reſpect for thar Perſon, in whom 
we diſcover ir. And as every Virtue thus wins 
upon our Hearts, 'and even forces us ro Love thoſe 
we take to poſſeſs it ; ſo more eſpecially do Juſtice 
and Beneficence. Burt when # ſeveral Perſons are 
all like one another in Honeſty and good Manners, 
then no Society can ever be more loving, or more 
cloſely united. For where there are many of the ſame 
Humour, and ſame Inclinations ; every one ſees, 
in ſome meaſure, his own ſelf, and is accordingly de- 
lighred, in the Perſon of another ; and thar's broughr” 
abour, which Py:hagoras thought the Perfection of 
all Friendſhip, That a preat many Severals are made 
Into One, There's another remarkable Fellowſhip 
or Community, ariſing from an Entercourle of do- 
ing and receiving Benefits ; which while 'tis kept up 
by a mutual Gratitude and Kindneſs of all the Par- 


_ ries, can't bur occaſion a firm and very laſting A- 


greement berween 'em. But when we have gone 
over All rhe Relations that are in the World, and 
thro'ly confider'd the Nature of each, we ſhall find 
that there's no one of greater Obligation, no one 
that's dearer and nearer to us, than that which we 

all 


4 Every Man has a Kindneſs for himſelf, and is in ſome 
meaſure pleas'd with his own Qualities and Way of Living ; 
when theretore he ſees another with the ſam: Qualities, and 
that follows after the ſame by of Life, h« preſently con- 
ceives him as it were another ſe!f, and is accordingly pleas'd 
with him too; which ſeems to be the Reaſon why Like (as 
we ſay) loves to join with Like. When ſeveraltheretore have 
the ſame Virtues and PerfeCtions in *em, every one is pleas'd 
with all the reſt, as with himſelf, and they all become (as 
It were): one and the ſame Perſon, wo is what Pythago- 
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all of us bear to the Publick. We have a render 
Concern and Regard for our Parents, for our Chil- 
dren, our Kindred and Acquaintance ; bur the 
Love which we have for our Native Country ſwal- 
lows up all other Loves whatever ; for which there 
is no honeſt Man bur would Die, if by his Death 
he could do ir any neceſſary Service. How dereſt- 


able © then muſt the Wickedneſs and Barbariry of 


thoſe People be, who have mangled and rent this 
their Native Country by all manner of Villanies ; 
and f have made it their Buſineſs (nay, and 8 ſtill 
do fo) ro bring it to Ruine and utrer Deſolation ? 
> Now if there ſhould happen any Conteſt or Com- 
perition between theſe Relarions,which of 'em ſhould 
have the greateſt ſhare of our Dury ; we ſhould 
pay the firſt Regard ro our i Country and Parents, 
m whom we have receiv d the moſt endearing 
Obligations ; rhe next to our Children and Family, 
who all have their Eyes upon us alone, and have 
no Body elſe they can depend upon ; next in order 
ro rheſe come our Kindred and Relations, whoſe 
Forrune is generally the ſame with our own. To 
each of rheſe therefore, whom TI have juft now men- 
rion'd, we moſt of all owe whart 1s neceſſary for 
Their 


ras thought the PerfeCtion of Friendſhip. S-e Ariſtot. Eth. 
OE Book 8. ch. 4. from which this ſeems to have been ta- 


* For the greater Obligation they had to their Country, 
the gone their Wickedneſs was in Deſtroying it. 

# He means Julius Ceſar. 

& Marck Anthony and his Adherents. 

» Having thus laid down the ſeveral Relations, that we 
have in the World, he proceeds to ſhew how we ſhould car- 
ry our ſelves in *em ; by giving the Preference to our Coun- 


try, Oc. 
+ Beforeeven our Parents ; for the Welfare of theſe is con- 


 rain'd in, and go. ue upon t/a7 of our Country ; which 


ſhould ir be ruin'd, our Parents and every thing elfe mult ot 
courſe tollow after it, ; 
v Solg- 
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their ſubſiſtence : Bur then, as for Living and Ear- 
ing together, for mutual Advifing, Diſcourſe, Ex- 
horration, 'Comfortin , and ſomerimes (if occafion 
ſerves) * Rebuking, Friendſhip is the propereſt Soil 
for them ; and of all kinds of Friendſhip, there is 
none ſo pleaſant, as that which is cemented by a 
Likeneſs of Manners. 


* Solomon therefore incomparably well, Prov. 27. v. 6. calls 
Rebukes, The Wounds of a Friend; which he ſays are f1ith- 
ful; while the Kiſſes of an Enemy are full of deceit. 


C:n 4 NHL 

In Liberality the Neceſſity of the Perſon is eſpecially to 
be conſider'd. Some Kindneſſes due to ſome Rela- 
tives more than to others. Rules ſignifie but little 
of themſelves, unleſs they are confirm'd by Praftice 
and Exerciſe. Greatneſs of Soul, the third general 
Virtue, moft glorious and ſplendid of 'em all, Is 
moft of all prais'd, and its contrary diſprais'd among 
Men. 


2 N Ur in all theſe Duries of Beneficence and Libe- 
raliry, one principal thing to be raken norice 

af is, What Necetliry the Perſon we would be Kind 
ro lies under, and what he is able or not able to 
do, without our Affittance : So thar in ſome caſes, 
the preſent Poſture and Circumſtances of a Man's 
<.ondition, ought more to prevail with us, than rhe 
Degrces of Relation. Again, There are certain par- 
ticular Offices, which are more peculiarly owing to 
{ome 


* He has ſhewn toward whom and how we ought chiefly 
ro exerciſe our Liberality ; but becauſe particular Circum- 
itaiices may make ſome alteration, be gives us a Rule or rwo 
tor our Direction about them, "gs 
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ſome one ſort of Relatives, than they are ro ano- 
cher : In the Buſineſs (for Example) of getting in 
his Corn, 'tis our Dury rather to affiſt a Þ next Negh- 
bour, than either a Brother or familiar Friend : 
bur if rhe Buſineſs be a Caſe at Law, then a Kinſ- 
man or Friend muſt rather be defended, than only 
a next Neighbour. Theſe things therefore, and 
ſuch like Circumſtances, ſhould be well conſfider'd, 
in the Practice and Exerciſe of every Virtue ; and 
our Minds ſhould be brought to a kind of Acquain- 
rance and Familiarity with them ;. that ſo we may 
be quick art the Accounts of our Duty, and able by 
caſting up all rhings rogether, to ſee ar laſt 'whar 
the Remainder is, and know what we owe to the 
ſeveral ſorts and conditions of Men. For as a Ge- 
neral, Orator or Phyſician, however well skill'd in 
the Rules of his Arr, can never be perfect withour 
the aſſiſtance of Practice and Experience ; juſt fo ir 
is in the Caſe now before us: Many have laid down 
the Rules and Precepts of Virtue and Good-living ;. 
(as I my ſelf am doing ar this very time) bur there's 
moreover requir'd roadue degree of Height and Per- 
fection in ze, that one accuſtom himſelt ro the Ex- 
erciſe of 'em. And thus have I ſhewn how Virtue 
and Honeſty (from which all our Dury does im- 
mediarely flow ) are deduc'd from thoſe things, 
which concern the Society and Good of Mankind's 
which was the ſecond General I propos'd ro dif- 
courſe of. 
c Ir is ro be obſery'd, that whereas there were 
laid down four general Heads, from which all Vir- 
rue 
> Becauſe getting in of Corn is a thing that more peculiar- 
ly ſcems to be a part of Neighbourhood ; and has nothing 
to do with Friendſhip and Kindred, e&&c. 
* Having finiſh'd his Diſcourſe about Juſtice, the ſecond ; 
he goes on to Fortitude, Magnanimity, or Greatneſs of Soul; 


the :hird of his general Heads of Virtue ; Of which he ob- 
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rue and Honeſty is deriv'd ; whatever proceeds from 
a brave and exalted Mind, that's rais'd above For- 
rune, and all rhe little Chances and Accidents of 
the World, is uſually made moſt account of amongſt 
Men. Hence in Reproaches we find there's no- 
thing more common, than ſuch things as theſe : 


OE ! young Men,and yet have Womens Hearts | 
ile thi brave Woman plays the Man ——. 


Or ſomething like this, 
F Blood ! 
Dear  Salmacis give Spoils, that coft no Sweat or 


Whereas on the contrary in Praiſes or Panegyricks, 
thoſe things that are done with a bravery of Mind, 
and haye ſomething of extraordinary Courage in 
*em, (I know not how) we commend in a nobler 
and loftier Strain, than we do any thing elle. 
Hence © Marathon, Salamis, Plates, &c. are ſo com- 
mon a Field for all rhe Rheroricians : Hence our f 
Cocles ; hence the Decii, rhe Scipio's, Marce!lus, and 
a great many others ; and eſpecially rhe People of 
Rome ir ſelf is particularly famous for Greatneſs of 
Courage. Bur the Value that is ſet upon Military 
Glory appears from this, that almoſt all Starues 
are done in the Habit and Garb of a Soldier. - 


ſerves in the firſt place, That 'tis more glorious and ſplendid 
in the account of the World, than any of the reſt. 

4 Salmacis was the Name of a Nymph, preſiding over a 
Stream, which was ſaid to ſoften and ac thoſe, that 
waſh'd in it. [See the fourth Book of Ovid's Metamorph. | 
Theſe Words are ſpoken by way of Reproach to ſome Co- 
ward, and mean no more, Than that hc's for no Spoils bur 
only thoſe of Women, that coſt no Wounds, &c. 

* Places where the Grecians, with a great deal of Courage, 
conquer*'d mighty Armies of the Perſians. See Corn. Nepos's 
Miltiades. Plutarch's Themiſtocles and Ariſtides. 

i The Names of ſeveral extraordinary Remans, who by 
their Courage contributed much tothe Raiting df that Em- 
pire: and theretore were very much applaude _ Poſterity. 

HA Fo 
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SAS XX. | 


Courage 15 not truely a Virtue, unleſs it be accompany d 
with Fuſtice, Truth, &c. An excellent Definition 
of it giv'n by the Stoicks. An admirable Saying of 
Plato to the ſame purpoſe. Men of great Souls are 
apt to be Ungovernable and Ambitious ; whict. 
prompts 'em to Injuſtice. A Man of a truly nobli 
Spirit never Injures another, but Prote&s from In- 
Jjuries ; ſcorns Applauſe, and the Voice of the igno= 
rant Multitude, , 


Bu: thar ſorr of * Courage which is ſeen in the 
Dangers and Fatigues of War, unleſs a Man 

be govern'd by the Rules of Juſtice, and fighr for 
the Safery and Good of the Publick,, and not for 
particular Ends of his own, is altogether blamable z 
and. ſo far from being a parr of rrue Virtue, thar 
"ris indeed a piece of rhe moſt barbarous Inhuma- 
niry. Fortitude therefore is very well defind by 
the Stoick Philoſophers, when they call it, > 4 Vir- 
tue contending for Tuſtice and Hmeſty, No Man 
therefore by Baſenefs and Treachery has cyer gor 
rhe Name and Repuration of rrne Conrage ; for no- 
thing can ever be Virtuous or Credible, that is not 
Juſt. To which purpoſe, thar of Plato was admi- 
rably well faid, © As that fort of Knowledge, 
* which is nor directed by rhe Rules of Juſtice, 
* ought 


* Fighting ſtontly, and undergoing Dangers, is not enough 
ro pu a Man the Name and Reputation of Valour, unleſs 
he do it in a good Caule, by fair means, &>c. 

> *Tis not true Courage therefore to be bold in Sinning z 

nor 1s a ſign of a fhlws-Henreed Spirit, to be afraid of com- 
mitting what indeed is a Fault : There are ſome things (as 
£Ariſio-te well obſerves) which a Man of true Courage ought 
to fear, and 'tis a ſhame for him nor ſo do it, 'Twere well 
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& ought rather ro have the Name of Deſign and 
" Subealey, than 1/iſdom and Prudence ; juſt fo thar 
© bold and adventurous Mind, which is hurried by 
&« the Stream of its own Paſſions, and not for the 
© Good and Advantage of the Publick, ſhould ra- 
© ther have the Name of Fool-hardy and Daring, 
& than Valiant and Couragious, The firſt rhing 


therefore I'd have in a truely couragious Man, is, © 


Thar he be a Follower of Goodneſs and fair Dealing, 
of Truth and Sinceriry ; which are principal and 
conſtiruent parts of Juſtice. Bur here 'ris one very 
unhappy thing, that moſt rimes theſe yu and 
cxalred Minds are naturally ungovernable and de- 
firous of Rule : So that what Plato obſerv'd of the 
Spartans, That all their Cuſtoms haz! no other Aim, 
but to pet the Superiority, may firly enough be ap- 
ly'd to theſe Perſons : for the more any Man has of 
this Grearneſs of Soul, rhe more cager he isof being 
a Sharer in the Government, or rather of obtaining 
ir wholly to himſelf : And 'tis no eafie matrer to be 
fair and equirable in all one's Actions, (which is the 
proper and peculiar Office of Juſtice) while one is en- 
deavouring to make himſelf uppermoſt. From hence 
ir comes to pals, that rhey'll never be conquer'd in 
any Debates, or over-rul d by the Laws and Con- 
ſtirurtons 


if this could be confider'd by ſome Men, who think it a 
brave and heroick piece of Greatneſs, to live in open Defiance 
of the Laws, and let the World fee they arn't atraid of the 
Gallows : who defie Heaven out of a meer Bravado, and af- 
front the Almighty, that they mayn'tſeem ſuch Cowards as 
to be afraid of Hell. The truth or't is, there's hardly any 
thing occaſions more Evil in the World, than Men's havin 
falſe Notions of this Virtue ; and would they bur take this 
Definition along with *em, they would not talk fo much of 
being Couragious in Wickednels, nor call others, Men of low, 
mean and pitiful Souls for being atraid of Sinning. 

© Theſe Words mult be tak<ea in a limited Sence, not as 
tho? Cunning and Stratagem were unlawtul, but only as ex- 
clulive of Perfidiouſneſs aad Treachery. RE” 
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ftiturions of the Publick ; bur make ir their buſi- 

neſs by FaCtions and Bribery to ger a ſtrong Par 
and Intereſt in the Republick ; and rather chooſe 
to be Uppermoſt by Force and Injuſtice, than E- 
ual ro others by fiir and upright Dealing. Bw 
the difficulry of it can only ſerve ro make it morc 
Honourable, * but never its contrary more Excuſa- 
ble : For no ſort of Caſe or Circumſtance whatever, 
can excuſe any Man for being guilry of Injuſtice. 
Thoſe are therefore your truly brave and couragi- 
ous Men, not who Rob, Plunder and Injure others, 
bur thoſe who Secure and Protect 'em from Injuries. 
Burt that Greatneſs of Mind, which is #ruly ſuch, 
and under the direction of Wiſdom and Prudence, 
makes that Honour and Credit, which we natural- 
ly deſire, not confift in the ourward imaginary Ap- 
plauſe, bur in the real intrinſick Goodneſs of us 
Actions ; and is nor ſo eager of appearing to be 
greater and berter than orhers, as of really being ſo. 
For he that is ſo mean as to depend upon the giddy 
and ignorant Mulrirude, ought never to be account- 
ed of a.truly great and exalced Spirit : Beſides thar, 
there's nothing ſo eafily draws Men ro Acts of In- 
juftice, as a Loftineſs of Mind, when joyn'd with 
this fooliſh Deſire of Applauſe. © This is indeed a 
very 


* I have added theſe Words to my Author, becauſe the 
Sence ſeems plainly to require *em, or ſomething like *em. 
He had juſt been ſaying, 'That Men of great Souls are natu- 

y apt ro run into Jnjuſtice, for the railing of t For- 
runes ; and that 'tis very difticuit for *em not to do fo : But 
fearing leſt this ſhould be urg'd as an Excuſe for '*em, he 
takes care to preveat it by ſaying, That the Difficulty of ir 
enhances the Credit ; and then adds, Nul/um eft enim, Oc. 
which words ſeem to give a Reaſon why the Difficulty of 
adhering to Juſtice in this caſe, will by no means ſerve to ex- 
cuſe Injuſtice : For, ſays he, zo ſort of Caſe, &c. | 

* That is, Hethat has gotten this Lofrineſs of Mind, is in 
very great danger of being deſirous of Applauſe, (very few 
being otherwiſe) and by conſequence, of falling into pogo” 

ICE: 
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very dangerous Place, and requires our greateſt 
Concern and Watchfulneſs ; becauſe you ſhall hard- 
ly find any Man, that, when he has gone thro' La- 
bours and Difficulties, does not expect this Ho- 
nour and Applauſe, as a kind of Reward for his 
Courage and Archievements. 


ſtice: and therefore he ought to be the more careful as to 
this particular. 


————_— 


CHAR XX 


WWherein true Greatneſs of Soul conſiſts. An excellent 
Deſcription of it, "Tis an Enemy to Covetouſneſs, 
eo the Deſire of Applauſe, and of Power. Produces 
a calm and unpaſſimate Mind. The Defire of thu 
Calm and Trangqullity of Mind, bas made ſome Men 
retire, and ſeparate 'emſelves from publick Buſineſs. 
In what a perfe& Freedom conſiſts. 


NoOval true Courage and Greatneſs of Mind = is 
more eſpecially ſeen in theſe rwo things : The 

firft is a generous Contempt or Diſregard of all Þ 
ourward Goods, proceeding from an Opinion, That 
'tis unworthy of a Man to admire, or wiſh for, or 
en- 


* Having ſhewn in the former Chapter what the Requi- 
ſites of true Courage are, viz. Juſtice, Truth, &c. that 'ris 
oppolite to Ambition de and Ungovernableneſs, &c. 

goes on now to ſhew wherein it conhilts, and what thoſe 
things are, which *ris concern'd about. EL 

, Such are Riches, Honours, Commands, &'c. which tis 
the part of the greateſt Soulnot to be a Slave to. We call a 
Soul either great or little, according to the things which we 
find it ed with ; there being always a proportion be- 
rween the Faculties and the Object. Thus Children thart 
have gorren bur little Souls, are concern'd about lirtle and 
trivial Obje&s ; which afterward, as their Faculties enlarge, 

rncy 
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endeavour after any thing, unleſs ir be that which 
is Honeſt and Becoming; to make himſelf ſubject 
ro any one's Will ; zo be a Slave to his own irregu- 
lar Paſſions ; or any ways depend upon the Capri-- 
cio's of Fortune. When he has gotten ſuch a Tem- 
per of Mind as I have now been deſcribing, then 
the ſecond thing is, That he < perform ſuch Actions 
as are glorious and profirable, bur withal very full 
both of Labour and Difficulry ; and extreamly dan- 
gerous to his Life it ſelf, as well as ro thoſe things that 
are requiſite for its Preſervation. Now * all the Lu- 
fire and Dignity of theſe rwo parts, nay and I add 
all their T fe 


: 
'/efulneſs roo, is lodg'd only in the latter ; 


bur the Ground-work, as 'twere, and Foundation 
of all rrue Greatneſs, is laid in the former. For in 
thar are contain'd thoſe generous Principles which 
exalr Mens Minds, and raiſe 'em to a Contempr 
of all worldly things. Burt that former it ſelf is 
made up of rwo parts, The fr is an Opinion that 

| n0- 


they come to leave off and deſpiſe by degrees. He therefore 
is a Man of true Fortitude and Greatneſs of Soul, who is con- 
cern'd about none but the greateſt Objects, viz. Virtue and 
Vice, Happineſs and Miſery : who is above all leſſer Concerns 
in the World, ſuch 2s Pleaſure or Pain, Riches or Poverty, 
Occ. and never ſuffers himſelf ſo much to regard 'em, as ©1- 
ther to be puftup at the one, or dejeted at the other. Hence 
he is never _ 5-4 either with fears of Evil, hopes of Good, 
or any other Fallon ; but however the World goes, can al- 
ways keep an even Temper of Soul. From hence reſult Uni- 
formity and Conliſtency or Regularity in his Life, &c. 

© This is not neceſlary to all Fortitude ; for if it were, then 
thoſe Men who live a Life of Retirement, could never be ſaid 
to have that Virtue : which yet he afterwards. 

* 'Tis the doing of t and profitable Actions, that 
makes a Man glorious and ſplendid and uſeful to his Country : 
bur *ris chat irm Temper and Reſolution of Mind, which is 
the eaule that makes him venture to do ſuch Attions; which 
he therefore calls the cauſa &- ratio efficiens magnos wires, 
which has ſomething more in it than Grownd-werk and Foun- 


gation. 


© Since 
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h WF nothing is truely and really Good, bur only whar 
- is Honeſt : The ſecond a Freedom from all fort of 
1- W Paflion or Diſturbance of Mind. For whar can 
1-- WF more diſcover a Man of a brave and heroick Spi- 
rir, than ro make no account in the World of thoſe 
n If things, which ſeem ſo glorious and dazling to rhe 
ns WF generality of Mankind ; bur wholly to deſpiſe 'em, 
ill WF nor from any vain and fantaſtick Humour, bur 
n- I from ſolid and firm Principles of Reaſon and Judg- 
ar BW ment > Or what can more ſhew a robuſt Mind 
.u- WF and unſhaken Conftancy, than to bear thoſe hea- 
ad BW vy and numerons Calamities, which are incidenr 
r; ro Mankind in this Life, with ſuch a firm Temper 
on WW and Fixedneſs of Soul,” as never to offend againſt 
'1n I Nature and Right Reaſon, or do any thing thar's 
ch W unworthy the Dignity and Character of a Wiſe 
"pr I Man 2 Now 'twould not ar all be conſiſtent or 
| 15 ÞKf agreeable, that he who bore up ſo couragiouſly a- 
hat Wl gainſt Fear, ſhould be afterwards unable to reſiſt 
n0=- WW Deſire ; or thar he who conld never be conquer'd 

by Pain, ſhould ſuffer himſelf ro be captivated by 
fore WM Pleaſure. Theſe things therefore ſhould well be con- 
on” WF fider'd, and of all © Defires, that of Money ſhould 
ns I Þc avoided ; for nothing's a greater Sign of a nar- 
xy, | row, mean and ſordid Spirit, than to dote upon Ri- 
$er- WW ches; nor is any thing on the contrary more Credi- 
rable and Magnificent, than to contemn Wealth, 
a 21- M if you have itnor ; and if you have it, ro lay it our 
Uni- WW freely in Acts of Bounty and Liberality. The De- 
fire of Glory (as I betore obſerv'd) ought alſo ro 


then 
ſaid be 


»- 
[ 


* 
chat * Since Fortitude in great meaſure conſiſts in a freedom 
wry | from the Paſſions, of which Deſire is one; from hence it tol- 
ch is lows, that whoever is taken with an over-great D-/wr2 of any 
/hich { thing, offends againſt this Virtue. For this reaſon he advi- 
viros, x ies here againſt the Delire of Money, Honour, &c. as Vices 
Foun-[& oppolite to Greatneſs of Soul. He brought 'em in before 
Chap. 8. as Cauſes of Politive Injuſtice. £2 
or 
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be avoided : for it f robs a Man wholly of his 
Freedom and Liberty, which generous Spirits ought 
of all things in the World to maintain and defend. 


' Neither ought Places of Power to be ſought after ; 


bur art ſome times rather to be refus'd when offer'd, 
at others, be laid down if they can conveniently. 
We ſhould free our ſelves, in ſhorr, from all vehe- 
ment Pafſions and Diſorders of Mind, not only 
thoſe of Deſire and Fear, but alſo of Sorrow, of Foy 
and Anger ; that fo the State of the Mind may be 
calm __ undiſturb'd, which will make the whole 
Lite become graceful and # uniform. Now there 
both are and have been many, who to gain this Re- 
ole of which I am ſpeaking, ® have beraken 'em- 
Ives to a Life of Retirement, and wholly wirth- 
drawn from all Buſineſs of the Publick. Among 
theſe the nobleſt and moſt eminent of the Philoſo- 
phers; 


f For who are greater Slaves than thoſe who ſtand for 
Places? Or what Servant more depends upon the Beck of 
his Maſter, than the ambitious Man upon the Humour and 
Good-will of the Mulritude ? 

5 By Conſtantia here, as in moſt other places, he does not 
mean that, which we commonly call Corſtancy ; but that 
which the Poets call Conſiſtency in a Character, 2. e. an Uni- 
formity or Agreement between all rhe Parts of it, ſo that one 
doth not thwart and contradict another : which can never 
prages from any thing elſe, but a perpetual or ang of the 

aſſions and Appetites ro the Commands of Reafon. For the 
Paſſions are pu and inconfiftent with one another ; 
{omerimes up and ſometimes down ; ſometimes hurrying 2 
Man this way, other times that. See Note 2. on Chap. 29. 

b *Twas before obſery'd, That this Virtue confiſts 'chiefl 
in Freedom from the Diſorders of Mind, &-c. This leads 
him to diſcourſe of the ſeveral] Ways Men have taken for 
the obtaining this Repoſe ; which are two, 1#, Aretir'd and 
private Way of Living. 24ly, A Greatneſs of Power and 
Authority. The former is either of Philoſophers or private 
Gentlemen ; and this laſt is either of War or Peace. So that 
accordingto our Author's Sence, we may make four ſorts 
of Fortirude, or rather four ways of Life in which this Vir- 
tue appears. The fuiſt we may call Contemplative ws =_ 

NAITICA, 
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phers ; and ſome Men of rigid and ſevere Lives, 
who miſliking rhe Manners of rhe People or Go- 
vernours, have gone and withdrawn 'emſelves into 
the Country, pleas'd with the Management of their 
private Forrunes. Theſe Men propos'd the ſame End 
ro themſelves that Kings and Princes do, viz. The 
Living ſo as to Want for nothing, to be under the 
Power and Controul of none, bur ro enjoy a full 
and perfect Freedom ; which conſiſts in living ſo, 
as one's i ſelf beſt pleaſes. | 


naſtick, which conſifts .in Contemplation, and a bare Con- 
queſt of the Paſſions. The ſecond Ruſtick, in managin 
one's private Eſtate well. The third C:iw:/, in wiſely an 
ny Governing the State. And the fourth Martial, in 

ighting bravely and well-carrying on the Buſineſs of War. 
He gives Rules about each of *em in the following Diſ- 
courle. 

i Theſe words mult be taken in a limited Sence ; not as 
tho* by Pleaſes were meant what our Paſſions or Fancy may 

eſt, bur what our Nature or Reaſon commands. We 

oug t to be Govern'd and Rul'd by 7h:s, and not by our Luſts 
and ſenſual Appeties; true Freedom conhiſting, not in our 
being exempt trom Law, bur in our being a Law to our own 
ſelves; as a great Author ſpeaks. 


C na% MS 
Thoſe who live a Publick and a Private Life aim both 


at Freedom. Their Lives compar'd : the former 
more uſeful, the latter more ſafe. In what Caſes 
a Man may be excusd from ſerving the Publick, 
Thoſe ought to ſerve it who are qualify d for the 
Service. Greatneſs of Soul more neceſſary for thoſe 
in a publick, than retir d Life. Two or three Rules 
to be obſer'd before a Man enters upon Buſineſs. 


T His then being the common Deſign and End of 
'em both, rhoſe who're ambitious of Power and 
Authority, think to obrain it by enlarging mg 
Or- 
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C 
Fortunes and Intereſts in the World ; bur theſel at 
whom I have mention'd as Men of Repoſe, by y 
contenting themſelves with their own Condition, 2! 
tho' but humble and mean, In which they are nei-WF ct 
ther of 'em wholly in the wrong ; but the Life off a! 
the latter, I mean the rertir'd, is both eafier and ſa-W a: 
fer, and begers leſs of Trouble and Diſturbance ro 1 
others ; whereas thar of rhe former, who give 'e ir 
ſelves up to Affairs of Stare, and the Management a! 
of grear and important Concerns, is more adaprM Þ 
ed ro the Benefit and Good of Mankind, and thefſf 11 
gerting of Credit and Reputation in the World vc 
a Thoſe People therefore are perhaps excuſable, who B: 
being of Parts and Capacities for Learning, giveſ 
t_ wholly ro the Study of it, and never ary} of 
all meddle with Publick Bufineſs : and fo are thoſeſ V 
alſo, who being diſabled by Sickneſs and Infirmi-W tc 
ries, or on any other good and allowable Account m 
have ſeparated 'emſelves from rhe Adminiſtration off *y 
Afairs, leaving the Power and Repurarion of it in 
the hands of others. Bur as for thoſe People, who 
have none of theſe Reaſons, and prerend to deſpi 
thoſe Commands and Honours, which moſt Men 
admire ; I am fo far from thinking it a Virtue in 
'em, thar I rather eſteem it a very. great Fault 
Thus far, 'tis:rrue, one can hardly condemn then 
in that they deſpiſe, and make lirtle account of Glo IN: 
ry and Applaule ; bur their rrue Reaſon ſeems to ſb; 
be rather this, Thar they don't care ro ſuffer theft 


Labour and —_— of 'em, and are afraid of en[M 2 
countring with Rubs and Repulles, as things thar by 
arc Ab 

tor 


* Having faid there are two kinds of Life, viz. Publick 
and Private, wherein Men endeayour to arrive at this Virtue, "2 
and compar'd *em one with another ; he ſhews that all ar ;:* 
oblig'd tothe former, as more uſcful to Mankind ; except in 
tome caſes mention'd, M: 


b Thi wh 
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ele p are attended with ſome Shame and Diſhonour, » For 
you ſhall often find there's a great many Men, who 
are very inconſiſtent with 'emſelves m things of a 
contrary Narure : as for Pleaſure, they deſpiſe it with 
all the Severity of a Stoick ; bur yet are ſo effeminate, 
as not ro be able ro bear the leaſt Trouble; are 
mighty Contemners of Fame and Applauſe ; but ex- 
rreamly concern'd at any thing of Dz/grace : © which 
are things that don't very well agree togerher. Thoſe 
Pcople then, whom Nature has endow:d with Abi- 
lities for rhar purpoſe, 4 ſhould forthwith endea- 
vour to procure 'emſelves Places, and manage the 
BuF neſs of the Commonwealth : Otherwiſe how 
ſhould- the Ciry be well govern'd, or the Greatneſs 
of their Endowments be made known to the 
World 2 © Bur that Greatneſs of Soul, and Con- 
rempr of all Human things, (which we have often 
mentian'd) together with that Calmneſs and Sereni- 
ry of Mind, & requiſite in thoſe of a publick Sta- 
tion, as much, it not more rhan 'tis in Philoſophers, 

1 


b This he adds as a Reaſon of the Words immediately fore- 
going * He had juft been ſaying, That retir'd Men did well 
in deſpiling and negleCQting Places of Honour ; but that with- 
al they were afraid of Shame and Diſgrace, which a Man of 
a great Soul ought not to be. This might ſeem odd, That 
one who deſpis'd Honour, ſhould yet be afraid of a little 
Diſgrace ; to confirm it therefore, he preſently adds, For you 

all, KC. 

þ © Viz, For a Man todefpiſe Pleaſure, and yet not be able 
to bear Pain; or to contemn Applauſe, and yer be afraid of 
being a little Nl-ſpoken of. 
\ « Gentlemen therefore, and others, who have Parts and 
Abilities for that purpoſe, ſhould nor think they are born 
tor themſelves alone, but to {erve their Country, Friends, ec. 
ublich See chap. 7. __ ; i 
- * Having faid that all, who are quality'd for it, ſhould 
ſerve their Country, and endeavour atter the publick fort of 
all are Fortitude ; he lays down ſome Rules in common for all thoſe, 
ept UE who take upon *em any publick Truſt, whether Civil or 
M:1litavy ; ſach as are, To be free from Pallion, to ſee that 
Thi what they undertake be Honeſt, &c. Our 
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if ever they hope to be free from Anxierties,. and ar- 
rive at any Steadineſs or Uniformiry in their Lives, 
Now theſe things are eafier ro Philoſophers, than W-, 
ro them ; foraſmuch as their Lives, being led in 
private, require for their ſupport a leſs number of 
things, and have fewer within the power and reach 
of Fortune : and if any ill Accident ſhould befal 
'em, 'tis impoſſible their Sufferings can be very 
conſiderable, Thoſe Men therefore thar are in Pub- 
lick Stations, f having things of more weight and im- 
portance to be taken care of, muſt in reaſon be ſup- 
'd to lye much more open to the Afﬀaulrs of rhe Wai, 
afſions, than thoſe who ſpend their Days in Priva- 
cy and Retirement. Upon which account rhey 
ſhould take the more care, to fortifie themſelves 
with this Greatneſs of Spirir, and to free their 
Minds from the grievous Torments and Diſturban- 
ces of 'em. Bur he who rakes upon him a Publick 
Truſt, ſhould nor only look that the Bufineſs be Ho- i 
neft, bur rhar he himſelf be qualified for the Ma- Wa ji 
nagemenr of it. In confidering of which there's a Kore 
double Extream to be carefully avoided, That he Mor 
neither Deſpair rhro' a mean Conhernenl 3 nor 
= be over Confident thro' Eagerneſs of Deſire. And 
aſtly, in whatever he ers abour, ler all things be 
diligently and carefully pur in order, before he goes 
on tro the exccution of it. 


_ * Our Paſſions are apt to riſe in proportion to their Ob- ſMW'*5* 
jects : Philoſophers therefore, and thoſe who live quiet and 
retir'd Lives, A —_— little Buſineſs or Concern in the 
World, can havenothing ſo great, as very mightily to move 
either their Hopes ortheir Fears, ec. But your Men of Bu- 
lineſs, being concern'd in the Aﬀairs of a Kingdom or State, 
, mult needs be more liable to the Inſults of theſe Paſſions. 
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CHAP, XXII, 


'S, 

an BYT no leſs great and commendable to Manage Aﬀairs 
a7 of Peace, than of War. Several Examples to prove 
of this. Arms uſeleſs abroad, without Civil Prudence 
at home. Cicero's eminent Services to the Repub- 


lick : 4 Saying of Pompey the Great's to him up- 
on that SubjeR. | 


RU: ſeeing moſt People are apr ro imagin, thar 


op 'tis greater and more glorious to Manage Af- 
he Wfairs of War, than Peace ; * I ſhall endeavour to leſ- 
72- Wen this general Opinion. For the Greatneſs of that 
cy (Glory, which is given to Warriors, has made ma- 


tp: le, for no other reaſon, deſirous of Quarrels ; 
pecially Men of the greateſt Parrs and moſt aſfpi- 


an- Minds ; icularly if they are qualify'd for 
ick Ba Soldier's Life, and their Diſpoſition carry 'em ro 
To- Whe Profeffion of Arms. Bur if we would make 
la- Wa juſt Eſtimate of the caſe, we ſhould find both 


grearer and more glorious Actions done by Wiſ- 


; he Wdom at home, than by Arms abroad. For what 
nor Wtho' Þ Themiſtocles be deſervedly Commended, and 
\nd his Name more Illuſtrious than that of < Solon 2 
; be And 
r0eS | 


* Before he lays down any particular Rules about the ſe- 
eral ſorts of Fortitude, he compares the Civil and Military 
ob- ogether, and gives the Preference to the former. 
od A famous Athenian General, by whoſe Prudence and 
the Conduct eſpecially, the Greeks conquer'd Xerxes in thar 
| Preat yon at the Ifland Salamis. See his Life in Plut. and 
- In. Nep. 
an * An ang Philoſopher and Lawgiver of the Arhenians, 
+» {one of the ſeven Wiſe Men of Greece, who is ſuppos'd by 

lome to have firſt inſtituted their great Council of Areopa- 
eus. His Life is written by Plut. APiſtotle indeed, and 
ome others, tell us, That he did not firſt ſer on foor, but only 
confirm'd the Council of Areopagus, whereas he aboliſh'd 

A F: Bmoſt other things in the former Conſtirution. For which 


TCa- 
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And tho' Salamis be brought for the proof of a Vi- 
cory, which is far to be prefer'd ro the Wiſdom 
"of Solon, in conſtituting and ſerling the Senate of 


Areopagus? Yer in truth ought this to be judg'd no! 
Teſs great and extraodinary rhan that : for Themiſto- | 


cles's Victory was only a Kindneſs ro the Common- 
wealth once ; bur Solon's Counſel will be fo for ever : 
Seeing 'tis by this that the Laws of the Athenian 
and Conftiturions of their Anceſtors are kept up 
Taainrain'd. Befide, Themiſtocles can name nothing 
in the World, wherein he affiſted rhe Areopagus : 
bur So/on on his part may truly ſay, That he, by 
His Wiſdom, was affiſting ro Themrſtocles ; for the 
War was carried on by the Directions of thar Se- 
mare, which he by his Prudence ar firſt appointed, 
"The ſame may be ſaid of 4 Pauſanias and Lyſander ; 
for rho' by their Valour rhey are thought to have 
enlarg'd rhe Dominion of the Spartans, yer tis by 
no means at all ro be compar'd with the Laws and 
Diſcipline of rhe wiſe © Lycurgus : beſide that ro no- 
rhing bur theſe Laws, and this Diſcipline, they 
mT all rhe Courage and Obedience of rheir Ar- 
mics. 1, for my own part, was always of Opinion, 
"Thar * Marcus Scaurus, when I was a Boy, was by 
no 


reaſon Langius will have Cicero mean by the Word inſti- 
tuit here, no more than ftabilivit or confirmavit, contirm'd 
ar eftabliſh'd. 

* Two tamous Spartan Generals, who got ſeveral Vito- 
Ties over the Athenians and Per/ians, and made Laced ame 
the Empreſs of all Greece. See their Lives in Corn. Nep. 

* A Neble and moſt Wiſe Lawgiver of the Spartans, who, 
as long as they liv'd up to his Diſcipline, were one of the 
bravelt Nations in the World. Hz Life i5-at large inPlut. 

* An excellent Roman, Cof. about the Year ot Rome 612, 
and afterwards Cenſor, about the time that C:/cero was Born. 
He was Father of that Scaurus, whoſe magnificent Xdileſhip 
He mentions afterwards. He was of great Credit and Auth 
Atty in the Senate-houſe, and is commonly call'd, Princejs 
$:a:us, commended by all for his Gravity, Abſtinence, &c. 
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no means inferior t08 Caius Marius ; nor * Quintus Ca- 
tulus, fincel meddled with rhe Republick, ro i Cncus 
Pompe1us ; for Armies can fignifie bur lirrle abroad,un- 
leſs rhere be Counſel and wiſe Management ar home. 
Neither was the Rafing and Deſtroying of Numan- 
tia, by that incomparable Perſon, and brave Com- 
mander the Second Africanus, a greater and more 
fignal picce of Service to the Republick, than the 
Murrther of Tiberins Grdcchus by * Naſica, tho' a meer 

ivare Cirizen at the ſame rime. *Tis true, this 
Action had ſomerhing of the Soldier in it, as being 
done by Force and downright Violence, and ſo does 
not wholly come under rhe Notion of Civil Con- 
cerns: however, I have brought it as an Inſtance of 
theſe, becauſe 'rwas effected by this Civil fort of 
Prudence, and wirhour the Afiſtance of a Military 
Power. I can't bur therefore ſtill extreamly ap- 
prove of thar Saying of mine, which I'm rold fome 
malicious and envious Fellows moſt mightily carp 
at, 


Let 


* One who tho' of mean Parentage, yet by his Valour and 
rais'd himſelf to be ſeven times made Col. of Rome. 
His. Life is in Plat. 

k. There were two of that Name, Father and Son, very 
particularly Famous, and often mention'd by our Author, 
tor their Learning, Wiſdom, Eloquence, &c. See his De 
Oratore, Brmtus, &c. The Father was Cof. with Marius 
An. U. C. 651; and the Year after being Proconſul, ſhar'd 
with him in the Victory over the C:mbr/. Ar laſt he was 
killd by his cruel Orders in the Year 666 ; C:cero being but 
twenty Years old : So that he muft here mean the Son, 
who was Heir to his Father's Virtues, . Cof. with Lepridus, An. 
675. Our Author in his Brutus, ranks him in prefidits reip, 
among thoſe who by their Wiſdom mo the State. 

' Pompey the Great, who held the Civil War againſt Cz- 
1; and was beaten by him. All the Hiſtorians are full of 

um, 

 P. Scipio Neſs, Grandſon of him, who by the Senate was 
judg'd ro be the honeſteſt Man in Rome ; who while Gracchus 
was perſuading his pernictous — - and the Conſul mm in 

wo ender- 
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Let warlike Arms give place to th' peaceful Gown, 
And to the Stateſman'sPraiſe the Vittor yeild bu Crown. 


For not to fay any thing of other People, when I 
my own ſelf far ar rhe Helm of the Government, 
did not rms then give place to the Gown ? | Never 
was the State in more imminent Danger, and yet 
never were things berter and more happily quiered. 
Thus by my Prudence and careful _—_— 
the moſt impudent and audacious of all rhe Citi- 
zens let, as were, their Arms fall our of their 
Hands. What Action then was.there ever perform'd 
in War like this? Or where's the Triumph that 
can be compar'd to it ? For I think I may venture 
a little ro boaſt before you, Son Mark, whoſe Hap- 
pineſs it is ro ſucceed in the Glory, and whoſe Du- 
ty to imitate the Excellence of my Actions : This 
I am ſure of, even _— himſelf (a Man the moſt 
famous for Martial Archievements) did me thar Ju« 
ſtice in the hearing of ſeveral, as ro ſay, © That 
&« his rerurning home with his third Triumph, had 
* been ro bur lirle or no purpoſe, unleſs my En- 
* deavours and Services to the Republick had pre- 
« ſery'd the Ciry for him-to Triumph in. I con- 
clude therefore, from what has been obſery'd, That 

that 


endeayonring to ſuppreſs him, roſe up in the Senate, and bid 
all thoſe who were for the Good of the Re blick follow 
him : which ſeveral doing, they went and kill'd Gracchus 
preſently. 

| By the Conſpiracy of L. Catal;ne, a Noble and Valiant, 
but Wicked and Debauch'd Roman, who, _— with 
ſome others that were like himſelf, form'd mo pernicious 
Defigns againſt the Empire ; which weredefeated and brought 
ro nought by the Vii ilance and excellent Condud of Cicero 
then Conſul. For which extraordinary Service, he was 
common Vote _—_ Father of his Country, an Honour whic 
he's frequently boaſting of in his Writings. See the whole 
H ſtory at large in Salluſt, 
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that ſort of Courage which is ſeen in the Manage- 
ment of Civil Aﬀairs, is no leſs deſerving than rhac 
EO which conſiſts in the Buſineſs of Fighting ; and the 


former requires more Pains and Application ro be 
oe perfect in ir, than the latter doth. ” 


M—— 


ed, C H AP, XXIII. 


— The Body ought to be ſo far taken Care of, as that it 
may be able to bear Fatigues, But 'ty the Mind 


Wy that truly makes Great Men. War ſhould be under- 
hat taken only for the ſake of Peace. The Difference be- 
on tween a Great Soul and a Great Underſtanding ; 
y .and the Duties of each, Fighting one of the leait 
J. parts of Courage. 
"his 
oft NO» "ris certain that Virtue, which conſiſts in 
= Grearneſs and Elevation of Soul, and makes 
- np the Subject of our preſent Enquiry, is obtain'd 
ad BE by the Strength of the Mind, nor the dy How- 
En. © ever the Body ought nor to be neglected ; but by 


Yre- Exerciſe brought to ſuch a Frame and Condition, 
on- © 35 that ir may obey the INS of the Mind, 
har & in performing thar Buſineſs and bearing thoſe. Fa- 
bat Þ rigues, which are requir'd of ir. Bur ſtill the Na- 
rure of the Virrue we are ſeeking for, conſifts in due 
big care and application of Mind ; in which particular, 
low the Publick receives as much Benefit from Gownſ- 
chus men, who manage and take care of its Civil Con- 
ant, M cerns; as it doth from Soldiers, who are Generals of 
with WW its Armies. For they by their Prudence have often 
_ either hindred the breaking our of Wars, or elſe have 
'B, © occafiond their ſpeedy Concluſion ; and ſometimes 
p roo have been the caule of their being Underraken : 
hic as the third with Carthage - noel into upon - 
3 - 
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Advice of ® Cato, whoſe Credir and Authority pre- 
vail'd in thar Caſe, even after he was dead, Wiſ- 
dom therefore, and Skill in determining Civil At- 


fairs, 1s more ro be defir'd rhan Courage in Fight- F 
ing : Bur then we muft always be careful in this þ 


Caſe, rhar our Deſign be nor the avoiding of War, 
bur the beirig more uſeful and ſerviceable ro the 
Publick. Þ And as for War, ir ſhould never be 
undertaken with any other Aim, bur only that of 
obtaining an honourable Peace, Tis the part of a 
brave and unſhaken Spirit, nor to be difturb'd un- 
der any Misforrune, or ſuffer it ſelf in diſorder and 
rumulr ro be thrown off rhe Saddle (as we uſnally 
ſpeak ;) bur always to keep ſuch a Preſence of Mind, 
as to be able ro conſulr upon every Occaſion, and 
be hurry'd on ro nothing, bur whar is agreeable. ro 
Reaſon and Diſcretion. And as this is the part of 
an exalred Spirit, ſo is what follows of an elevared 
Underſtanding ; to diſcover Effects even while they 
are yer in the Wombs of their Cauſes, and con- 
fider before-hand whatever may happen on either 
fide, and accordingly whar's ro be done when it 
does happen ; thar ſo he may never be raken una- 
wares, and brought to that lamentable ſhifr of cry- 
ing out, I never once thought of it. Theſe are the 
Duries, as of a truly Courageous and Lofty, ſo of 
a Wiſe and Judicious Mind ; bur raſhly ro run and 
lay about one in Bartel, and come ro Wounds and 


down- 


» The Elder Cato, who was Sirnam'd Cenſorins, from his 
Severity when Cenſor. He was always perſu the Ro- 
mans to Deſtroy Carthage, which they did under the Con- 
duct of the Younger Scp:0; but not till ewo or three Years 
after his Death. 

b Having determin'd the Queſtion, Whether Civil or Mi- 
litary Condutt be better ; he now proceeds to give ſome Di- 
rections about the latter ; That we ſhould never undertake 
War but for the ſake of Peace : Not be caſt down at Mistor- 
tunes, &c. tothe end of the next Chapter. 


T 
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down-right Blows with an Enemy, is bur a ſavage 
and brutiſh kind of Buſineſs : However, Neceflity 
ſo requiring, a Man ſhould Fighr, and chooſe ra-- 
ther ro part with: his Life than his Liberty, or be: 
guiry ot any baſe or diſhonourable Action.. 


CHAP, XXIV. 

The Duty of a truly Couragious Man, after he has 
conquer d hy Enemies. Cool and Deliberate Coun— 
fels to be prefer 'd before Heat and Boldneſi.. Ne- 
thing more fooliſh, than to expoſe one's ſelf to unne= 
ceſſ ary Dangers. Ti a Duty rather to expoſe one's ſelf, 

an the Publick Affairs. They are to blame, who- 
rarher venture the loſs of their Armies, than their 
own Reputation. The Folly of Callicratidas and. 
Cleombrorus in this. The Wiſdom of Fabius Max- 
imus in doing the contrary. Men ſhould ſpeak what 
they think for the Good of the Publick, without re- 
garding what Offence it may give to others. | 


'N the Buſineſs of * Razing and Plundring Ciries,, 
there ought ro be raken a very eſpecial Care,. 
that nothing of Raſhneſs or Cruelry be ſhewn ; 
and all rrue Greatneſs of Spirit obliges us, having: 
firſt confiderd things calmly and maturely, to Par- 
don the Multirude, and Puniſh thoſe only thar were 
wacueny Faulty ; and in every State and Condi- 
tion of Forrune, to obſerve the juſt Medium of Vir-- 
rae and Honeſty, For as we've already — 
(0 


2 —_—_— « app? in A former Chapter pe ayes be 
otive of , w- a Couragious carry 
himſelf :» We: In this he lays down fome Rules for his 


Carriage after he has gotten the Victory, wiz. To ſhew no- 
_ thing of Paſlion, , Oc 


E 4, »-He- 
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of ſome, that they count it more noble ro manage Af-F £ 
fairs of War, than of Peace ; ſo you ſhall find there } 
are a great many others, who imagine, that hot j, 
and adventurous Undertakings have ſomething that's | ;« 
greater and more glorious in 'em, than wiſely cool WF y 
and deliherate Counſels. Now as no Man ought, i p, 
by roo warily avoiding of Dangers and Labours,  « 
to ger himſelf rhe name of a Faint-heart and Cow. 6 
ard ; fo, on the other hand, Care ſhould be taken, M +, 
that we thruſt nor our ſelves into Hazards and Dif-B 1, 
ficulties, where there's no manner of occaſion forit ; WM c, 
than which there is no greater Folly upon Earth. W ;;- 
"Tis a Duty therefore, in Artemprs of any Danger,  R, 
ro imitate the Practice of ckilfal Phyſicians, who W yi 
always to light and inconfiderable Diſeaſes, 5 4 giz 
ly none bur eafie and gentle Remedies; bur in de- 
perare Caſes are forc'd to have recourſe to deſpe- W 
rate Cures. "Tis a madneſs therefore, while all Þ rio 
things are calm and in a _ State, to defire a IM 
Storm ; bur ro keep off rhe Miſchiefs of it when it | , 
does happen, is the part of a Wiſe and a Prudent IU ,- 
Man ; and ſo much r e more, if the Good to be ob- M 
tain'd by getting wellrid of ir, out-balance the Evils 
you may be broughr into by rhe Arremprt. Þ The 
Danger of ſome Actions only relates ro the Perſon p 
rhar undertakes 'em, bur chat of others to the whole 8 in h 
Republick : And again, A Man's Life is endanger'd ; 
in ſome, in others his Repurarion and the Good- if 
will of his Citizens. "Tis our Dury then, < in the Þ j.;a 
for= ; 


b He bas done with thoſe Rules, which concern a Man's I «cr 1 
Carriage in Wars and Dangers; but becauſe there are ſeveral I to t! 
ſorts of Dangers, he proceeds ro ſhew, which a Man ſhould I («lf 
rather chuſe. When Fabius, for inftance, was Roman Gene- | who 

; ſhould he with Hannibal, the whole Republick ; bery 
ſhould he not, his own Reputation was in danger. *'Twas 
then his Duty rather to hazard the /atter, than . 


© Vit. CIOS ond concuns 
onthe other only the Perion himſelf, 
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former Caſe, more willingly ro expoſe and endan- 
ger our ſelves, than the whole State ; and 4 in the 
latter, to fight for our Glory and Repuration, more 
readily than any other Conveniencies whatever. 
Yer the © contrary to this aÞpears plainly in the 
Practice of a great many Men, who are willing to 
{ſpend their Eftates and Lives for the good of their 
- wn ; bur won't bear the leaſt Diminurtion of 
their Honour, tho' the preſent Occaſions of the Re- 
publick require it. Thus Callicratidas, Admiral of 
Sparta, in the Peloponneſian War, after he had done 
many fignal Services, at laſt was the occafion of 
Ruining all ; for when he was advisd to Retrear 
with his Navy from * Arginuſſe, and nor venture 
giving the Achenians Barrel, he utterly refus'd it ; 
and told his Adviſers, That if this whole Navy 
ſhould chance to be loſt, the Lacedemonians could 
rig out another ; bur that he for his part could 
never fly, withour an irreparable loſs of his Ho- 
nour. here the Laced.emonians had tho' a 
reat, yer a tolerable Blow ; bur thar 8s other was 
Morral and pur a full period to the Spartan Great- 


neſs, 


* iz, When on tither fide the General only is endanger'd, 
in his Life, R rion, Oc. 

* That is, *Yl rather venture the Intereſt of the Re- 
publick, than their own Honour; as Cal#cratidas and Cfe- 
—__ did; which is contrary to the Rule he has juſt now 

ad down. 

f Two or three little Iſlands adjoyning to the leſſer 4/ia, 
between that and the Ifle Lesbos ; where the Athenians, un- 
der the Conduct of Thrafebulus, gore a mighty Overthrow 
0 the Lacedamonians, who were led by Cailicratidas ; him- 
ſelf being ſlain in the Action. See Book 15. of Diod. Sicul. 
who ſays, *'Twas the greateſt Battel that ever was fought 
between Grecians. 

& Art LeufFra, a Town in Beotia, where the Spartan Ar- 
m',, under the Conduct of King Cleombrorus, and Archida- 
muy, was entirely routed by the tamous Theban General Epa- 


minodays; Cleomirotxs himſelf being Kill'd in the Bartel. 
E s >» Flies 


be 


A 


I 


* 


: » 
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neſs, when rheir 3 
of being ſomewhar Tl:-fpoken of, unadviſedly ven- 
rur'd to fight Epaminendas. How much better did 
h. Fabius Maximus do ? Concerning whom Ennius 
has theſe Words : * 


One Man our State has ſav'd by wiſe Delays : 
. 'For he regarded: not the fooliſh Prate 

Of idle People ; but the City's Good. 

Therefore hs frowing Fame now flouriſhes 

More, when his Deeds are patt. | 


i The ſame kind of Faulr ſhould alſo be avoided in 
Civil Adminiſtrations ; for a great many. Men are 
afraid ro ſpeak ont. what they really think, rtho' 
perhaps 'ris for the beſt, for fear it. ſhould give any 
Offence to others, | 


® Fabius being made General againſt Hamibal, would Ad 


come to a Batte hi weary 

out by Delays; for which he was call'd Cun# ator, the De- 
layer, As he was abus'd and call'd Coward for this 
but ards *ewas found by Experience to be the beſt 
Courſe; and then no one was ſo mach commended as he. 


| See his Life in Plutarch. 


-+ By this Step he paſſes fromthe Rules relagiog to Mlitar 
Forticale. ro thoſe which relate to Ci1y/; of which he ves 


ſeveral : as, Firft here, To yak, 's Mind freely, &rc. 
Sn0nd, inthe next Chapter, To ve Plato's emo Rules, 

C 
CHan 


Cleombrotus, only for fear | 
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CnaP; XXV. - 

Two Rules of Plato's to be obſery'd by thoſe who Ge-- 
vern the State, The Good of the Govern'd ought to: 
be their ſole Aim. An excellent Deſcription of a- 
good Miniſter of State. Ambition very deſtruttive 
in a Government. A good Saying of Plato's ro that 
purpoſe. Men ſhould carry ſrt 5d civilly towards 
thoſe, who are of an oppoſite Party in the State ; and 
not count 'em their Enemies, The Example of Sci-- 
pio and Merellus. Anger towards an Adverſary 
0 part of Courage. Afﬀability, &c. requiſite in 
a Stateſman. Severity and Chaſtiſements ſometimes 
neceſſary ;. and Rules to be obſerv 4 about 'em... No=- 
thing can be well done, that's done in a Paſſion. Ru- 
lers ſhould be like the Laws themſelves. 


Poſe who deſign to be Partakers in the Govern- 
ment ſhould be ſure to remember theſe rwo- 
Precepts of. P/ato: Firit, To make the Satery and 
Intereſt of their Citizens, the great Aim and Deſign: 
of all rheir Thoughts and Endeayours ; without e«- 
ver confidering their own perſonal Advantage. And,. 
Secondly, ſo to take care of the whole collective 
Body of the Republick, as not to ſerve the Intereſt 
of any one Parry, to the Prejudice or Neglecting of. 
all the reſt. For the Governmenr of a Stare is much 
like the Office of a Guardian or Trufſtee ; which 
ſhould always be managd for the good of the Pu-- 
pil, and nor of the Perſons ro whom he is entruſted... 
And thoſe Men, who, whilſt they rake care of one, 
neglect or diſregard another parr of the Cirizens,, 
do bur occafion Sedition and Diſcord, the moſt. 
deſtructive things in the World ro a Stare : From, 
whence it comes to paſs, that, while ſome rake 
part with the Popular Faction, and others make.: 
their Court to every. Great One, there's bur my 
cvs 
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few left, who are concern'd for the Benefit and 
Good of the whole. From this Root have ſprung 
many grievous Difſentions amongſt the Arhe- 
nians; and not only Tumulrs, bur even om 
Civil Wars in our own Republick : things whic 
a worthy and truly brave Citizen, and one who 
deſerves to hold rhe Reins of the Govenment, will 
ſhun and deteſt ; and will give himſelf ſo ro the 
Service of the Publick, as ro aim ar no Riches or 
Power for himſelf ; and will ſo rake care of the 
whole Community, as not to pals over any one 
part of ir: Such a one will ſcorn, by the mean 
Arrs of Calumny and a falſe Accuſarion, ro bring 
others into Hatred and Diſrepute with the People ; 
bur will always adhere to what is Juſt and Honeſt, 
and ne'r be drawn from ir, whatever Offence may 
be raken by others ; nay, will rather part with his 
Life it ſelf, than do any thing thar is contrary to the 
Virtues I have mention'd. Eager Ambition, and 
contending for Honours, is, of all things, moſt rai- 
nous and deftructive to a State ; concerning which, 
Plato has ſaid admirably well, © Thar for Men 
© to contend and fall out with one another, abour 
* which ſhould be Chief in the Management of the 
« Stare, is juſt as if the Ship's Crew ſhould go ro- 
* ther by the ears, about : ſhould be Maſter or 
< Pilot of the Veſſel. And the ſame Philoſopher has 
given us this for a Rule, © Thar only thoſe Men 
© ſhould be reckon'd as Enemies, who have taken 
* up Arms in oppoſition to rhe Republick ; not 
* thoſe who would govern ir after rheir own 
« Schemes. ® Such was the Difſention berween 
d P. 


* The QnarAs between Citizens are of two ſorts, 1. Civil 
when each deſires the Good of the Publick, but take ſevera 
ways of arriving at it; ſuch was this here mention*'d. The 
other Hoſtile, when one endeavours to Ruine, the other to 
oo the State; ſuch was that between Cicero and _ 


ea 
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* Þ P. Africanus and Q. Metellys, withour any grear 
| Bitrerneis or Animoſities berween 'em. Some Peo- 
ple think it rhe parr of a brave and heroick Spirit, 
to ſhew hear of Anger and Paſſion againſt an Ad- 
verſary ; bur whar they ſay is by no means to be 
regarded : for it's certain on the other hand, no- 
thing's more laudable, nothing more worthy of a 
great and brave Perſon, than Clemency, Meekneſs 
and Gentleneſs of Spirit. In Cities that are Free, 
and where all Men in common enjoy the ſame 
Privileges, Courtefie and Aﬀabiliry, and that which 
they call altirudo animi, a calm and undiſturbed 
Temper of Mind, are peculiarly requiſite : For ro 
frer upon every unſeaſonable Viſit, or at every im- 
pou and rroubleſom Peritioner, makes a Man 
owre and moroſe in his Humour ; which as it 
brings no kind of Good to himſelf, ſo ir gers him 
the Hatred and IlI-will of others. Bur tho' Meek- 
neſs and Clemency be laudable Virtues, yer no fur- 
ther, than as they leave room for a juſt Severity, 
whenever the Occaſions of rhe Publick require ir ; 
without which a Ciry can never be well governd. 
Now © every Reproof and Chaſtiſement, in the 
firt place, ſhould be always free from contumelious 
Language, and nor inflicted for the ſake of the Per- 
ſon chaſtizing or reproving another, bur the good 
and advantage of the whole Republick. Diligenr 
care ſhould be taken, in the next place, that the 
Penal- 


> P. Africans the Younger, and that M:teZus who was 
ſirnam*d Macedonicus, from his Conqueſt of Macedonia. They 
always rivall'd and oppos'd one another in the Aﬀairs of the 
Publick, but never ſo, as to become inveterate Enemies. 

© He had been ſaying, a Governour ſhould be Meck and 
Courteous, but not ſo as to exclude Severity, when occaſion 
requires it : This nre_y him to diſcourſe, How 

; W 


Criminals ſhould be puniſh” ch he does by laying down 
—_ Rules; as, Firff, That no ill Language be given 'em, 
C, 


* The 


—_ 
_ 
"EE | 
. 
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Penalry be proportion'd to the nature of the Crime, ' 


and that ſome don't paſs without ever being que- 
ſtion'd, while others are puniſh'd for the fame 
Miſdemeanours. Bur of all things, Anger ſhould 
be excluded in Puniſhing ; for whoever comes 
ro this' Work in a Paflion, will never obſerve 
that due Mediocrity, which equally abſtains from 
roo much and too litrle, ſo ſtrictly requir'd by the 
* Periparetick Schools : And they have very good 
reaſon indeed ro require it ; but then I can't bur 
wonder they ſhould commend Anger, and fay, Na- 
ture has giv'n it us ro good Ends and Purpoſes : 
For that in truth onghr in no caſe ro be allow'd of ; 
and 'rwere heartily to be wiſh'd thar the Gover- 
nours of a State, would, in this particular, be like 
the Laws themſelves, which puniſh Offenders ac= 
cording to Juſtice, withour being any ways guided 
by Pattion. 


* The Peripateticks hold, That the Paſſions, viz. Anger, 
Cc. are in *emſelves neither Good nor Bad, bur accordingly. 
as they are made either good, or ill Uſe of ; and that hep 
are given us by Nature for very good Ends and Purpoſes, if 
we don't let *em get Ro and of our Reaſon, but re- 
duce *em to a certain iocrity and Temperament. But 
the Stoicks, whom Cicero follows in this Book, ſaid the Paſ- 
fhons were remagr in themſelves evil, call'd *em Diſeaſes. 
and Infirmities of the Mind ; and commanded their Wiſe 


Man, nor to moderate, but wholly toroot out all Anger, Joy,. 


Compallion, &*c. 


CHaAP, 


Cy a 
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CHaP, XXVL 


Greatneſs of Soul commands an even Temper, free 
from Haughtineſs in Proſperity, and Dejeftedneſs 
in Adverſity. Phillip greater than Alexander, in 
bearing his good Fortune with an even Mind, The 
Hipher Men are, the more care they ſhould take of 
being Humble and Moderate. An admirable Say= 
ing of Scipio to thi purpoſe. In Proſperity we ſhould 
eſpecially conſult our Friends; and have a care of 
Flatterers. Greatneſs of Soul ſeen often among the 
Philoſophers, and thoſe who in private manage their 
own Eſtates, How an Eſtate ſhould be got, im=- 
prov'd and usd. 


A Norher great Dury of * Fortitude is, not to be 
Haughrty, Diſdainful and Arrogant when For- 
rune favours us, and all things go forward accordin 
ro our Witſhes : for ir ſhews as much Meanneſs as 
Poorneſs of Spirit, ro be tranſported with good, as ir 
does with :// Fortune: whereas, on the other hand, 
nothing's more brave, than an Evenneſs of Temper in 
every Condition, and (as is reported of Socrates and 
Lelius) a conſtant reraining the ſame Air in one's 
Countenance, withour ever ſeeming puff'd upor de- 
jected. I find that Þ Philip; the King of Macedonia, 
was inferiour ro his Son in the ourward Glory and 
Splen- 


» The Rules which follow, equally concern the Civ/l and 
Military ſort of Fortitude, Not to be pufr up at the good Suc- 
ceſs of our Aﬀairs, or dejected at the ill, ec. 

b The ſecond of that Name, Son of Amintas, whom he 
ſucceeded in the Throne. A Cunning, Valiant and Ambiri- 
ous Prince. He conquer'd the Thebans, Athenians, and 0- 
ther neighbouring Nations; till at laſt he was made Genera- 
lifimo of all the Grecian Forces, He laid the Foundation of 
that Empire, which Alexander the Great, his Son, brought to 
its Hight. See *c1m compar” together in Jultin, Book 9. ch. yt 
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Splendor of his Archievements, bur very far above | 


him in good Nature and Condeſcenſhion ; there- 
fore the Father kept always the Character of a 
Grear Perſon, whereas the Son often was © guilry 
of baſe and diſhonourable Actions. "Tis a Rule 
therefore, I rhink, which is given by ſome Men, 
That the higher our Station in the World is, the more 
care we d take of our Lives and Ations, that they 
be kept within the compaſs of Lowlineſs and Humility. 
Panetius tells us 'twas an uſual Saying with his 
Schollar and familiar Friend Africanus, © Thar 
« Men who give the Reins to their vitious Appertites 
< and are high and preſuming upon the Greatne 
& of their Forrunes, ſhould be dealr with like Hor- 
<« ſes, when grown fierce and unruly by frequent 
« Engagements : for as theſe are deliver'd ro Brea- 
&« kers to tame and be_made fir for riding ; fo thoſe 
© ſhould be brought within the barriers and limits 
& of Reaſon and Philoſophy, to reach 'em rhe Un- 
&« cerrainry of all Human Things, and the grear 
« Volubiliry and Changeableneſs of Fortune. We 
ſhould alſo in Proſperiry more eſpecially make uſe 
of the Counſel of our Friends, and pay more Re- 
ſpect and Deference to their Advices, than we were 
wont to do. Ar the fagpe time allo we ſhould rake 
a great care, that we don't give over-much ear to 
Flatrerers, nor ſuffer our ſelves ro be wheedled and 
impos'd upon by their deceirful Words. For there's 
nothing wherein we're more apr ro be miſtaken, 
than in this particular ; every one having ſuch a 
fond Conceir and Opinion of himſelf, as ro think he 
deſerves thoſe Applauſes which they give him. 
Hence ſpring innumerable Errors in our Lives ; 
whilſt Men, puffd up with a yain Imagination, and 
mi- 


* As in the Murther of his Friend Clitus, Calliſthenes, &c. 
* Ha» 


See Q: Curtius, 
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miſtaken Notions of their own great Merir, are ex- 
'd ro the Rallery of ail rhe World befides. And 

o much may ſuffice upon this Head. From what 
has been faid we may eaſily gather, Thar thoſe 
who are over Afﬀairs of the Publick, do the great- 
eſt Actions, and ſuch as expreſs the moſt Bravery of 
Mind ; their Buſineſs affording 'em more Oppor- 
runities, and there being more Men who are con- 
cernd in #bx, than in any other Merhod of Laying 
whatever. 4 Bur after all, we can't but acknow- 
ledge there are, and have been a great many noble 
Spirits, even ina Life of Retirement and Privacy ; 
who being ſequeſtred from rhe Buſineſs of the 
World, have given up 'emſelves ro Enquiries after 
Truth, and the great Concernment of the Practice 
of Virtue : Or elſe leading a Life in the middle, 
as it were, berween the Stateſman and Philoſopher, 
have been delighted with the Management of their 
own private Fortunes ; not ſcraping up Money by 
all manner of ways, or hoarding ir ſo as to make 
no Body the berrer for it ; bur parting with it free- 
ly for the ſake of their Friends, or to ſerve the Re- 
publick, when occaſion required ir. Now this pri- 
vate Eſtate I would have, in the fir# place, to be 
boneſtly come by, not by any baſe, ſcandalous ory 
invidious way of Gaining : then ler it be diſtributed 
to the Uſes and Neceffitiesof as many as is poſit- 
ble, provided they are worthy and deſerving Peo- 
ple ; and ler it be encreas'd by ſuch ordinary Me- 
thods of Saving and good Husbandry, as are agree- 
able ro the Dictares of Reaſon and Prudence : and 
laſtly, let none of it be ſpent in Debauchery and lux- 


urious 


* Having done with the publick, he comes now to the pri- 
vate cortitude. Of this he omits rhe former Branch, viz. 
The Contemplative, having diſcours'd of it already in Chap. 
6. Of _ atter, Jun — to _—_—_ anon Sr 
naging their own Eſtates, ves a few Precepts; as, Fir, 
That their Eſtate be well oth, Oc 
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urious Living, bur in Acts of Munificence and Li. 
beraliry rowards others. Whoever obſerves theſe 
Meaſures laid down (ler his way of Life be either 

blick or private) may perform all the Duries 9 
Magnanimity, Conftancy and Greatneſs. of Soul, 
as well -as of Sincerity, Fidelity, and doing Gooc 
ro Mankind: 


_ > ——_—_ —_—_ ——_ 


EST XXVIL 


The Virtues contain'd under the fourth Head of Ho- 
neſty. Whatever is Honeft, and nothing elſe but 
that, is becoming a Man ; Honeſty and Decenc 
being really the + ag thing, and diſtinguiſh'd on- 
ly by an Aft of the Mind. Two ſorts of Decorum, 
and what the Nature of each of 'em . 


WE are now in the next place ro ſpeak of the 
fourth, and only remaining part of Virtue 
or Honeſty, under which are comprebended Baſh- 
fulneſs, Temperance, Modeſty, Government of the 
Paſſions, and the obſerving a juſt Order as to time 
and  Jonen in our Words and Actions ; from all 
which ariſes ® a certain engaging kind of Beauty 
and Gracefulneſs, which ſerves to ſer off and adorn 
our Lives. Under this Head is contain'd that Be- 
comingneſs [Decorum, as we call it in Latin] which 
among the Greeks has the name of Tpiwroy ; which 

is 


* By theſe Words I would expreſs our Author's quaſ# or- 
natus quidam wvite, by which *tis likely he might mean the 
fame, which the Greeks did by their Ko7wilnc or ivxocwa, 
which 4riſtor/e comprehends under the Virtue of Tempe- 
rance. *Tis that which gives a Luſtre and Ornament to 
Virtue, like the —_ of a Diamond, which makes it 
more ng a vauakle chan when rugged, tho? then it 

all other Stones. Thus we ſee ſome have a way? 


eſe 
her 


ul, 
0d 
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is in its Nature ſo cloſely united and riveted ro 
Honeſty, thar there's no way left of pulling 'em 
aſunder : for whatever is Becoming is likewiſe Ho- 
neft, and whatever is Hone#t is likewiſe Becoming. 
The Difference berween 'emis ſo very ſmall, that we 
may berrer conceive what it is, than explain it ; for 
» whatever Becomingnels there is in any Action, it 
immediately ariſes from the Honeſty of ir. From 
bence it appears, that Becomingneſs does nor pecu- 
liarly belong to rhis one part of Honeſty, whereof 
we are now undertaking to Diſcourſe ; bur ſhews 
it ſelf alſo in each of the three former, < To Rea- 
ſon, for inſtance, and Diſcourſe according ro the 
Rules of Prudence ; to go about nothing bur _ 

ue 


fet off and recommend their Virtue ; while others by their 
too great Severity and Rigidneſs, for want of this ornate, 
which he here mentions, render both it and themſelves Di- 
ftaftful. 

> That is, Honeſty is as it *twere the Foundation of Deco- 
rum, which *tis built upon ; it os impoſſible for any thing 
ro become, unleſs it be firſt Honeft. I could wiſh however 
our Author had endeavour'd to explain the Difference he un- 
derſtood between *em, and not contented himſelf with ſay- 
ing in general, That it might better be conceiv'd than in 

ords expreſs'd. The Nature of Honeſty ſeems to conliſt in 
the Conformity of our Actions to the Jud t of Right 
_— as the Rule or Meaſure which a realonable Creature 
ought to walk by : But that of Decorum, in our Actions be- 
ing anſwerable to the Dignity and Excellence of Human Na- 
ture, as a Charatfter which we hr to live up to in the 
World. Now nothing can be fo, that is not firſt ſuppos'd 
conformable to the Dictates of Reaſon : and whatever 1s con- 
formable to the Judgment of Reaſon, muſt of conſequeuce 
te worthy of a Man. For what can be worthy of a reaſon- 
able Creature, but to live according to that Reaſon which 
God has giv'n him ? From hence it follows, that Decorum 
does as *twere reſult from Honeſtum, as Light does from the 
Sun; or (rogive our Author's own Explication of it) as Beau- ' 
ty -—7 Colour in the Face, doth from a good Conſtitu- 
on 0 y. ; 
* He ſhews in particular, how Decorum is ſeeq in the three 
former Virtues, Prudence, Juſtice, Fortitude. Sale 
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due Conſideration ; and on every occaſion to be Bec 
quick ar eſpying and defending rhe Truth, are things, :ha; 
that are Becoming : whereas to be deceiv'd, ro befſ he 
in-an Errour or Miſtake, and tro be impos'd upon,Myfor 


are very Unbecoming, as well as to be mad or b 
fide one's ſelf, So again, all Actions of Fuſtice arefſM pr, 
Becoming, but thoſe of Injuſtice are both ScandaMjp 
lousand Unbecoming. The ſame may be ſaid as rofM/ive: 
the Actions of Fortitude ; whatever is done with a 
manful Courage and bravery of Mind, as 'tis wor 
thy of, ſo it becomes a Man ; but whatever on they. 
other hand ſhews any Cowardice or Meanneſs « 
Spirit, is as contrary to Becomingneſs, as it is to true 
irrue. TI conclude therefore, Thar the Dec 
whereof I am now diſcourſing , appertainerth rofyniv, 
each of the four parts of Honeſty ; and ſo apper-{Wme 
raineth, as not to ſtand in need of any —__ | 
of Underſtanding to perceive it ; bur is eafily dif- 
coverable at the firſt view : for there's ſomething e 
Becoming contain'd in the very Notion and Idea 
of all Virrue, from which 'ris diftinguiſh'd by the 
Mind alone, and not by the Narure of the thing i 
ſelf. Juſt as the _ good Colour of rhefſWPorr 

Countenance, can never be ſeparate from the Health 
of rhe Body ; ſo this Becomingnels, of which weareſ 7 
ſpeaking, 1n ir ſelf is all one, and, as it were, incot-W8 N 
moo with Virrue and Honefty ; bur may be di-W8 P 
inguiſh'd from it by Thought and Imagination. fo 
Now there are two kinds or ſorts of ir; rhe one *WM 7: 
Univerſal, which belongs to the Nature of HoneſyſW *- 
in general ; the other particular and contain'd un-W #4 
der this, which belongs to the ſeveral parts of it. ” 
The former is us'd to be thus defind, Decorum « 
Be- 


* This is that we have ſpoken of in the Note above, 
which is the immediate Off-ſpring of, and neceſſarily reſults 


from the Nature of Honeſty in general. "2 
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be Becoming # that, which s congruout or agreeable to © 
ng. that excellent part of the Nature of Man, by which 
he s diſtinguiſh'd from the reft of the Creation, As 
on, for the latter, which is contain'd under rhis, 'ris 
be-W moſt commonly made ro confiſt in that, which is ſo 
apreeable to the Nature of Man, as * withal to ſhew 

thing of Temper and Moderation, with a certain 
weet Azr of Gentility and good 


' © That is, His Reaſon it being impoſſible for any thing to be- 
ome a Man, but that which is ble tothe Rules of Right 
ny Ppdy my e $ob mmm potent boymonry 
Deco in rin oO ord, 
c There & are two things then, ade 6n conftitute and make 
1p the Nature of this : 1, An Agreeableneſs to 
Nature of Man; and ſo far *tis the ſame with the former 
niverſal one : But then it adds to it, 24ly, A Moderatio, &c. 
ſomething that's gentile, handſom annengng! which may 
ſerve to recommend it in the Eye of the World. See Note 1. 
n thus Chapter. 


m_—_ m——_— w_ Y —_ 


CHaP, XXVIIL 


Poerical Decorum what it is, and how differing from 
alt that we here ſpeak of. Nature has given us a Cha- 
are 7atter of Reaſon, &c. which we ought to live up to, 
-of-M Nature teaches us to have a Reſpect for other Men. 
di-W8 Proportion,Regularity, &c. pleafe,where-ever they are 
ion. found. We ought to be concern'd about other Peo- 
e *# p{-'s Opinion of us. How the Duties of Fuſtice, and 
ef boſe of Modeſty, Decency, 8c. differ. Ve ſhould 
un-W live agreeably to Nature, which will always lead us 
it 8 1:ght. Decency relates both to the Attions of the Body 
and Mind. The Nature or Mind of Man conſiſts of 
Sence and R:aſon. The former of thefe ought to 6> 
bey the latter, 


Har this is ſo, will more lainly appear, if we con- 
{der rhat Decorum or Conyenience of Manners, 
which 
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which the Poets Aim ar in all rheir Writings z con-M T! 
cerning which were it anywiſe neceſſary to my pre-|ſ Ct 
ſent Purpoſe, I might largely diſcourſe. ce it <0! 
ar preſent for me only ro obſerve, Thar the Poets 

are then ſaid to keep this Decorum, when each « } 
their Perſons is broughr in ſaying and doing thoſe 
things, which are ſuitable ro the Character he bears 
in the World: Should * &acus, for Example, or Ms 
nos ſay 


b E'en let 'em hate me, whilit they dread me too : a 

01 

Or, ſee 
For 


© The Child's entomb'd in its own Parent's Bowel ra 


*rwould be an Offence againft the Rules of DM bec 
cency ; becauſe they paſs in the World for Men offW por 
Juſtice and Honeſty : Bur ler the ſame be ſaid by a giy 
cruel Arreus, and the whole Theatre ſhall clap and 2ag 
applaud ir; becaule 'ris a Saying very agreeable wh wir 
his Character. * Now the Poer can judge whar i Reg 
becoming and convenient for every Perſon, accord- 
ing ro the Character he himſelf has fix'd on him; 
bur Narure has fix'd one on every one of us, by g- 
ving us that Nobleneſs and Excellence of Being, 
whereby we are fer above all other Crearure. 


The 


» Twoof the Sons of Jupiter, gone to hg ve 
ir Deaths, e two 


_ of Hell. 

> A Verie out of Emmizs, often quoted by onr Author. 

© A Verſe which the Poer Accius purs into the Mouth & of u 

Atreus, who had kill'd the Children of his Brother Theſis 

jr ds 'em up to him at a Banquet. See Seneca's TY agt) 
ES. 

6 There's a difference between the Poctical and Moral De 
corum : The Poet himſelf can give ſuch or ſuch a Charadte, 
(s vicky one if he pleaſes) and his Decorum conſiſts in th: 

fon's ſpeaking and doing what's agreeable ro ſuch —_ 
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The Poets then, there being ſo great a variety of 
Characters, can ſee whar's becoming and conveni- 
ent for all, even rhe moſt Vitious : but we have 
got only one CharaCter to live up ro, I mean thar 
which is aflign'd us by Narure herſelf 3 a Charatter 
of Temperance and Modefty, of Conſtancy and 
Moderation. And the ſame Nature having alſo 
gy Thar we ought to be careful of our Car- 
riage Demeanour towards the reſt of Men ; 
from hence it appears of how large an Extent that 
Becomingnels is, which belongs ro the Nature of © 
Honeſty zn general ; and alfo thar other, which 1s 
ſeen in the Exerciſe of the f ſeveral kinds of it. 

For, as the Beaury and Comlineſs of the Bod 

el draws the Eyes to it by the fir Compoſure of a 
WK its Members, and pleaſes us only upon this account, 
Dee becauſe all its Parts correſpond with a kind of Pro- 
n Ol portion and Harmony : So this Decorum, which 
Y af gives a fort of Luſtre and Grace to our Lives, en- 
anc ages rhe Approbation and Efteem of all we live 
e 10 with, by thar juft and due Order, Confiſtency, and 
Regularity, which ir keeps and maintains in our 
Words and Actions. 8s We ought to have therefore 
a certain Reſpect and Reverence for all Men, and 
defire ro be approv'd nor only by the beft, bur by all 
| rhe 
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rater. Burt Nature (7. e. the God of Nature) has given one 
to every of us, by making us reaſonable underſtanding 
 verrfiſs Creatures. As therefore 2 poerical Perſon muſt ſpeak and do 
e rwolly what's ſuitable ro his Character ; ſo are we bound in all our 
Thoughrs, Words and Actions, to follow the DiQtates of Un- 
. —_— and Right Reaſon ; in which conſiſts the Nature 
xth off of univerſal Decorum. 
»7 uh Which confifts in living up to that Character of Tem- 
aged) ce, rc. which Nature has givea us. 

f Which conſiſts in being caretul of our Carriage and.De- 
meanour towards the reſt of Men, which the ſame Nature 
has taught us to be ; in giving no Offence to any one, &c. 

& Men ought to frame and compoſe their Actions, not ac- 
cording to their own proveate Will and Fancy, but according 
eo 
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the World : For nottocare a farthing whart 'ris Peo= 
ple think of One, is a ſign nor only of Pride and Con- 
ceiredneſs, bur indeed of having qr. abandon'd 
all Modeſty. Þ» Bur here we muſt obſerve, there's a 
great deal of difference berween thar which Juſtice, 


and thar which rhis Modeſty, Reſpect or Reverence 


in relation ro other People: "Tis the Dury 
of Juſtice, notro injure or wrong any Man ; of Re- 
y_ or Reverence, nor ro do any thing that may of- 
end or diſpleaſe him ; wherein more eſpecially the 
Narure of that Decorum we are ſpeaking of conſiſts, 
Theſe things then being thus explain'd, I ſuppoſe 
it may clearly enough appear, what that is which 
we mean by Becoming. for the Duries preſcrib'd 
by ir, the frft thing ro which it conducts us is, To 
demean our felves ſuitably and agreeably to our 
Narure, and do nothing that may any ways ſtain 
or deface it : for whilſt we rake his for our Guide 
and Condudtreſs, i 'tis impefiible we ſhould ever 
go out of the way ; bur by her ſhall be led ghorough 
all the Paths of Wiſdom, Truth and Underftand- 
ing ; of Juſtice and Benificence roward the Socie- 
ry of Mankind ; and of true Mean and 
reat- 


to the Preſcriptions and Manners of thoſe, with whom they 
converſe ; ſo far as is innocent and not contrary to Virtue; 
to be ealie and compliant in Things indifferent, and by 2 
vil, gentile and le Deportment, endeavour to obli 
and win the Aﬀettions of all Men. And he that will follow 
his own Humour, without caring whether he pleaſes or dif- 
pleaſes Men , where he might innocently do ir, is deſervedly 
cenſur'd for a proud, and unmannerly Fellow. 

» Modeſty, or the ſort of Decorum, confiſting (2 
is faid) in our due Carriage towards other Men ; and Juſtice 
alſo in another manner doing the ſame : he here ſhews where 
in they differ, and what the diftin& Duties of cach. 

+ For Virtue it {elf conſiſts in __ ro the Di- 
&ates of Nature, 5. e, Reaſon: in wing her therefore 
we ſhall but go in the Way of Virtue, and conſequently can 
never be in the wrong. 


® Since 


\ each of which are __—_— and becoming, when 
u 
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Greatneſs of Soul. Bur the Nature of Decency is 
more pecultarly ſeen in the fourth part of Honeſty, 
concerning which we are now diſcourſing ; and 
relares not only to the Motions 'of the Body, 
bur more eſpecially to thoſe of the Mind alſo; 


they are ſuchas are ſuitable ro Nature. * Now the 
whole of the Nature or Mind of Man, is made up of 
only theſe rwo Parrs : The fir# conſiſts m the fen- 
firive Agpens, which by the Greeks is call'd 55u#, 
by the blind and extravagant Impulſe of which, 
he is hurried and tranſported from one thing to a- 
nother. The ſecond in Reaſon, which ſhews and in- 
ſtruts him in the way of his Duty, telling him 
whar he ſhould do, and what not do: From whence 
it follows, That 'tis Reaſon which ought ro be the 
governing Faculty ; and the Appetite ſubject to the 
Commands of ir. 


x Since Decorum conſiſts in avting Sably to Nature, and 
we muſt firſt know what Nature is, before we can tell what's 
ſuitable to it; therefore he here tells us wherein it conſiſts. 


Cul MX 


Our Afions ſhould neither be Raſh nor Careleſs, &c, 
How the Senſitive Part ſhould be fubje& to the Rea- 
ſonable. Paſſion diſorders the Body, as well as Mind. 
Watchfulneſs and Conſideration neceſſary for the ſub= 
duing of the Paſſions. Men were not defign'd by 
Nature for Feſting, &c. but ſericus Studies, Several 
ſorts of Jeſts and Diverſions, 'Meaſures to be ob- 
ſerv'd about 'em, | 


Fey Action therefore ſhould be free, as from 
Precipitancy and — on the one _—_ ſo 
rom 
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from all Careleſneſs and Negligence on the other ;| 7 
nor ſhould any thing be done, for which we can't all 
give a ſufficient Reaſon, which is almoſt rhe very de 
Definition of Dury, In order to this * rhe Paſſi-;3 0 
ons muſt be brought under rhe power of Reaſon, 8!) 
ſo as neither thro Haſtineſs ro run before irs Or-j ©© 
ders, nor thro' Coldneſs and Heavineſs to diſregard} G1 
'em when given ; bur all their Morions muſt be off £0 
quieted and ſo reſtrain'd, as to bring no Uneafineſs}W ve 
or Diſturbance to the Mind. And from this calm N: 
and peaceable State of the Soul ariſes thar Conſtan- 
cy and Moderation we have menrtion'd : For when 
once the Paſſions grow unruly and extravagant, 
and refufe to be guided in their Defires and Averſ- 
ons by the Rules of Prudence, » they'll run with- 
our queſtion beyond all Bounds and Meaſure ; fe 
they abandon and caſt off rheir Allegiance ro Rea- 
ſon, which rhey ought ro obey by the Conftirution 
of Nature. By this means are all things rurn'd 
ropſie-rurvy, and not the Mind only, bur even rhe 
Body alſo, pur very much into Diſorder and Con- 
fuſion. Do bur mark thoſe, who'r enflam'd with} ſho 
a vehement Anger or Deſire ; who'r tranſported with #5 
Fear, or an over-great Joy ; and you'll {ee an alte-f 

ration © 


» Since God has endow*d us with the Faculty of Reaſon, 
to ſhew and inſtruct us in the Way of our Dury, What can 
be more either Sinful or Unbecoming, than to ſtitle the Sparks W bli 
of it by Negligence and Heavineſs? Or what more unnat-Þ tes 
tal, than to make what ſhould be our Guide and Dire&reſs, W eur 
become a Captive and Slave to our irregular Paſſions? For c 
God has given us that Divine Faculty tono gupeR if after-W Ma 
wards we refuſe to be Guided and by it. The tai; 
you and fundamental Duty therefore in this place, is, To Slc 
nation bay according to the DireQtions of Reaſon, to aſ-ÞW ry 
ſert her Soveraignty, and never ſuffer her to be captivated wt 
by any vicious Principle or inordinate Luſt. "_l 
> For nothing is ſo wild and ungovernable as the Paſſions the 
when they*ve over-power'd and got the maſtery of Reaſon i 
And how then can there be avy Regularity, Temper or De 
| T Cency 
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ration in their Countenances, Voices, Geſtures, and 
all rheir Actions ; which ſufficiently gives us ro un- 
derſtand ,(rhat we may return again to rhe Dury 
now berore us) how neceffary 'ris ro reſtrain and 
give chetk ro rhe Movements of the Apperire, and 
to be always Watchful and ftanding upon our 
Guard, that ſo we may neither be Careleſs and In- 
conſiderate, nor do ws boy y. Raſhly and ar all Ad- 
ventures, © For Mankind were never defign'd by 
Nature, meerly to {port and idle-away their Time ; 
but ro follow after grave and ſerious Studies, and 
Buſineſs of greater importance than Play is. Nor 
but thar Jeſting and Diverſion are allowable, provi- 
ded we uſe 'em bur only as Sleep, and other ſuch ne- 
ceſſary Refreſhments of Narure, viz. afrer rhe diſ- 
charge of our ſerious and more imporrantDuries. And 
even then we muft ſee, rhat our Jeſting be neither 
exceſſive nor immodeſt, bur ſuch as is handſom and 
becoming a Gentleman. . For as Boys are allow'd, 
not all kinds of Sporrs, bur only ſuch as have nothing 

thar is vicious or ill in them ; fo in this Jeſting we - 
| ſhould allow our ſelves —_——_ bur only whar is 
agreeable ro Honeſty and Good-manners, We may 
therefore obſcrye, that Jeſting or Merrimenr is of 
two ſorts, the one clowniſh, abufive, ſcandalous and 
ob- 


© Ca ay in that Life, which is under the Government of ſuch 
arks# blind, inconſiſtent Maſters ? Diftrahwmtur in contrarins par- 
nary tes impotentium cupiditates, yo our Author in another place) 
rels, WW eur huic Ry fis, ills eft repugnandum. ] 
For < 'Since Reaſon (as. was ſhewn) is the governing Part of 
frer- W#& Man, and he's bound to aft according to its Precepts ; cer- 
The tainly it muſt follow, That to ſpend his time in Idlenets and 
, Toft Sloth, in fooliſh Playing and impertinent Jeſting, is contra- 
o al-W ry to his Duty, as being unworthy of that excellent Nature 
rated which God has beſtow'd on him. This brings him to diſ- 
courſe, How far theſe things are allowable. As fir, as to 
ons the Meaſure of Jeſting, it muſt not be exceſſive: As to the 
= Matter, it muſt not be inunedeft, or abufive, &c. 
; F 2 « A 
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obſcene ; the other handſom, .gentile, ingenious and; 


ral peaſant Of this kind, are ſeveral Inſtances 
to be met with, as in our * Plautus, andthe Q1d © 
Greek, Comedians; ſo..in the Writings of the So- 
cratick Philoſophers ; ro which we may add the 
ingenious Sayings of ſeveral Men, ſuch as are col- 
tected by the Senior Cato, and uſually go by the 
Name of Apothegms. There is no great difficulty 
then xo diſtinguiſh between a gentile and a_clow- 
niſh Jeſt ; the one, if brought inar aa rime, 
and when a Man's Mind's diſengaged from Buh- 
neſs, is becoming for a Gentleman ; the ocher, for 
no Man art all indeed, when baſe and unhandſom 
things are dreſs'd up in filrhy and obſcene Exprefſi- 
ons. f Our Plays and Recreations muft alſo be 
kept within their due Bounds ; ,and care ſhould be 
taken thar we don't run out into great Excefles, 
and ſuffer the Pleaſure, which we take in them, to 
carry us into any thing that's Baſe or Unbecoming, 
Haunting, and the Exerciſes of the 8 Campus Mar- 

#20, 


* A famous Latin Comedian, very well known by his 
Plays, which are ſtill extanr. See his CharaGter in the Pre- 
face to three of *em, which are turn'd into Engliſh ; and the 
Commentators on Horace de Art. Poet. v. 2.70. 

O/d in oppofition to the New. There were in all three 
ſorts of Comedy among the Athenians : The firſt in the 
fricteſt ſence Old, the Authors of which took true Stories 
for their Subjects, and expos'd Men publickly by Name, 
tho? they had otherwiſe a great deal of handſom Wit : This 
being forbid, the middle Comedy ſucceeded, wherein they 
#ii1 rook true Subjects, and expos'd Men as formerly, but 
under borrow'd Names : (theſe are both of 'em often, and 
I wy 57 here, comprehended under the name O/.) This 

ollow'd by the New, wherein they only us'd feign'd 
Sudj and forbore to abuſe. See Horace $at. 4. Book l, 
and Art. Poet. verſ. 281. and the Commentators upon him. 

* Having done with Feſting, he now proceeds to Plays and 0- 
ther Recreations; concerning which almoſt rhe ſame Rules are 
to beobſerv'd : They muſt not be exceſſive, unhandſom, &c. 
_ © AField ju without Rome, where the Youth ug'd to per- 
Form all their Sports and Exerciſes. 


b 
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tis, ſupply us with Examples enough of credita- 
ble and manly Recrcarions, 


_— " 


CHAP, XXX, 

The Excellence of Man's Nature above that of Brutes, 
neceſſary to be conſider d. . Wherein it conſiſts. Some 
are really Beaſts under the ſhape of Men. Senſual 
Pleaſures, Effeminacy, &c. unbecoming- Man's Na- 
ture. Beſide Reafon, which s the common Nature 
of all Men, each Man has by particular Nature or 
Genius. The yy ey of Mens particular Natures 
or Diſpoſitions, ſhewn by a large number of Exam 
ples. 


BY: in all Enquiries concerning what becomes us, 
ris of very great moment to be * conſtantly: 
reflecting, How muc'> Man's Nature excels that of 
Beaſts and inferior Annimals. Theſe haveno taft or 
reliſh for any thing, bur the Pleaſures of rhe Bo-- 
dy, rowards which they are carry'd with a great 
deal of Eagerneſs :: whereas nothing's more agree- 
able and nourithing, as it were, ro the Mind of 
Man, than Learning and Contemplation. Hence 
he is always a-ſceking or contriving of ſomething 
that's new, and 1s greatly delighted with ſceing and 
hearing, for the increaſe of his Knowledge. And 
if there is any one too: much addicted to ſenſual 
Pleaſures, unleſs he's rransform'd into a meer Brute ; 
(for ſome. ſuch there are, who are Men in Co | 
| | anc. 


* Tothe end'that we pr ac 9 the Nobleneſsand Ex- 
cel)ency of the .one above the-other, and make ir our Bukt+ 
nels to live accortlingiy.- - This wilt ſhew us (as he gacs on 
to obſerve) how mean and unw ent it 15, 


-an Employm 
tor a Man to wallow in Luſt and Senſuality ; how inconſiſt- 
$3: 


rf ent 
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and not in —_ bur if, I ay, any one is too much | 


addicted;and ſuffers himſelf ro be conquer'd by Plea- 
ſure ; yer, for very ſhame, he will hide and con- 
ceal his Propenfſions rowards it, as much as is poſſi- 
ble. And whartis this now bur Þ a plain Indication, 
That ſenſual Pleaſures are unbecoming the Digni- 
ty of a reaſonable Crearare, and ought to be de- 
ſpisd and rejected by ir > And whoever ſets any 
Value upon them, ſhould be ſure ro rake care, thar 
he keep within the Limits of Reaſon and Moderati- 
on ? _—_ —_ -- _ __ we Go not 
 haveanyre ro Pleaſure, bur rothe preſer- 
vation of our Health and Strength, 2 our Victuals, 
Cloaths, and other Conveniencies belonging ro the 
Body. AnJoes not the Conſideration of the ſame 
Dignity and Excellence of our Natures, plainly in- 
form us, how baſe and unworthy a thing ir is, to 
diffolve in Luxury, Softneſs, and Effeminacy ? And 
how brave and becoming it is, on the other hand; 
for a Man to lead a Life of Frugality and Tempe- 
rance, of Strictneſs and Sobriery ? < And here we 
muſt obſerve, that Nature has given us, as it were, 
a double Part ro be acted in rhe World : The fir# 
is extended ro all Men in common, foraſmuch as 
we are all Partakers of Reaſon, and that Preroga- 


; uye 
ent with his reaſonable Nature ; and how much more agree- 


able to Goats and Swine. 

» For what elſe ſhould be the reaſon, why Men are a- 
ſham'd to diſcover their Defires and Inclinations for bodily 
Pleaſures, but only a ſort of natural Conſciouſneſs, that 
they are not an{werable tothe Dignity of their Nature ? 

© Having ſhewn what the true Notion of Decorum is, ny 
hinted at the Duties of it, as *tis drawn from the Nature 
Man T7 general ; he now. proceeds to a ſecond fort of it, ta- 
ken from each one's particular Nature. . We ſhould not on- 


—— 
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tive of our Nature, whereby we are exalted above 
other Animals; 'ris this that conducts us in the find- 
ing our our Dury, and from it all Honeſty and Be- 


| comingneſs ariſes: The ſecond is- appropriate to 


each in particular ; for as there's a great deal of 
difference in Bodies, (ſome being nimble, and pro- 
r for Running, others more lufty, and fitrer for 
reſtling ; ſome of a noble and majeſtick Air, o- 
thers of a ſweer and engaging kind of Beaury ;) 
ſo there's no leſs, or rather a far greater Variery in 
Humours. Thus % Lucius Craſſus and © Lucins PWi- 
lippus were Men of a grear deal of Wir and Plea- 
ſantry : f Caius, rhe Son of Lucizs Ceſar of morc 
than they, and a grear deal more ſtudied. Where- 
as the'young © Druſus and ® Scaurus at the ſame time, 
WCre 


be handſom or becoming, that's _—_— the tendency of 
a Man's own Genius ; tor wharever is ſtrain'd and forc'd (as 

all ſuch things are) muſt conſequently be undecent. Here 
therefore he begins ro diſcourſe of MEns various wy Rs 

&-c. ſome are naturally Witty and Merry, others Grave and 

Serious, or the like : And *tis impoſlible one of theſc ſhould e- 

ver ſuſtain the Charatter of the other, but he muſt come of 

very aukwardly and unhandſ{omly. 

« A famous Roman Orator, one of the Interlocutors in our 
Author De Oratore, where may be ſeen enough of his Cha- 
rater ; = an admirable Account of hjs Death, 
chap. 1. » Jo 

A Marcius Philippus a great Orator, and Cof. of Roe, 
An. Urb. 662. Our Author calls him maguo virum ingenie, 
_ 2. Chap. 17. and mentions him in ſeveral places of his 

OTKS., 

f Brother to the Elder Catulns, whom we ſpoke of ch. 22. 
He is often mention'd by our Author for his Wit ; icular- 
ly very much in his De Oratore, and ch;37. of this Book. 

8 M. Livins Druſus, anexcellent y Roman Gentleman, 
Tribune when Ph:1ip was Coſ. See bis Charatter and Death 
in Patercul. Book 2. ch. L, 14» 

b There were {cveral oble Romans of that Name ; one 
M. Aurelins Scaurus was Cof. and {lain by the Cimbri, when 
they broke into [ra/y. ?*Tis likely he means here M. Am:- 
tus Scaurus, whom he mention'd ch..22, 


F4 i He 


wha | — — — I — —  <—  — 
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were Men of extraordinary Gravity and Severity, Þ 


i Lelius had abundance of Mirth and Gaity ; his 


Familiar * Scipio much more Ambition, and great- þ 


er Auſteriry and Strictneſs of Living. Amongſt rhe 
Greeks, Socrates is ſaid ro have been one, that was 
of a very eafie and facerious Humour ; that always 
loved ro be Merry and Jeſting, and was a mighty 
Artiſt at hiding his Meaning under witry Ironies and 
drolling Expreffions (which ſorr of Men are by the 
Grecians call'd | &ggpes ; ) whereas ® Pericles and 
P3thagoras got 'emaſelves Credit, by being of exact- 
ly the contrary Temper. Hannib:l among the Car- 
thaginian Generals, and amongſt our own Fabius, 
was Crafty and Subtle ; one thar knew how to 
diſguiſe his Intentions and keep his Counſel ; that 
could make ſhew of one thing, whilſt he was re- 
ally defigning another ; of exquiſite Skill for con» 
triving of Stratagems, and preventing thoſe laid 
by the Enemy againſt himſelf. In this kind, the 
Grecians give Jaſons" the Pheraan, and Themiſtocles 
the Preference before any others ; and there's one 
thing of Solon's which ſhews he had his ſhare of this 
Cunning and Subrilry, © when he feigned himſelf 

Di- 

+ He was firnam'd the iſe, whom he makes ſpeak in his 
Book de Amncitia. 

* The Younger Af icanus. 

! ”Tis plain, from what he has been ſa ing, thar this Word 
israken here in a good Sence. Not for " c rogutſh Diſſem- 
blers call'd by that Name, and deſcrib'd by Theophraſtus in 
his Characters. 

= The former a famous Athenian General and Stateſman ; 
of whom ſee Plut. and Thucid., The latter an eminent Philo» 
ſopher of rhe Iſle Samos, Founder of the Pythagorick Set. 

* So call'd from Phere, a Town in Theſſaly, where he 
Reign'd. He was one of the reneſt Captains of his 
and choſen General of all the Greeks ro make War upon the 
Perſians. He was Father-in-law of that Alexander Phereus 
whom he mentions = Book 2. 

* The Athenians and Megarans had been at Wars a great 
while for the lile Salamis. Art laſt the former grew _ 
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Diſtracted ro ſave his own Life, and withal to do 
a good piece of Service.ro the Publick.. Thete are 
others to be found of juſt an'oppofire Humour, who 
think it unlawfut ro do. any thing by abt Hm 
and under-hand Dealing, bur are al for Simpfrciry 
and Plainneſs in their Actions ; Lovers of open and 
undiſgnis'd Truth, but Haters of any thing thar 
looks like a Trick. There are ſome that will un- 


dergo any thing in the World, fawn and crouch ro 
any manner of re ror if rhey can bur obrain their 
own Ends and Defigns by it ; as Marcus Cuts we- 
know did to Sy/a.-<Of which ſoft of crafty and. 
complying kind of People, LyſandertheLacedemonian 
1s ſaid to. have been Chief : whereas Callicratidas,. 
who was Admiral of rhe Navy next after Lyſander,, 
was quite the contrary. - 424in, There's as great a 


variery in Men's Ways of Diſcourſe as in their 


Humours and Complexions; forac,, who:are able 
to ſpeak very nobly, can yer ſuit their Language 
to the Humotrs and” Capacities .of rhe ignorant 
Vulgar ; as I remember Carulus, Father and Son, 
as alſo Mutius Mancia could do ; and I have 
heard old People relare the ſame of Scipio Nafica : 
Bur his Father, on the contrary, he who, by flay- 
Ing Tiberius Gracchus, © put a full end ro his ruinous 
Artempts, had none-'ot that affable, familiar. wa 
of ſpeaking. No more'had. e Xexecrates, the. mo 
, () rigid 


of it, and made a Law, That whoever propos'd fighting for 
it any more, ſhould loſe his Life. Sola: once, finding the 
2lace might be recover'd, bur fearing to {peak becauſe of the 
Law, feign'd himſelf Mad, that under that Diſguiſe he might 
ipeak what he would: and coming into the Aſſembly in a 
[range Garb, &c. he repeated ſore odd Verſes about Sala- 
1s ; and by degrees brought it about, that the hen: ans re- 
oly'd to try again for the lfle, and recover'd it. | 
? An eminent Philoſopher, Born at Chalcedon, Scholar of 
Plato, and Founder of rhe fcademick Set. He is frequent= 
ly mention'd by our Author, 
F 5 * Bat 
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Tigid and ſeyere of all the Philoſophers ; and for þ 


ghar very reaſon was Noted and Eminent, _ In ſhort, 
here's almoſt an infinire number of rheſe different 
Narures and Characters in Men, not one of which 
45 4 mm it ſelf ro be condemn. 

© But only if it be apply'd to ill Ends and Purpoſes. 


4.1 , - : YI 


— 


Cn a;?. XXXI, 
Every one ſhould follow b14 own Genius, ſo far as 'tis 
Innocent. Uniformity or Conſiſtency mo#t becoming 
a Man, which can't be kept if we run counter to 
our own Natures. . The great force of ths Difference 
 #n Mens Natures. Cuſtom of the Aftors on the Stage. 
Several other Rules relating to the ſame, -- | 


” 
. 


- 


He more eaſily then to artive at that Decorum, 
of which we are ſpeaking, ler every one ſtick 
ro his own peculiar Character and Humour, provi- 
ded it has nothing that's Vicious in it, I ſay provi- 
ded it has nothing that's Vicious in it ; for. we ſhould 
always rake a particular care to do nothing that s 
comrary to that ®* univerſal Charatter, . which Ns 
rure has imprinted on every one of us : -bur, ſaving 
the Revyerence we owe to that, then to live accorc- 
ing to our own particular one ; ſo as to follow after 
that kind of Srudy, and apply our ſelves to that 
courſe of Life, which is molt ſuitable and agreez- 
ble ro our own Inclinations, rho' others perhaps may 
be more uſeful and important : For 'ris-in vain to 
ſtruggle againſt the Bias of your Nature; or ar firk 
ro ſet upon that ſort of Buſineſs, which you can 
-never arrive at any perfection in, From whar hs 

— been 


*F7z. Reaſon, See Note on chap. 29, » R 
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been faid it more fully appears, what that is which 
we call » Becoming ; ſince nothing can be ſuch, thar 
is done (as we ſay) in deſpite of Narure, 5. e. con- 
trary to the bent and rendency of a Man's Genius. 
Now it's certain if any thing in the World is Be- 
coming, 'tis a conſtant Uniformiry in our whole 
Lives, and particular Actions ; < which 'tis utterly 
impoſſible we ſhould ever maintain,fo long as we run 
counter to our own Inclinations, and fooliſhly follow 
after thoſe of other People : for as we ſhould uſe our 
own Native Language, which all are ſuppos'd ro 
underſtand beſt, and not /ard our Talk (as a great 
many do) with Expreflions out of Greek, who are 
therefore deſervedly laugh'd at by others : So we 
ſhould keep to one conſtant Tenour, and regular 
Condudt in our Lives and Actions ; ſo thar nothing 
may be in them, which is not well ſuited and of a, 
piece with rhe reſt. And this difference in the Cha® 
racers or Natures of Men is of fo great moment,/as 
thar in conſequence of it, one Man may be oblig'd 
to make away with himſelf ; whilſt another, tho' 
like him as to all other Circumſtances, may be o- 
blig'd ro the contrary. * Cato, for inftance, and 
thoſe © who in Africk turrendred 'emfelyes to Ceſar, 
were all of 'em under the ſame Condition ; and 

yet 
> He means that which reſults from one's living up to his 


pong Character ; not that general one, of which we 
ve ſpoken before. 

© Becauſe *tis impoſſible wholly to conquer our Nature and 
Inclinations ; ſo that tho* we ſhould, by Cuſtom to the con- 
trary, make ſhift to keep *'em under for ſome time, yer 
they'll certainly break out again, and fo fpoil that Uniformi- 
ty which is requir'd in our Lives. _ | 

4 He that was firnam'd Uticenſir, becauſe he choſe rather 
to kill himſelf at Utica, than eild to the Power of 7rlius 
Ceſar. He was Great Grandſon to Cenſorins. See his Life 
in Phutarch, 

* Viz. Lucius Ceſar, Conſidius, &C, See Comment. de Bell, 
Attic. c/, 11, a 
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yer any of the reſt might perhaps have been blam'd 
for'r, had they murder'd themlelves ſo as Cato did ; 
becauſe they were, Men of leſs ftrictneſs in their 
Lives, and leſs ſcveriry in their Manners. Bur Ca- 
to was a Perſon, whom Nature had endow'd with 
incredible Firmneſs and Strengrh of Soul, which he 
had augmented by perpetual Conftancy, and un- 
alterably adhering to his once undertaken Deſigns 
and Relolutions: f Ir became his Character there- 
fore to Die, rather than to ſee the Face of rhe 'Ty- 
rant, How many things did V/yſes undergo in his 


tedious Wandrings, when he was forc'd to be at 


the Pleaſure of Women, (if 8 Circe and * Calypſo may 
be call'd Women) and by fawning Words, and 
fair complaiſant Speeches, wheedle himſelf into the 
Favour of all he mer with > How did he bear the 
contempruous Uſage of his Servants and Maids, e- 
yen in his own Palace, that at laſt he mighr arrive i 

at 


# This might be true enough, if to kill himſelf were a 
lawful Action, and had nothing in it that's contrary to the 
Univerſal Nature, of which he ſpake at the beginning of 
this Chapter. C:coyo here ſuppoſes it lawful (tho? in other Pla- 
ces he talks againſt it) as following in this Work efpeciall 
the Sroicks, who held thar Life th were tg indite 
ferent in themſelves, and that in ſeveral caſes a Wilt 
might, nay and ought too, tro make away with himſelf. Hence 
we hear *em ſo often talking, of a Door's being always 
to Liberty, whatever Misfortunes ſhould befal x; Oe. 
See Lip. S:oick Philof. Book 3. ch. 2.2: 

5 A notable Sorcereſs, that by her Enchantments turn'd 
Ulyſſes's Men into Swine, Goats, ec. but at laſt reſtor'd 
In fe their former Shape upon his Entreaties. See Homer's 

yes. 

b A Nymph that Reign'd inthe Iſle Ogy29/2, whither Ulyſ- 
fes was driven in his | Wandring, r 4 She kept To 
there ſeven Years. 

i Yiz. To kill thoſe who courted his Wife in his abſence. 
Tu Bu could not have done _ he — himſclf; _ 

ore he came in a Beggar's it, and Was contemptuou 
us'd by his own Seryants. ; m n 
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at his wiſh'd-for End > Whereas * 4jax, according 
ro the Character we have of him, would rather have 
died you a thouſand Deaths, than ever have ſub- 
mitted ro ſuch mean Compliances. Theſe Obſer- 
yations ſhould teach us all, ro look carefully every 
one into himſelf, and conſider well whar is his pecu- 
liar Genius, and endeavour ro make the beſt uſe of 
ir he is able; and nor tobe fooliſhly trying Experi- 
ments, ro fee how he can ſucceed in what's another 
Body's Talent : For 'ris certain that nothing be- 
comes a Man ſo well, asrhar which is beſt ſuited ro 
his own Inclinations. Every one therefore ſhould'in- 
form himſelf thorowly which way his Humour and 
Genius lies; and be ſevere in examining what he's 
well ficted, or not fitted for ; otherwiſe rhe Players 
may ſeem to be wiſer than we are ; for they, when 
they pitch upon what they'll Act, don't always 
chooſe thoſe Parts that are beft, but rhoſe thar are 
beſt ſuited ro their Humours and Abilities, They 
that have the ablefſt Voices, for inſtance, ! Epigo- 
nz or ® Mcdus; they that have moſt Action, > Me- 
nalippa or 9 Clytemneſtra ; Rupilius, whom I re- 

member, 


* One of Homer's chief Heroes in the Trojan Wars; of a 
haughty and proud Spirit, that ſcorn'd to yi-ld and give way 
to any one; and diſdain'd to ſubmir himſelf to any thing low 
or mean. 

' A Tragedy of Euripides, or, as ſome think, Sophocies, ſo 
call'd becauſe it treats of the ſecond Theban War, which was 
manag*d by the Children of thoſe whody'd in the firſt : The 
Word in Greek ſignifying Deſcendants or Children. *Twas 
tranſlated into Laiin by Accius, 

® The Son of M-dea, the famous Sorcereſs, who when his 
Mother had fled away upon the Clouds, went all about the 
World to ſeek her ; which is the Subject of this Tragedy. 
'Twas Written by Pacuvius a Latin Poct, Nephew to En- 
Mus, 

* Siſter of Antiope, Queen of the Amazons, taken Priſon- 
er by Hercules, but ranſom'd by Antiope wirh his Armour and 
Belr : Upon which Accirs made this Tragedy. 

9 Witc of Azamemmn, notorious for her living with Eg 
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member, always had ? Antiopa, and 4 Eſop very 
rarely Ajax. And ſhall Actors obſerve this in choo. 
fing their Parts, and Wiſe Men notdo it in choofing 
their Buſineſs and way of Living in the World > We 
fhonld therefore apply our ſelves eſpecially ro rhar, 
which we find agreeable ro rhe Bent of our 
Narures; but if we ſhould chance ro be driven up- 
on any thing, which is not ſo proper for our Parts 
and Talents ; we ſhould make it our Buſineſs, by 


Care and Applicarion, if not to go thro' with ir, the 


moſt y that is poflible, yer art leaft with as 
few Faults as ever we are able. And ler us rather 
labour to avoid thoſe Vices, which weare naturally 
inclin'd to, than try to arrive at thoſe Excellencies 
and PerfeCtions, which we were never made for. 


thus while her Good Man was at the Trojan War ; and for 
Murthering him by his help as ſoon as he came home. This 
was one of Acciur's Tragedies. 

? Wife of Lyc;, King of Thebes, whom Jupiter fell in 
Love with, and begat on her Amphion and Zethus. 

4 A famous Actor at Rome, of whom Cicero is ſaid to have 
learnt Pronunciation. He was grave and ſedate in his Acti- 
on, and ſo unfit to repreſent the Violence and Tranſports of 
Ajax. ; 
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Duties ariſing from Men's ſeveral Stations, and Pro- 
feſſions in the World, They whoſe Fathers have been 
Famous, imitate their Virtues, or add to "em. 
The Choice of a Profeſſion very difficult. Prodicus's 
Story of Hercules. What uſually determines Men 
in their Choice of a Way of Life. 


BY: beſide thoſe rwo Parts, which I have alrea- 
dy mention'd, * there are ftill rwo others re- 
maining behind : The one is allotred us by Time 
and Chance : The other we our ſelves chooſe yo- 
luntarily ro our ſelves. To the firſt appertain one's 
being a King, a General, or a Magiſtrate ; coming 
of a great Family ; having Riches and Power, ro- 
gether with rhe Contraries of all theſe : which are 
all of 'em rhings that depend upon Fortune, and 
alter according to the difference of Times. As for 
the ſecond, 'ris alrogether left ro our own Choice, 
whart ſort of Calling we have a Mind to be of : ac- 
cordingly ſome chuſe ro ftudy Philoſophy, others 
the Chit Law, and a third fort Eloquence : and 
of rhe Virtues themſelves, ſome are defirous of 
being Eminent in one kind, and ſome in another. 
b Now 


» Having done with that Decorum, which conſiſts in a&t- 
ing according to Univerſal Nature, or Reaſon ; and the ſe- 
cond, according to our own particular one : He comes now 
to a third, which ariſes from Acting agreeably to our Place, 
or Station in the World. Now this Station we may have 
rwo ways, either from Fortune, or our own Choice, To be a 
Prince, for inſtance, a General, 'or the like, are things ot 
Fortune : bur to be a Lawyer, a Philoſopher, or Tradeſman, 
of Choice. It always beebmes us, whatever Character we 
bear in the World, whether of Prince or Peaſant, Soldier or 
Gownſman, to do thoſe things which are ſuitable to ſuch a 
Character, 

d The 
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b Now thoſe Men, whoſe Fathers or Anceſtors have 
been eminent in any one kind, for the moſt part en- 
deavour to excel in the ſame : as © Quintus rhe Son 
of Publius Mucius did in the Civil Law ;.% Africanus 
the Son of Paulus in Martial Atchievements. . And 
ſome, not content wirh the Glory of their Anceſt- 
ors, have added ſomething elſe of their own to 1t : 
as that- Africanus, whom I juſt now mention'd ; 
who beſide his great Fame for Military Exploits, 
made himſelf nored for his Learning and Elo- 
quence. The ſame did © Timotheus the Son of Co- 
on, Who was equal ro: his Father in the Glory of 

War, and obraind that of Learning and Ingenui 
ty beſides. Bur it happens ſomerimes, that, omit- 
ting to tread in the Steps of rheir Fathers, ſome 
take new Methods and Deſigns of their own ; which, 
enerally ſpeaking, is rhe caſe wirh thoſe,” who are 
orn of mean Parents, and propoſe to Riſe, 'and 
make their Fortunes in the World. Each of theſe 
things ſhould be thro'ly confider'd and revolv'd'in 
our Minds, when e'er we deliberate abour what 
will become us. The firſt thing then: to be derer- 
min'd is, what ſort of Men we defign to be, and 
what courſe of Living to take to in: the World ; 
| '_ which 


> The Decorum he's going to ſpeak of confiſting- in doing 
that which is agreeable to one's Station and Way of Life in 
the World; this brings him to diſcourſe of the Methods Peo- 
ple take in chuling their Ways of Life ; as ſome endeavour 
to follow their Fathers, &c. 

* 9. Mutius Scevola, who was Augur, and Son-in-law 
to the Wile Lelivs, whom he mentions at the beginning of 
his Book de Amicitia, to whom his Father recommended him 
for the Sudy of the Civil Law : He was Cof. with L. Metel- 
tur, An. U.C. 636. There was another of this Name at the 
{ame time, who was Pontifex maximus. 

* Scipio Aff icanus Minor, who,was Son of PanTus Amili- 
5, bur adopred by P. Scipio,. the Son of African Ma far. 

* Two tamous A#thenian Generals. See the Lives of *cm 
bet in Corn. Nep. 

# Prp- 
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which is a caſe of all orhers the moſt hazardous and 
difficult, For when People are young, and conſe- 
quently moſt fooliſh, they generally pitch upon thar 
way of Life, which then beſt pleaſes their unexpe- 
rienc'd Fancies ; fo thar they are fix'd and engag'd 
ina certain Courſe, before they have the Judgment 
to diſcern whar 1s beſt, f Prodicus indeed (as I 
find it in Xenophon) tells us this Story concerning 
Hercules ; © Thar when he was a Yonth, (which 
* is the proper Seaſon allotred by Narure for chu- 
* fing a Way of Life) he withdrew himfelf into a 
* ſolitary Place, and there having found our a cou- 
* ple of Ways; the one of Pleaſere, and the other 
* of Virtue, he ſat muſing and confider'd a while 

with himſelf, which of rbeſe rwo he had beſt ro 
* follow : Such a thing as this might happen to 
Hercules, a Son of Jupiter ; bur 'tis not for us ro ex- 
pect the ſame, who each of us take whom we pleaſe 
tor our Parterns, and ſuffer ourſclves ro be drawn 
any Whither, according as they lead us. We have 
moſt of us Principles inftill'd by our Parents, and 
follow their Cuſtoms and Manners of Living : 0- 
thers are guided by popular Opinion, and like thar 
be, which takes with the wc. However there 
are ſome, whether it be our of mere good Forrune, 


{| or an happy Temper and Diſpoſition of Soul ; or 


laſtly, by the Care and Inſtuctions of their Parents, 
that purſue right Merhods and Ways of Living. 


f Prodicus was a Sophiſt in the Iſland of Cos, one of Euri- 
ides's Maſters; who in a Book of his concerning Hercules, 
ings in this Story, as Socrates tells it in Xenophor's Memo- 
rab. Book 2., ch. 1. therefore he calls him here Herculem Pro- 


dicium, 


CHAP, 
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Few ſo happy, as to conſider thro'ly what Way of Lit: 
they ſhould chooſe. The principal thing to be regar- 
ded in Chorfing, one's own Genius : Next to that 
ene's Fortune 1m = _ —_ a Man has " 
be ſhould ſtick to his Choice, without great Reaſon 
to the —_ How a Change ſoruld be made. 
Two Cautions to be obſerv'd =s Imitating on 
Anceſtors. Thoſe Men whoſe Nature # not capabl: 
of ſome, ſhould take the more care that they have 
ther Virtues, The beft Inheritance a Father can 
leave hy Son, # the Fame of his Virtues. T4 
mighty Shame for a Son to be unworthy of the Fam 
of his Anceſtors, 


Bu: thoſe of all are the moſt difficult to be found, 

who having ſufficient natural Parts, or ſuffice 
ent Improvements of Learning and Education, or 
both theſe rogerher, have withal had due time to 
conſider with themſelves, whar's the beſt Courſe of 
Life they can follow in the World, = Now in'rhis 
Deliberation, the principal thing which we oughtto 
regard, is each Man's peculiar Nature and Genius 
For fince the Decorum of each parricular Action, a 
before was obſerv'd, is taken from the Diſpoſition 
of rhe Perſon thar does it ; ſure rhar Diſpoſition 
ſhould be carefully conſulted, before we determine 
upon our whole Way of Living ; Þ 'tis otherwiſe im- 
poſlible we ſhould keep a due Tenour and Conſiſten- 
Cy in our Liyes, and not ſometimes faulrer in rh: 


Per- 


_ * Twothings which ought to be carefully conſider'd by us 
in Clgoiing our Calling : Fir#, Our natural Diſpoſition and 
Capacity tor it. Secondly, Our Fortune and outward Cir ** 
cunltances in the World; | Mw 
> See Note on ch. 21, 
« Aﬀer 
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Performance of our Dury. Bur tho' Narure in this 

caſe has much the greater ſway, yer Fortune comes 

'Lif: Ix in for a ſhare next after her: both of 'em there- 
-& fore ſhould be duly conſulred in making choice of a 


egar { 
Calling, but more eſpecially Nature : For Forrune's 
_ eee and often changing, bur Nature is firm, 


nfo and will always abide by us ; ſo that for the former 
ade £0 oppoſe this latter, is like a mortal Power's con- 
tending with an immortal. < That Man then, who 
has choſe a Way of Living that's ſuitable to his 4 
ve 1 Nature, (provided that Nature be no ways vitious) 
ſhould make ir his next care never to alter it; for 
Ti; i norhing's leſs becoming than a Humour of Chang- 
Fam ing- Bur if upon tryal he ſhould find that he was mi- 
{taken in the choice of his Method, (as 'ris poflible 
ſuch a thing ſomerime may happen) there's no way 
left but to unravel again what is already done. If 
the Times rhemſelves fayour the making ſuch a 
Change, it may be the more eafily and convenient- 
ly done ; bur if not, it muſt be brought abour gra- 
dually and inſenfibly : according to that Rule which 
is given by. Wiſe Men, When e'er you deſign ro 
break. off any Friendſhip or diſpleafing Acquain- 
tance, you ſhould looſen the "24 by little and 
lirtle, and nor ro cut it aſunder all at once. 
And : when by this means we have chang'd our 
courſe of Life, great care ſhould be taken that we 
may ſeem to have done it upon very good Reaſons. 
Bur having before recommended the Imitarion of 
our Fathers and Anceftors, I muſt here interpoſe 
an Exception or rwo : In the firſt place then, we 
ſhould rake great care, nor ro follow 'em in wy 

: thing 


n ant. © After the Rules about chooſing a Calling, he proceeds 
| Cir- 8 to ſhew, what a Man ſhould do atter he has choſen ; Should 
| not be eager to change, &C. 
* His particular Nature or Genius, 
After | e Þ. 
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thing that is vitious or blamable. Nor, ſecondly,! 
ſhould we attempr ir, when we find our Conſtitution: 
wont carry us thro' with ir : Thus, for 'inſtance, 
the Son of the former Africanus, (who adopred this 
latter being Son to Paulus) by reaſon of. the weak- T! 
neſs and indiſpofition of his Body, conld nor ſo well . 
rread* in the ite of his Father, as his Father had 
done in thoſe of his © Grandfather. Bur then if 2 
Man be in ſuch a condition, as thar he's unable to 
plead ar the Bar, ro harangue rhe People, or con- 
duct an Army ; f he ſhould rake the more care 
thar he do rhoſe things, which are in his Power 
ſuch are the Duries of uſtice and Fidelity, of Mo 
deſty, Temperance and Liberaliry ; the performance 
of which may ſerve to make amends for his wamt © 
the others, Now the nobleſt Inheritance that can 
be left by a Father to his Son, and far exceed-|f" 
ing that of Houſes and Lands, is the Fame of his 
Virtues and glorious Actions : and for a Son to liv 
fo as is unworthy of the Name and Repuration off - 
his Anceſtors, is the baſeſt and moſt abominable{* 
thing in the World, 


* P. Cornelius Scipio, a famous and valiant Roman, who, 
together with his Brother, bravely defended Spain, while 
Hamibal was in Italy, routing the Carthaginians in ſevera 
Bartles. Ar laſt they were both Slain, and young Scipi 
who was afterward'firlt firnam'd Afr:icanus, ſucceeded 'em. 
_ * Thoſe who, for any of the fore-mentioned Reaſons, re. 
linquiſh the Publick, muſt not think *emſelves immediatelyMyiv 
excus'd from ſerving it in their proportion, and in the wa 
they are able. The moſt ſolitagy Life ſhould do ſome , 
and Retirement ſhould not- miniſter ro Luxury or Idlenel: 
but to Virtue and Sobriety. Thoſe that can't ſhew their An 
Valour, Eloquence or Policy for the Publick, may however 
their Modeſty, Liberality, Fidelity, &c. in Retirement. 


C.n:anMll + 
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wy Cn AP. XXXIV. 

ak. 8 The reſpeRive Duties belonging to each Age. Old Me 
well ſhould have an Eye upon Youth. Vice « doubly Evil 
hag 7 Old Men, beceuſt of the il Example given to 
if 2 the Toung. The Duties of Magiſtrates, private Cis 
ets tizens, and Strangers. Nothing more becoming in 
all ſorts of People, than Conſiſtency and Regularity, 


ANd firce each Age has its reſpective Duties be- 
longing ro it, and the fame things become 
Wnor both Young and Old, * I muft add ſomerhing 
alſo upon this Diftintion : 'Tis required then of rhe 
younger ſorr of People, that they pay due Reve- 
rence to thoſe thar are Old, and chooſe our the beft 
d moſt approved'among 'em, by whoſe Counſel 
and Direction they: may 1teer.their Lives. For in- 
deed: the Unskilfulneſs and Ignorance: of Youth, 
does ftand in ſome 'need of the Prudence of Old 
\ge, to be its Guide and Director. This Age 
ſpecially ſhould be kepr from all looſe and effemi- 
nate Living, and be enur'd to Labour, and endu- 
ing Hardſhips both-of Body, and Mind : that fo 
iey may be able ro bear with the Toils and Fa- 
tigues of Buſineſs, whether in Peace or War. And 
if they. do at: any time flacken rheit Minds, and 
zive 'ernſelves up-to' their Pleaſures: and Refreſh- 
nts, grear care ſhould be taken that they ex- 
teed nor the Limits of Temperance and Modeſty : 
Ard in order to this, twould be yery convenient, if 

ſome aged People would keep a conſtant Eye u 
0n their Sports and Recreations. > As for old 
Men, 


LA. ME * Another ſort of Decorum conſiſts in Atting agreeably to 
one's Age; in Youth's doing what is proper for Youth, ec. 
* So much for the Dutics of Youth; he proceeds now to 
thoſe of Old Men. i 
| Theſe 
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Men, 'tis their Duty to leſſen the Labours of the, f 
Body, and employ more frequently thoſe of the, 
Mind ; and make it their Buſineſs, þy prudent and 
wiſe Counlcis, ro do whar Gocd they can to th 
younger ſort of People, ro their Friends and Deper 
dants, and more eſpecially ro the R ick. And 
Old Men of all things ſhould eſpecially be c 

nor tolanguiſh out their Days in unprofitable Idlenek, W;, 
Luxury and Riot is: unbecoming m all, bur is per. 1 
fedtly ſcandalous and intolerable in Old Age: j» 

ſhould Luſt and Wanronneſs come into the bargain, 4, 
thoſe who are guilry of it are doubly faulry ; For, 
firſt, they bring a Shame and Diſgrace upon then 
ſelves, and withal make the young Men mor 
ſhameleſly Wicked, Befide rheſe Duties alreac 
mention'd, it mayn't be amiſs to ſay ſomething c 
thoſe, which peculiarly belong either ro < MagDec 
ſtrares, Y ve Cirizens, or ers, Firſt the: 


Een I þ 
on repreſent the W z and accordingly #: 
bound ro maintain the Credir 2nd Digniry of nW 
that he's to preſerve the Laws, and ſee thar all Pei C 
ple have their due Rights ; -remembring that the R 
things are committed 'to his Truſt, which he 

bound to render up faithfully and honeſtly, 'T BL 


the Dury of thoſe in a: private Capacity, to live 
the reft of their Cirizens do; neither d 4 her 

ſelves below their juſt Height, nor endeavourin 
raiſe 'emſelves up above it; and to follow thol 
things which are honeſt and peaceable in the Con 
monwealrth : rheſe are they, whom we uſully 
and account Good Cirizens. And /afſt/y, for Strar 


gers and Sojourners in a place, 'tis their Duty t 5 


* Theſe he _ in, as it were, by the Bye here: th 
they might, 1 think, have been put o—_ the __ fort fl © W 
Decorum, L:ving according t9 one's Station and CharaciQQjares 
in the World, Ste 2. = ET: ne n 
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heſ'] follow their own Buſineſs, and not intermeddle 
the @ with any Body's elſe 3 not ro rake upon 'em in 


nd what no way concerns 'em, or be curious in prys 


i ing into the Secrets of a State, which they have 
-EE nothing to do with. By obſerving theſe Rules we 
may, generally ſpeaking, be ſure to find our Duty ; 
whenever 'tis enquir'd whar's ſuitable and becom- 
ing for ſuch a Perſon, ſuch a Time, or ſuch an Age : 
I ſhall only add, rthar in all our Defigns and all our 
Underrakings, nothing's more becoming than Con= 
ſtancy and Regularity, ; 


—_— 


CHAP, XXXV, 


WDecorum ſhews it ſelf outwardly in three things. Rules 
of Modeſty, taken from Nature in the Frame of our 
Bodies, Obſcene Talk diſcovers ill Inclinations. The 
falſe Reaſoning of the Cynicks, and ſome Stoicks 
upon this Sulyet. Rules of exterior Decency in our 
Carriage, Poſtures, &c. The great Care the old 
Romans took of Modeſty. 


RU: ſeeing this Decoram, of which we are ſpeak- 
ing, is ſeen more eſpecially, and diſcovers it 

ſelf; in our ® Actions, our Words, and our Carris 
age and exterior Ornaments of the Body ; and con- 
Wiſts in one of theſe three things, ® in a certain kind 
df natural Beaury and Comlineſs ; in Pertinence 


and 


* Having diſcours'd of the ſeveral ſorts of Decorum, he 

proceeds to ſpeak of the ſeveral things, in which it appears: 

W They are, 1. Our A#:ons. 2. Our Words. And 3. Our bodily 

artiage, Dreſs, &c. He diſcourſes therefore of cach of 
c 


! What Formoſitas, Ordo and Ornatus mean, in which he 
oeÞnmakes Decorum to conſiſt, is more difficult to underſtand, 
than *ris to expreſs ; and Commentators can't agree abonr 
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and Well-timing our Words and Actions ; and 
ſuch other kind of Ornaments and outward Embel. i d 
tſhments, as are proper for the Buſineſs one is go- if * 
ing abour ; (things which 'tis no eafie marrer ro ex. ih © 
reſs, but I hope I am underſtood, and thar is ſuf- I tc 
cient;) and ſeeing that © Care which we oughr ro IM | 
take, of making our ſelves agreeable ro thoſe we i te 
converſe with, confiſts in a due Regulation of 4 Ii a 
theſe; I ſhall proceed ro diſcourſe of 'em each in iſh ar 
particular. *© In the firſt place then ir may be worth JW w/ 
our obſerving, how much Care and Concern has IQ in! 
been ſhewn by Nature, in ordering the Frame and 
Conſtitution of our Bodies : Thoſe Parts, which MW AC 
were handſom and agreeable ro the fighr, ſhe has IM lou 
lac'd in view; but thoſe which could no be ſo ff en 
andſomly ſhewn, and were only given to ſerve iſ !5 a 
certain Ends and Neceſſities of Narure, theſe ſhe I and 
has been careful to conceal and cover. A Sence of ſ for 
Shame and Modeſty in Men has ſeconded rhis her WW and 
Diligence in framing their Bodies ; for all, thar W mor 
aren't wholly bereav'd of their Reaſon, keep thoſe IO {et 1 
Parts hidden, which ſhe has conceal'd ; and are al. 
ways as ſecrer as they can in thoſe Actions, which WW that 
natural Necefliry forces 'em upon : Neither do they 
call by their proper, and broad Names, the Pars 
thar are given to ſerve ſuch Neceflity, nor the Ule 
of 'em; and Modeſty forbids us ro mention thoſe 
things, 


it. Not to trouble the Reader with their ſeveral Opinions; 
by Formoſitas (I ſuppoſe) may be underſtood the natural Beav 
ty of the Body, and natural Clearnefs of the Voice; and by 
Ornatrus the acquir'd or adventitious ; of which *rwill appex W'7; fir 
he diſcourſes in the four next Chapters : By Ordo, a due tr WG) th 
ming our Words and Actions; of which chap. 40. © Ar 

< See Note on chap. 28. , 

* Yiz. Our Words, Actions, and Carriage of Body. ihe W 

* He begins with the laſt of thoſe three things, {in whit {ud ey 
Decorum ſhews it ſelf, viz. Bodily Carriage, Dreſs, &c. 3 Greck 


which in this and the next Chapter, —_ 
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things, which may be done honeſtly, provi- 
. ted fr be in Ca Thnonllawa plain 4 pm 
,. © ' Talking of thoſe things, as well as the plain and 
- 8 open Acting of 'em, diſcovers immodeſt and wan- 
{. W ton Inclinations. Thee Cynicks therefore are whol- 
o I 1y. ro be rejected, and ſome of the Szoicks lirrle ber- 
© WT ter than Cynicks ; who laugh ar, and blame us for 
« 8 calling thoſe things by their proper Names, which 
in IF are really diſhoneſt and: ſcandalous in themſelves ; 
th WW while we count it a ſhame to ſpeak plainly of thoſe, 
a; @ inthedoing of which here's no manner of Di . 
nd MW To Rob, for Example, ro Cheat and Phore, are 
<> MW Actions in themſelyes the moſt ſhameful and ſcanda. 
12s I lous, and yet it is not counted immodeſt ro name 
{o em ; whereas to make one's ſelf a Father of Children, 
rve MF i5 an Action thar is honeſt and creditable in ir ſelf, 
ſhe © and yer,. forſooth, muſt nor be plainly mention'd, 
> of I for fear of-irs giving Offence to chaſt Ears. This, 
her © and much more ro the ſame purpoſe, they com- 
hat MY monly urge againſt Modeſty and Baſhfulneſs : Bur 
1oſe MF [er us follow where Narure has ſhew'd us rhe way, 
- al. Wand whatever may offend either the Eyes or Ears, 
wich MW cha: ler us ſhun in our Carriage and Converſarion. 
hey © ln all our Poſtures and Geſtures of Body, ſuch as 
ar | ſtand- 
Jes 
hoſe 
ng 
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tain, from whence they proceed, to be unwholfom too : and 
hen People can delight in ſuch fulſom, laſcivious, unbeſcem- 


ad by wa their Hearts tend very much to Lewdneſs and Debauche- 

ppea' {W'7; fince from the abundance of zheſe (as the Scripture aſſures 
ue t- W's) the Mouth ſpeaketh. 

© An ill-natur'd Sect of Philoſophers, Followers of 4nt:/7- 

benes, that lov'd to Talk and A& in oppolition to the reſt of 

the World; and to be Snarling and gg every Body and 

whic WW wod every thing; whence they had their Name, the word in 

oc. 0: Greek ſignifying Dogged or Curriſh. Theſe People holding, 

Wat nothing is commendable but only Virtue, nor any thisg 

&- 
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ſtanding, walking, fitring and Þ® leaning ; 'nay, in 
our very Countenance, in the caft of our Eyes, and 
morions of our Hands, we ſhould be cateful ro keep 
and obſerve whar's Becoming : in which there's a 
double Extream to be avoided, that of roo much 
Niceneſs and Effteminacy on the one hand, and that 
of meer Clowniſhneſs and want of Breeding on the 
other. Nor ler any one imagin, Thar rhele rhings 
do well in an Actor or Orator ; but that we 
axe left free to obſerve, or not obſerve them. The 
Actors indeed have had always ſo mvch regard for 
Modeſty, as thar, time our of mind, it has been their 
Cuſtom, never to appear upon the Stage in publick, 
wirhour ſomerhing on to conceal thoſe Parts, which 
aQughr ro be ke | Havel ; for fear leaſt their Cloarhs 
being open'd by any Accident, ſomething might 
wig Bs which Modeſty bids 'em hide. And our 
common Cuſtom forbids rhe Son, when grown r0- 
ward Man's Eſtare, ro Bathe wirh his Father ; and 
ltkewiſe rhe Son-in-law with his Father-in-law, 
We ſhonld therefore take care to be ſtrict Obſer- 
vers of theſe Rules of Modeſty, eſpecially being ſuch 
as even Narure herlelt has directed us to, 


blamable but only Vice ; and ſome of the rigider Stoicks with 
them, caſt off all Modeſty and ſuch kind of things : Not be- 
ing aſham'd of doing any thing in publik, tho? never fo Ur 
becoming, nor ſpeak! of jt openly, provided 'twere an 
Attion that was not Diſhoneſt or Virtons in it ſelf. Bur our 
Author here adviſes us, with y ood Reaſon, todifregard 
what they ſay ; and rather chooſe Nature for our Guide and 
Directreſs, than any of their vain and frivolous Reaſonings. 
For, ER aliquid quod non oportet, etiam fi licet, as he tells us 
in another place ; ſome things there are lawful enough in 
themſelves, which yet Modeſty and Civility oblige us to ab- 


> Accubitio ſignifies the Poſture they us'd in Eating, wis 
Leaning on one fide =- a Couch, which they call'd Le#w, 


CHAP 
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CHnaP, XXXVI. 


Two ſorts of Beauty, one proper for Men, t'other fer 
Women. Men ſhould avoid Niceneſs, &c. No- 
thing affeted can Become. Rules about Cloaths, 
IValking, and outward Ornaments. Outward Car- 
rzage diſcovers the inward Diſpeſitions of the Mind. 
More Care ſhould be taken to keep Decency in the 
Motions of the Soul... How this may be done. Two 
ſorts of Motions in the Soul, the ſenſitive Appetite 
and Reaſon. How each ſhou'd be manag'd. 


BY ſince there are rwo ſorts of Beaury in the 
World, to the oe of which belongs Pretrineſs 
or Neatneſs, to the o0:her Comlineſs and Majeſty ; 
the former of theſe ſhould be left ro the Women, and 
the latrer only be thought proper for the Men. From 
hence ir follows, that theſe ſhould avoid all unman- 
like Ornaments and Nicenels in their Habits, and: 
the ſame in the Motions and Geſtures of rhcir Bo- 
dies. For all People hare the 2 affected Morions 
and Carriage of thoſe, who would be taken for 
Maſters of a gentie Air ; and your Actors on the 
Srage have a great many fooliſh impertinent Ge- 
ſures, which are very diſpleafing and offenfive ro 
the Spectators : and in each of theſe kinds what is 
ſimple and unaffected, is always beſt lik'd of and 
approv'd by the World. If you would have a true 
Comlineſs, you muſt endeavour to keep a good 


Co- 


* Paleſtricimotus. The Paleſtra was a Kind of Dancing- 
ſchool, and Place of Exerciſe , where People were tavght 
to move gracefully and agreeably : whence the Word is 
often oppos'd to clownijh Carriage, and, mots habens Pa- 
lefram aliquam, is a gentile — Motion in our Au- 
thor de Perfet. Or at. But ſometimes, it ſeems, People learn't 
to be affeted and foppiſh in the Paleſtra, as they do now 
ir ordinary Dancing-ichools _— us. "_ 
2 
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Colour in your Face, and the way to do thar, is to 
uſe frequent Exerciſe. Nor do we forbid Men the uſe 
of all aments and Graces to recommend 'cm, 
bur only of thoſe that are roo exquiſite and affected : 
ſo far they are allowable, as they are neceſſary to 
keep a Man from being thought a Clown, and 
from ſhewing a Diſreſpect for the Perſons he has 
to.do with. And the ſame Rule may ſerve very 
well for our Cloaths ; in which to be moderare, as 
in moſt other caſes, is certainly rhe beſt way. We 
ſhould alſo avoid an effeminare ſoftneſs and flow- 
neſs in our Gate, like thoſe that are marching alo 

in Proceſſion ; and no leſs an over-great haſtine 

and ſpeed, which only begets a deep panting and 
brearhing, diſtorrs the Face, and pertectly changes 
rhe whole Air of rhe Countenance, which dif- 
covers a lightneſs and inconſtancy of Humour. 
Now i the Motions of the Body deſerve all this 
Pains and Concern abour 'em ; how- much Care 
ſhould we rake Þ ro keep thoſe of the Mind 
within the Limits preſcribd 'em by Nature and 
Right Reaſon ? which ne'r can be done any other 
way, than by keeping the Soul in ſuch an even Tem- 
per, as not to be concern'd-or dejected art any thing ; 
and by a conſtant care and application of Thoug 

ſo as to nothing but whar is Honeſt and Becoming. 
Now the Morions of the Soul are of rwo ſorts, ſome 
of 'em proceeding from the Reaſonable or Thinking, 
others from the Senfitive and Paſſionate part : The 
former is buſied in nothing bur ſearching and find- 


ing 


» If this ben't done, the Motions of the Body, however 

entile and graceful they may be, will but make our ey 
the more remarkable; and ſuch fort of Men are well enoug 
compar'd by one, to an ill Piece of Painting, ſet off and + 
dorn'd with a beautiful Frame. Thoſe Pople therefore 
who ſpend {o much time in adorning their Outſides would 
do well ro conhider , that they do but make 'emſelves the 
more ridiculous, unleſs they take carc to make their [nſides 
an{wcrable. 7 
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{ ing our of Truth ; by the latter we are puſh'd and 


driven forward to Action 'Tis our Dury therefore 

ro employ our Thoughts abour laudable Objects ;. 
and fo ro reduce and over-rule the Paflions, as thar 

they may ebb and flow in obedience to Reaſon. 


—_—— le 


CHnaAaP. XXXVIL 


Decorum ſhews it ſelf in Speaking. Two ſorts of 
Speech. There might Rules be given about our or- 
inary Diſcourſe. Two go. requir d in the Voice- 
and Pronunciation. How each of em may be gotten. 
everal Examples of good Speakers, Rules about 
the Manner, Suljets and Meaſure of our common: 
Talk, 


Nother ® great Inſtance in which this Becom- 
ingneſs ſhews it ſelf, is our Speech and Dif-- 
courſe, Bur whereas of this there are rwo ſorts, 
the one proper only for Argument and Contenrion, 
the other for common and ordinary Talk ; we ſhon!d 
make uſe of that, when we plead at the Bar, or 
ſpeak in the Senate and Pablick Aﬀemblies ; of 7/15 
when we meet and diſcourſe with our Friends ; 
when we walk in any of the pablick Places ; or are 
firring at Table, over a Glaſs of Wine. There 
are Teaches of Rherorick who give Rules about 
the former ; bur there are no Rules to be given a- 
bour the latter, Nor bur thar I think there might 
ſome be invented ; bur the Bufinefs is, there's no 
body ro be found that would ſtudy 'em,if they were ; 


orthcr- 


O: proceeds now. to the {econd of thoſe three things, in 
Which Decorum ſhews it {elf, viz. Our Speech, which. he 
divides into two ſorts, &c.. 


G.3. v: The. 
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otherwiſe Maſters would never be wanting, if there 
were but Learners that would ſtudy, and employ 
'cm. Hence we are almoſt over-run with Rheto. 
ricians ; tho' no ſmall part of the Rules which they 
give, viz. rhoſe that concern either the Words or 
the Sence, may be very well applied ro our ordi- 
nary Ditcourſe, Tis the »> Voice 1s that, whereby 
we can Talk, and convey our inward Thoughts 
from one another ; in which there are rwo things 
chiefly required : Firſt, Thar it be Clear. And, Se- 
condly, Harmmious. Each of theſe muſt be the Gift 
of Nature, and is not attainable any other way ; 
bur where they are naturally, Practice and Exer- 
ciſe will encreaſe the one, and Imitation of thoſe, 
who ſpeak ſweetly and agreeably, berter the other, 
This was the principal thing in the © Caruli, which 
made 'em be counred Men of Judgment and Learn- 
ing : tho' they had ſome Skill in the marrer is true ; 
and ſo had ſome others as well as they ; bur this 
one thing recommended 'em ſo much that they were 
efteemed the moſt perfect Mafters of rhe Roman 
Language. The found of their Voices was plea- 
fing and harmonious ; they neither flurr'd over things 
negligently in their Pronunciation, nor yet were r00 
exact in expreſſing every Letter : the former of 
which woos have made their Speech obſcure, and 
the latter affected. They never ſpoke ſo as to ſtrain 
their Voices, bur equally avoided rhe double Ex- 
rream, thar of Faintneſs and Sicklineſs (as it were) 
en the one hand, and of roo much Loudneſs and 
Elevation on the other. Craſſius's Diſcourſe was full 
our as witty, and nor near {o barren as thar of rhe 

Ca- 


v The firſt thing to be confider'd in Speech is the Voice, as 
to the natural Tone or Accent of it; which he defires ſhould 
be clear and harmonious ; and ſhews the great Uſefulneſs of 
its being ſo by Examples. : 

£ See Note on 0n ch. 22. 
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Catuli ; yet theſe had as great a Reputation as he, 
upon the ſcore of good Speaking. Ceſar, who was 
Brother ro the Elder Catulus, was far more faceti- 
ons and witty than any of 'em ; ſo that n Covurr, 
when before the Judges, he'd do more by his eafie, 
familiar way of Talking, than others could do by 
all the Powers of their Eloquence. Each of thete 
things ſhould be diligently taken care of, if we 
delire ro Act. decently on- all Occaſions. Our 
< common Diſcourſe then I'd have to be ſuch, 
as that wherein the Followers of Socrates excel ; 
eaie and good-natur'd, without any ſtubbornnelſs 
or ſtiffneſs in Opinion :_ Ler ir be ſeaſon'd with 
mirth and pleaſantneſs ; and not be roo tedious, 
pert, and afſuming, as tho' it had a Right ro the 
Attention of the Hearers, and no body elſe had a- 
ny thing ro do with ir : bur think it reaſonable, as 
in all other caſes, ſo in this'of Diſcourſe, ro Jer c- 
yery Man fairly take his own turn. Bur eſpecially 
inthe firſt place it ought ro be confider'd, what is 
the Nature of the Subject we are diſcourſing upon : 
if it be ſerious, we ſhould handle it with ſcr:ou!- 
neſs ; bur if ir be merry, with gaiery and briskneſs. 
Bur the moſt important thing ro be taken care of, 
is, Thar our Talk don't diſcover any Viciouſneſs in 
our Manners ; which is apt to appear by nothing { 
much, as by falling roo foul upon thoſe that are 
abſent, either by rurning 'em into Ridicule , ar 
miſrepreſenting 'em by malicious, reproachful Lan- 
guage, Now the Subject of Diſcourſe in _— 

ON= 


© Having done with what concerns the manner of Pro- 
nunciation, and Regulation of the Voice; and advis'd againft 
AﬀeRation, &c. in Speaking : He now 
to give ſome Rules about our Diſcourſe, as that it ſhould be 
fake, not Tedious, &rc. which relate, ſome of 'em to the 
Manner, others to the Matter, and others to the Meaſure that. 
ſhould be obſery'd in Talking; and all deſerve to be carefully 
conader'd, G 4 
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Converſation is uſually one of theſe rhree things ; } 
cirher our own private Domeftick . Concerns ; or | 
thoſe that relate ro rhe Commonwealth in general ; 
or laſtly,ſome marrer of Study and Learning ; there- 
fore when our Talk begins ro ramble from theſe, 
we ſhould always be careful to ferch it back ro 'em 
again. Bur whatever Subjects preſent 'emſelves 
(tor we aren't all pleasd with rhe fame things, nor 
with any thing equally ar all rimes ;) but whatever 
Subject, I fay, we are upon, we ſhould conſider 
how far our Diſcourſe may be entertaining, and 
as we could find a time when to begin, ſo we ſhould 
learn when to make an end. 


CHAP, XXXVIIL 


Diſcourſe ſhould be free both from Paſſion, and Heavi- 
neſs ; and ſhew a ReſpeR for thoſe we converſe with. 
Chiding and Correftion ſometimes neceſſary : Rules 
#0 be obſerv'd in it. In Quarrels with Adverſaries 
we ſhould avoid flying our into Paſſion, To talk 
Great of one's ſelf very Unbecoming. 


TE a general Rule for the Conduct of our 
Lives, That we make ir our Buſineſs to be 
free from Paſſion ; that 1s, from all violent Motions 
of the Soul, which reject and caſt off their Allegi- 
ance to Reaſon. This ſhould be apply'd ro 
Martrer now before us, and all our Diſcourſe ſhould 
be Calm and Unpaſſionate, without any Tranſports 
of Angeror Deſire z as alſo on the orher hand, with- WM * 
our nels, and Heavineſs, or any ſuch Vice ; 
And in every Company we ſhould —_— endea- 
your, to ſhew a forr of Kindneſs and port for MW, 
thoſe Perſons, with whom we converſe, Ir ſome- I þ 
rimes 
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times comes to paſs, rhat ® Chiding is neceffary ; in 
which we may be allow'd a lirtle to raiſe our Voices, 
and ro uſe more Sharpneſs and Authority in our Ex- 
preflions : However we muſt be careful that we do 
not diſcover any Paſſion ; bur ler ir rather be ſeerr 
that we come to ſuch Corrections, as Phyſitians do 
ro cutting and ſcarifying Wounds, bur ſeldom, and 
with a great deal of | Jute and Unwilli 
And indeed we ſhould never come to 'em a all A 
leſs it be neceſſary, and when no other hods 
will do any good. And even then, when we're 
forc'd to'r, we muft be ſure (as was ſaid) tro avoid 
all Anger ; for wharſoceyer is guided by its Influ- 
ence and Directions, can never be done with any 
Prudence or Moderation, Our Rebukes ſhould be 
generally mild and gentle ; bur nevertheleſs ſuch, 
as may carry ſome Weight and Authority along with 
'em ; obſerving a Mean betwixt roo great Eaſineſs, 
and — our into angry and contumelious Lan- 
guage. wharſoever Sharpneſs we may expreſs 
in our Reproofs, we ſhould ler the Perſon ſo correct- 
ed know, that we do ir altogether for his Good, 
and not for any Ends or Self-defigns. Þ In the 
Quarrels we have even with our greateſt Ad- 
verſaries, whatever dirty Language may be thrown 
at us, 'tis the beſt way to keep our Minds calm 
and ſedate, and never let Anger break in upen 
them : For whatever is ſpoken or done in a Paffi- 
on, can neither be conſiſtent with the mw of 
ras 


* He has done with thoſe Rules, which concern the Go- 
yernment of our Diſceurſe 1% general : He now proceeds to 
ſome particular Species of ir. The firit of theſe is Chiding 
or Corre#ion, about which he gives us ſeveral good Dire&t- 
ons; as, That it ſhould not be Paſſionately, Oc. 

> Another particutar ſors of Diſcourſe, is that which falls 
out in Quarrels berwixt Oppoſers; in which 'tis our Duty to 
be calm and ſedate, &c. ; 
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Gravity, nor be approv'd of by rhoſe who are pre- 
ſent in the Company. Laſtly, < 'Tis a very unbe- 
coming thing for a Man to Talk grear of himſelf in 
Diſcourſe, and eſpecially when rhar which he ſays is 
falſe : which is bur ro imitate Droggatny in the 
Comedy, and make himſelf the Laughing-ſtock 
and Jeſt of rhe Hearers. 


* A third particular kind of Diſcourſe, is, Talking Great 
of one's ſelf, which is always very ridiculous and unbecom- 


ing. 
NV H AP, XXXIX, 


Fat fort of Houſe is fitting for a Perſon of Honour, 
opt ſhould be the End of Building. The Exam- 
ples of Octavius and Scaurus. A great Houſe 
brings a Reproach on its Maſter, if hy Worth be 
not anſwerable to it ; and if he don't keep up the 
Laws of Heſpitality. Meaſures to be obſerv'd in 
Building. Three Rules to be obſerv'd for the keep- 


ing a Decorum in our Attions. 


AN fince = we take in (or defire at leaſt to rake 

in) all the ſeveral Branches of Dury, we muſt 
not forget to add a word or two, about what fort 
of Houſe is becoming a Gentleman, or a Perſon of 
Honour. Now the main End of Building is Lodg- 
ing, and the neceffary Uſes of an Houſe, and there- 
fore the Draught, or Contrivance of ir, ſhould A 

ſuir 


* Another thing, wherein Decency ſhews it ſelf pretty 
much, is Building, which he therefore brings in here as 
**were by the bye; in which he would have a iocri 
ſerv'd. 'Tis very becoming for a Perſon of Quality, to have 
ſuch a Houſe as 1s ſuitable to his Quality ; neither too little, 
ſo as not to have room for the Reception of Strangers ; nor 
yer roo extravagantly great and magnificent. 


A 
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ſuited accordingly; \Bur we ſhould-nor ſo much re- 
gard bare Neceffiries, as not to have an eye to Conve- 
nience and Magnificence. ÞCneins Oftavius, the firſt 
of that :Family tharwas ever Conſul, built himſelf 
a noble and magnificent Houſe upon: the Palatin 
Hill, which is ſaid to have gain'd him a grear deal of 
Repurarion ; inſomuch that the People coming uſu- 
ally ro ſee it, the: very Houſe was ſuppos'd to have 
gone a great way roward advancing its Owner 
(rho' a kind of © an Upſtart) ro the Dignity of Conſul, 
This ſome time after was pull'd down by 4 Scaurus, 
thar ſo he mighr make his own ſomewhar the big- 
ger by it : But whereas © Oftavins, by Building -x 
Houſe, had made himſelf Conſul ; this Man, on 
the contrary, by enlarging of hx, (tho' the Son of a 
great and moſt eminent Citizen) not only cavis'd 
himſelf ro be pur by that Office, bur f was moreover 
brought into Came and Diſhonour, and art laſt ut- 
rerly Ruin'd, *Tis well if a Man can enhance that 
Credir and Repurarion he has gor, by the Splendor 
of his Houſe ; but he muſt nor depend upon his 
Houſe alone for it : For the Maſter ought to bring 
Honour to his fine Seat, and not the fine Sear bring 
Honour to irs Maſter. Bur as, in all other- caſcs, 
a Man ſhould nor have Reſpect to himſelf alone, 
bur to other People alſo; ſo tis in this of a Noble 
| M-n's 
» A famous and great Man, (as our Author in another place 
calls him) Praztor and Admiral of the Roman Navy, in the 


Macedonian War with Perſeus, when he triumph'd tor a Sea- 
Victory, Afterwards he was Col, abour the Year of Romy, 
3 


8. 

© Not but that the Family was very ancient in Rome, even 
from the times of Numa Pompilius ; but none of *'em had 
yer been any way noted, till this Ot#@Vv1us. 

* See Note on ch. 16. Book 2. 

* Whom we ſpoke of chap. 22. 

' He was convicted of undue Ways of ſquezing Money 
out of the Allies, and at laft forc'd to go away into Baniſh- 


ment, 
8 He 
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Man's Houſe, which ought ro be made very large 
and capacious, becauſe he muft keep up rhe Laws 
of —— and entertain mulrirudes of all forts 
of Perſons in it. Fora fine and large Houſe that 

ives Entertainment to no body, —_— bur ro = 

h and _ irs Owner ; pecially 1 

rwere us'd ro tly viſited under its racer 
Maſter : for 'tis an odious thing to have Paſſengers 
cry, as they go along, 


Ah ! good old Houſe, alas thy preſent Lord 
Iſn't like thy former one ! 


which may 8 juſtly be ſaid of bur roo roo man 
in our own Days. Care ſhould be raken, eſpecial- 
iy when a Man Builds himſelf, that he ben't too 
extravagant in his Magnificence and Expences : 
which is a very ill thing tho' ir had no other harm 
in it, but only that one of giving a bad Example: 
For moſt Men are apr, more than in any thing elſe, 
ro imitate the Great Ones as ro this Particular, 
Where, for Example, ſhall we find the Man, that 
Rivals the famous Þ Luculus in his Virtues? Where. 
as how many have done it in the Startelinefs and 
Magnificence of his Country-houſes ? But there cer- 
tainly ought to be ſome Bounds fix'd and preſcrib'd 
ro theſe things, and #hoſe to be according to the 
Rules of Moderation : Burt the Meaſure whereby 
we are to judge of their being Moderate, is their 
Sabſerviency ro the Ornaments and Conveniencies 
of Life : And ſo much may ſuffice upon this Head. 
As 


3 He reflets upon ſome of Ceſar's Party, who poſleſs'd 
the Houſes of Pompey's Friends ; and particularly Mark An- 
thouy, who was got into that, which had formerly been 
Pompey's own. 

> heh Lucullus, a noble and very wealthy Roman, fa- 
mous for his Learning, Eloquence, and eſpecially Yalour ', 
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As for our i Aftons, the way to maintain this De- 
corum in them, 1s conſtantly ro obſerve theſe three 
following Preceprts : Firſt, Thaz we keep all our Paſe- 
fions and Appetites under the Government and Direfs- 
on of Reaſon, than which there is norhing of greater 
Efficacy toward the conſtant Preſervarion of our 
Dury. Secondly, That we conſider the Quality and 
Moment of the thing, which we go about ; that ſo we 
may P_ our Endeavours accordingly, and 
rake neirher more nor leſs Pains abour ir, than ir 
really deſerves. And laſtly, That in all thoſe exte= 
rior Circumſtances, which are only deſign'd for a pen- 
tile Show and Grace of the Aion, we ſhould ſecep 
within the Meaſures of Prudence and Moderation. 
Now the beſt Meaſure we can obſerve is this, To 
keep our Eyes fix'd on thoſe Rules of Decorum T've 
before laid down, and never to tranſpreſs 'em. Bur 
of theſe rhree Rules the firſt is the moſt imporranr, 
That the Senſitive Part be kept obedient to the Rea- 
ſonable. 


— bw "og Extravagance in Building, &%7. See his Life in 
utarch. 
i Having ſpoken of oe Carriage of Body and Diſcourſe ; he 


now 2 to the third thing, in hich Decorum ſhews 
it ſelf, wiz. i 
three Rules, 


Our ATions ; concerning which be gives us 


CauaP. 
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Cuap. XL 


Order to be obſerv'd in our Words and Adtiong, 
Wherein it conſiſts. The Duties ariſing from it, 
An excellent Saying of Pericles to that - purpoſe, 
Of how great moment the: due Timing a thing is, 
We ſhou'd be particularly careful to avoid little 


Indecencies. Harmony and Agreement more neceſ= 


: fary in our Lives, than our Muſick, 
T remains in the next place thar we ſhould ſpeak of 
2 thar Order, which is to be obſerv'd in our Words 
and Actions ; and of the proper Seaſons and Oppor- 
tuniries of 'em. And here will fall under our Confi- 
deration, that which by the Greeks is calld, cure: 
fia,; by which I don't mean that Þ evraZia, which 
by us is moſt commonly render'd Moderation, and 
ſignifies rhe keeping within due Bounds: butthat which 
contains in the Notion of ir, The Preſervation of 
Order. We ſhallcrave leave, however, to call even 
this latter by the Name of Moderation, which is 
thus defin'd by the Sroick Philoſophers, Moderation 
s the Knowledge of # anc. whatever we ſay, or do, in 
its proper place, From whence it appears, That 
Order and the Well-placing of things are bur diffe- 
rent Words ro expreſs the ſame Notion , For Order 
is defin'd by the ſame Sect of Men, to be the rang- 
ing of things in their fitting and proper places. 
Now 


* He comes now to the third of thoſe things, in which he 
told us [Chap. 35.] Decorum conlitfts, viz. Order, or the due 
Timing ovr Words and Actions. 

> The Word evra® ie lignifies twothings, either the keep- 
ing within due Bownd;, and 10 *tis oppos'd to Extravagance, 
or living above one's Rank, Abilities, &c. or a due Timing 
our Words, &c. and ſo 'tis oppos'd to Impertinence, Unſea- 
ſorableneſs, or the like. *Tis taken by our Author here 
in this laſt Sence, - 
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Now the place of an Action they tells us is, The 
Seaſon of Time for doing it ; and by rhe Seaſon of 
Time they mean Gy elſe, than that which the 
Greeks call euxarca, and which we expreſs by the 
word Occaſio : So that, in ſhort, by Moderation here 
(in the Sence of rhe Word which I have juft now 
given) we mean no more than the Knowledge of 
Well-timing whatever we do, Prudence may be de- 
fin'd the ſame way roo, about whichwe have ſpoken 
at the entrance of this/Work : but now we're dif- 
courſing of Temperance, Moderation, and ſuch like 
Virtues. What the Duties of Prudence are, is 
ſufficiently explain'd in irs proper place ; what thoſe 
of Modeſty and ſuch other Virrues, as ſerve to re- 
commend us to thoſe we converſe with, and make 
up the Subject of our preſent Enquiry y remains 
now to be conſider'd. In the firft place then, We 
ought ro obſerve a due Regularity and Order in our 
Actions, as that the ſeveral parts of our whole 
Lives, like thoſe of a regular and coherent Diſ- 
courſe, may agree and be ſuirable one with another. 
For what is more Unſeemly, and contrary ro good 
Manners, than when we're engag'd about ſerious 
Buſineſs, ro bring in ſome grummn and merry Diſ- 
courſe, thar's proper for a Feaſt or over a Glaſs of 
Wine 2 "Twas a very good Anſwer to the preſent 
Purpoſe, which Pericles once gave to © Sophocles rhe 
Tragedian : They were both of 'em Prztors of 4- 
thens together, and meeting one Day abour ſome 
Buſineſs of their Office, it happen'd earifel Boy 
paſsd by ; whom Sophecles eſpying, Heavens ! ſaid 
ke, Pericles, hat a delicate Youth # there! To 


which 


* A famous Trapedian of Ath:-nr, whoſe Works are ſtill 
extant, and counted the moſt perfect in their kind. His be- 
ing a Poet did not hinder him trom being a good Soldier and 
2 wiſe Stateſman, He liv'd about the beginning of the Pels- 
porn:fian War, »—_ 
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which he reply'd, 4 Magiſtrate, Sophocles, ſhould 
4 keep a ſtritt Guard, not over his Hands only, but hy 
Eyes too. Now had Sophocles happen'd to ſay the 
fame Words, at a time when they were chooſing 
of Wreſtlers or Racers, ſuch a Rebuke had been 
wholly undeſerved : So much may the Merit, or 
Demerit of an Action, depend upon the Citcum- 
ſtances of Time and Place. Suppoſe, for Example, 
a Man had ſome ccnſiderable Cauſe upon his 
Hands, or Buſineſs that reqtir'd attentive Thinking : 
Could ariy one blame him for being very thought- 
ful as he walk'd or rid ? But ſhould he ſhew him- 
ſelf fo at a Feaſt among Company, it would be 
counted a grear piece of Rudeneſs and Il-breeding, 
and this for not obſerving the Difference of Seaſons, 
Now as for thoſe things, which notorionfly offend 
againſt the Rules of Good Manners, ſuch as for a 
Man to Sing openly in the Srreers, or any other 
and apparent Abfurdiry, theſe are fo eafie ro 
be obſerv'd y all, thar we need give no Rules or 
Directions about 'em ; but we ought more eſpeci- 
ally ro employ our Care, in avoiding thoſe lirrle 
unheeded Indecencies, which are hardly underſtocd 
by the generaliry of Mankind. And as the leaft 
faulr or diſagreement in the Notes, is immediately 
perceiv'd by a skilful Muſician ; fo we ſhould take 
all imaginable Care, thar there be no Diſagreement 
in our Lives and Actions : and rhar ſo much the 
more, as the Harmony in our Lives is of much 
greater Conſequence, than that in our Muſick. 


_ © The Word 4bſtinentes refers to both Manus and Oculi: 
in the former Caſe it ſignifies Uncorrupted, or free from Bri- 
bery and receiving Gifts; in the latter Cha#, or free from all 
wanton and laſcivions Looks. A Magiſtrate ought to have 
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Cna?P. XIL 

Decency to be kept even in the leaft things, as the 
moving of the Eyes, &c. We ſhould obſerve what's 
unhandſom in others, and corre it in our ſelves. 
We ſhould atk the Advice of experienc'd Perſons. 
Cautions in taking this Advice. We ſhould follow 
Cuſtom and Civil Conſtitutions. Some things al- 
lowable in ſome great Men, which aren't ſo in = 
thers. Nothing :mmodeft s Becoming. Some par- 
ticular Duties to be obſerv'd by all good Men. 


AS therefore the delicate Ear of the Artiſt can 
quickly diſcover the leaſt fault in his, Muſick ; 

ſo would we take as much care indeteQting and cen- 
ſuring our Vices, we might from the leaſt and moſt 
wiv Matters, make Teveral Obſervations that 
would be much to our advantage. From the mo- 
ving of our Eyes, for Example ; from our way of 
ſmoothing or wrinkling our s; fromthe mer- 
ry or forrowful Air of our Countenances ; from 
our Laughter, freedom or reſervedneſs in Diſcourſe ; 
from the raiſing or falling the Tone of our Voices, 
and a great many other Fach lirtle kind of Circum- 
ſtances, we might eaſily judge what is Handſom and 
Becoming us, and what is repugnant ro the Rules of 
our Duty, and to that which our Narure or CharaCt- 
er requires. Now in this Particular 'tis a very good 
way, To obſerve firſt in others how each of theſc 
ſuirs, thar ſo we may avoid and correct in our ſelves, 
wharever we ſee bad and misbecoming in them. 
For, I know not how, we can ſooner ſpy Faults 
out in other People, than we can in our ſelves ; 
upon which account there's no better way to cor- 
ret any Learner, than for the Maſter ro mimick 
his Faults before him ; that ſo he, perceiving their 
Deformiry in another, may the ſooner be broughr 
ra 
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ro amend 'em in himſelf. Another good way is, ff, ar 
Whenever we are in doubt and-ſuſpence abour a W m 
Dury, to go to ſome learned or experienc'd Perſon, © ©0 
and ask his Adyice upon the Marrer in- queſtion, I t0 
before we reſolve determin with our ſelves: IW 
Becauſe, generally ſpeaking, when left to them- iſ 70 
ſelves, Men are apt to be guided roo much by their MW R 
own Inclinations and Natures. And in asking this MW V 
Advice we ſhould diligently obſerve, ® not only W K 
what every one tells us in Words, but whar his i V 
real inward Opinion is, and what Reafons and iſ ="! 
Grounds he may have for ſuch Opinions. For iſ {e 
«4 your Statuaries, Painters and Poers, uſe-to. ſe: MW v! 
their Works out to be publickly view'd ; thar-ſo i V 
they may be able ro correct ſuch Faulrs, as are pe- WM an 
nerally tound by Spectators in 'em : and as they i M 
configer with themſelves and their Friends, what IW 2n 
Overſighrs or Miſtakes rhey have been guilry of I th 
in 'em ; ſo ſhould we make uſe of other People's MW N 
Judgments as well as our own, and do or not do, ff all 
correct or alrer a [great many things upon their © up 
Advice. As for = things that are ferrled by IW Cc 
Cuſtom and Civil Conftirutions, I ſhall give no D 
rections at all concerning 'em ; for they are ſuffi- 
cient Directions of themſelves : I ſhall only obſerve, 
[Thar 'tis a great Miſtake in any one to think, be- 
cauſe ſuch Men as Þ Ariſtippus, and Socrates, have 
venrur'd to ſay, or do a great many things, which 
are contrary to Rule ant receiv'd Cuſtom, rhat 
therefore he may be allow'd the ſame : For theſe 

are 


* For-Ill-will, private Intereſt, and a thouſand the like 
_— may make People give us Advice, which they don't 
think: beſt : or blind *em. and make *em rhink that -beR, 
which really.is not ſo. FE 

> Several eminent Philoſophers have been of that Name. 
One- Scholar of Socrates, and Founder of the Cyrenaick 
_ another -his Grandſon, *Tis uncertain which he means 

©. 
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; are Perſons of extraordinary Merits, and almoſt 


more than Human Perfections ; and on that ac- 
count might demand ſome Privileges, which aren'r 
tro be granred to the reſt of the World. Bur as for 
the Practice and manner of the Cynicks, 'tis wholly 
to be difcarded ; for 'tis a plain Offence againſt the 
Rules of Modeſty, without which nothing can be 
Virruous and Becoming. 'Tis our Duty to pay a 
Reſpect and Deference, as to all thoſe thar are 
Virruous and Couragious, who defign for the Good 
and Advantage of the Republick, and ſerve or have 
ſerv'd her in any of her Intereſts ; fo to thoſe alſo, 
who GY —_ or —_— _ 
We ſhou y in like manner a ar Regar 
and [es ro old Age : never reſiſt any publick 
Magiſtrate : make a DiſtinCtion berween Citizens 
and Strangers; and of Strangers 'emſelves, berween 
thoſe in a private and publick Capacity. In fine, 
Not to mention any more Particulars, we ought in 
all caſes both ro keep our ſelves, and endeavour to 
uphold and maintain among others, thar common 
Correſpondence and univerlal Society, that's a» 
mong all Mankind, 


CHAP, 
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CHaP, XLIL 


Of the ſeveral ſorts of Trade which are Credivable, 
and which not. All thoſe that adminiſter to Vice 
and Debauchery, ſcandalous. Lying in Tradeſmen 
abominable. How far AMerchendifo # Creditable, 
Huzsbandry particularly commended, 


$ for * Trades and the Ways of getting Money, 
A which of 'em are credirable, and whuch orher. 
wiſe, I have only theſe very few things to obſerve: 
Fir#t, All thoſe are unworthy Ways of _ 
which procure one a general Harred and Ill-will; 
as that of the Uſerers and Tax-gatherers, for In- 
ſtance. Secondly, Thoſe Arts are mean and ungen- 
tile, in which a Man is paid for his Fork not his 
Skill ; for the very receiving a Reward for one' 
Labour, is like raking of Earneft ro bind himſelf 
a Slave. Nor are they to be eſteem'd as better 
than mean and ordinary People, rhat buy things 
up by the hamp of Merchants, to ſell 'em our a- 
gain by little and little ; for what they gain is but 
a very poor Buſineſs, unleſs they are guilry of abo- 
minable Lying ; than which there is nothing in the 
World more abr ure Again, All Handicrafts 
Men have bur a mean ſort of Calling, and 'ris im- 
pofſible that a Work-houſe ſhould have any thing 
that's gentile in ir. Further yer, All thoſe Trades 
are pitiful and low, thar Purvey and Cater for the 
© farisfying Mens Pleaſures ; > Fihmongers, ban 


* The laſt he mentions, wherein Decorum ſhews it 
felf, is Trades and Callings ; which he divides into Gentile 
Va and ſhews which are the one and which the 
bon | 


b Theſe Trades don't ſo much cater for Pleaſures, as ſerve 
the Neceſlitics of Life: bur 1 ſuppoſe he brings em in war 
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Cooks, Poulrerers, &c. as Terence reckons 'em up z 
to which we may add, if you. pleaſe, Perfumers, 
Dancing-maſters, and thoſe who ſupply us with 
Dice or Cards. Burt Arts that have ' re of 
Knowledgeand Skill in 'em, or thoſe rhar are uſeful 
and for the Publick z ſuch as Phyfick, for 
Inſtance, or ArchireCture,or rhe Inftraction and Edu- 
cation of Youth in Good-manners, theſc are very cre. 
ditable and commendable in thoſe, whoſe Rank and 
Condition is ſuired for ſuch Employments. As for 

Merchandiſe, 'tis ſordid and mean, when the Trade 
that is driven is lirtle and —— : var rs 
it rakes in a great quant! eſs, and bring» 
ing home Goods from —_ Country, ſells 'em nt 


again without Lying or _—_— , we can hard 

fy bur thar 'ris Codkabls enouph : Nay, 'ris mo 

certainly very commendable, when thoſe who're 
concern'd in it only defign- (afrer they are /azed; or 
rather contented, with what they have gain'd) ro 
berake rhemſelves wholly from the Haven ro the 
Country, as before they have done from the Sea to 
the Haven, ahd there enjoy quietly their private 
Poſſefſions, Bur among all the of Enrich» 
ing one's ſelf, there's no one berter ; no one more 
profitable, pleafant and agreeable ; no- one more 
worthy of a Man and a Gentleman, than that of 
Manuring and Tilling the Ground : conceraing 
which I , Aww ſpoken at large in my Cato Maor, 


from whence you may borrow whart's neceſſary to 


be ſaid upon this Subject; 


becauſe of rhe great abuſe of *em among the Romans, where 
indeed their chief BuſineG was to ſeryc Mens Luxury, Gz- 
##rius is a Seller of Salt-_fiſb, as P3ſcator is of freſh, 
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CHAP, XL of 

The comparing of two Parts of Honeſty one with an 6 

ther. The Duties of Prudence or finding out Truth, Y 7 
and thoſe of Juſtice er maintaining Human Society 1 

compar d ; and the Preference given-to the latter, © 


ANd rhus 2 have I finiſh'd whart I had to ſay u s 
on rhe firſt Queſtion, and, I think, ſufficiently ol 
made ir appear, how the particular Inſtances of Du. i 
ry are to drawn from the ſeveral Heads of Ho- 6 
neſty. Bur it ofren comes to paſs, that thoſe very 
things 'emſelves which are Honeſt, R:iwval as it were, = 
and come into Competition with one another, 
ſo as ro make it be another Queſtion, Of two that pal 
are Hone#t, which is the moit fo? which is a Point Kan 
not mention'd at all by Panztivs. For the whole 

of Virrue receiving its Riſe from thoſe four Foun- ny 
tains : Firſt, Prudence, or the Knowledge of Truth, I ** 
Secondly, Juſtice, or or doing Good to the Com- "m_ 
munity and Society of Mankind. Thirdly, Forri- WW 
rude, or Greatneſs of Soul. And, Laſtly, Tempe- MW *" 


rance, or Moderation ; it can't but happen, thar ſe- = 
veral of theſe muſt be compar'd rogerher, before Il ... 
1D, 


we can be able ro farisfie our ſelves, which 'tis 
our Dury to prefer before which. Fir# then, > If - 
the 


Cot 
* He has now done with his four Heads of Honeſty, Pro- IM 
dence, Juſtice, Fortitude and Temperance ; and ſhewn Wal 
Nature, and laid down ſome Rules concerning each of 'em; WM can 
by COMParrng any of our Actions with which, we may dil- 
cover whether they are Honeſt or Diſhoneſt, agreeable or not 
agreeable to the Rules of Virtue ; which was the fir ft gene- 
ral Head of Deliberation he propos'd to ſpeak to. [See = _ 
3.] The ſecond was, Of two, which are both Honeſt, whi a 


15 £0 be preferr'd ? which he now proceeds to. - 

> Of the Duties of Prudence and Juſtice, which are both If * ? 
apparently good and honeſt, the latter he proves ſhould rot 
place 


[ 
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the Duties of Juſtice, or preſerving rhe Commu- 
niry, and thoſe of Prudence, or the Knowledge 
of Truth, ſhould come into Competition one with 
another ; rhe, former, I think, ſhould rake place of 
the latter, as being more Conſonatit to the Dictates 
of Nature, which may eaſily be prov'd by this fol- 
lowing Argument : Suppoſe a Wiſe, Man to be in 
ſuch a place, as afforded him all the Conveniencies 
of Life, and all the Opporruniries of Leiſure in a- 
bundance, fo thar he might Srudy. and Contem- 
plare every thing, that was any' ways worthy his 
Knowledge or Contemplation; yet were he wholly 
dpriv'd of all Company, and had no body ever 
come near him ro be ſeen, he'd quickly be tired 
and grow weary of his Life. Again, The Princi- 
pal of all he Virtues: is that fort of Wiſdom which 
the Greeks call ovgiz; (for as for that which they 
call pezynors, and we Prudentia, 'tis a thing of a 
perfectly different Nature, as being no more than 
The Skill of diſcerning what 'ty that we ought, or ought 
rot, to do :) bur that fort of Wiſdom which I ſaid 
was the Principal, is,. ©. The Knowledge of things 
both Divine and Human ; and {9 comprehends the 
Society and Relation of Men with the Gods, and 
with one another. If then this, as moſt certainly 
ts, be rhe greateſt Virtue ; it follows that the Du- 
ties, which flow. from Society, muſt as certainly 
be the greateſt : For the deepeſt Knowledge and 
Contemplation of Nature, is bur a very lame and 
imperfect Buſineſs, unleſs it proceed and tend for- 
ward to Adtion : Now the Occahions wherein ir 
can ſhew it ſelf beſt, conſift in maintaining the In- 


Y rerefts 
place of the former : 5. e. Study and Contemplation, which 
we Actions of Prudence, ought to be laid a{ide, if occaſion 
{o require, for the ſake of doing Good to Mankind, whicb 
52 part of Juſtice. 

© See Note 2. 00 chap. 2. Bock 2. E - 
a» 
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rereſts of Men, and of conſequence belong to the | 


Sociery of Mankind : from whence it follows, That 
the Maintaining of thx ſhould in reaſon take place 
before Learning and Knowled * Nor is this a- 
ny more, than what all good Men ſhew they ju 
ro be rrue, by their Actions and Pradtices : 
who's there ſo wholly addicted ro Contemplation 
and the Study of Nature, as thar, if his Country 
ſhould fall into Danger, While he was in one of his 
nobleft Reſearches, he would immediately rhrow 
all afide, and run to its Relief with all poflible 
ſpeed ; nay, tho' he thoughr he might namber the 

rars, or take the juſt Dimenſions of the whole 
World ? And the ſame would he do in caſe of te 
Danger to a Friend or a Parent. From all whi 
things it undeniably appears, Thar the Daries of 
Knowledge and Searching for Truth, are'oblig'd w 
give way to the Duries of 7Fuſtice, which confift in 
upholding Society among Men ; than which there 
is nothing we ſhould be more concern'd for: 


Tg dp Reafong Bs oceeds to 
thew, That 'tis what the wilcit Men inthe World have al- 
ways thought. 
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CHAP, XLIV, 


Even thoſe, whoſe Buſineſs is the Search after Truth, 
are ſerviceable to the Society of Mankind, and how, 
Speaking well preferable to the higheft Speculations, 
and why. Man by Nature a ſociable Creature, 
Knowledge of little Uſe, unleſs it tend to Aion, 

and do 5 Ab Good to the World. Neceſſity not the 

Reaſon of Men's joyning into Societies. ; 


Ny thoſe very Men, who have ſpent their whole 
Lives in Philoſophy and Learning, have yer 
always endeavour'd, as much as they could; to be 
ſerviceable to the Intereſt and Good of Mankind. 
For many brave Men, and very uſeful Members of 
their ſeveral States, have in oo part been made 
ſuch by their Inftiturions. Thus ® Epaminondas, 
the famous Theban, was indebred for his Education 
to» Lyſis, the Pythagorean : © Dion of Siracuſe, for 
ks tro Plato ; and the ſame may be ſaid of a prear 
many others ; Even I my ſelf, whatever Service I 
have done the Republick (if arleaft it may be ſaid I 
have done-it any Service) muſt wholly aſcribe ir ro 

that 


* Whom he mention'd chap. 24. one of the teſt Men of 
4! Antiquity, for his Integrity, Learning, and eſpecially Va- 
bur. He beat the Lacedemonians ſeveral times, and- made 
Th:bes, as long as he liv'd, the chief City of Greece; which 
wy and after him was incontiderable. . Nep. has writ- 
tm 1s Life, 
| He liv'd about the Year of Rome 366. born at Tarentum 
n Italy, from whence he fled to Thebes, and was emertain” 
by Epaminond as's Father, where he dy'd. There is ſtill ex- 
tant an Epiſtle of his to Hipparchus the Pythagorean; and 
ſome take him to be the Author of the Golden Verſes, that 


£0 under the Name of Py:hagoras. 


* He liv'd in the Time of, and was near of kin to, both 
ve Dionyſirs's of Siracuſe, the laſt of which he cxpeli'd. 
e Flut. and Corn, Nep. 
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that Learning, and thoſe Inſtructions I receiv'd 


from' my Maſters, Neither is their Teaching, and In- 


ſtructing others, derermin'd to the time of their li- 
ving here; but they continue todo it even after they 
are dead, by the learned Diſcourſes which they teave 
behind them : For there's no one Point they have 
lefr unhandled, relating either to the Laws, Cu- 
{ftoms, or Diſcipline of rhe Commonwealth : So that 
they feem to have facrific'd their leiſure and oppor- 
runities of Study, ro the Benefir of thoſe who are 
engag'd in Bufinels, And thus we ſee how thoſe 
Men themſelves, whoſe Lives have been ſpent n 
the purſuit of Wiſdom, have nevertheleſs endeavourd 
by their Learning and Prudence, to be ſome way 
profirable ro the Communiry of Mankind. And 
tor this one Reaſon, perſwaſive Speaking, if joynd 
with Prudence, is a greater Accompliſhment than 
the acuteſt Thinking, if deftiture of Eloquence : 
for Thinking is terminated in ir ſelf alone, but Speak- 
ing reaches out to the Benefir of thoſe, with 
whom we are joyn'd in the ſame Society. Now as 
Bees don't therefore unite themſelves rogether, that 
ſo they may the betrer prepare their Combs: ; but 
therefore prepare their Combs, becauſe rhey wy 

Nature unite themſelves together : So Men, 
much more, being Creatures thar naturally love $6 
cicry ; in conſequence of thar, ſeek how they may 
find Methods of living happily in it. From hence 
ir follows, That the Knowledge of things, unlek 
'ris accompany'd with that ſort of Virtue, which 
conliſts in defending and preſerving of Men, 5. «, 
in the Maintenance of Human Society, is but 2 
barren and fruitleſs Accompliſhment ; and even 
Greatneſi of Sou!, withour a regard to this Society 
and Conjunction, 1s very lirtle berter rhan Savage 
neſs and Barbarity, Thus we may ſee, that the 
getting of Knowledge is a Dury of much leſs Con- 
cem 


- 
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cern and Momenr, than the preſerving this Sociery 
and Union amongſt Men.,, Tis a,very falſe Notion 
that harh been advanc'd by {ome People, That Ne- 
cefliry alone was the Motive to this Society, which 
we have ſo often mention'd.;. and 'that Men would 
never have affociared rogerher, bur rhar they 
weren't able, in a ſolitary Life, ro furniſh them- 
ſelves with the Neceffaries' of Nature ; and har 
every great and. exalted Genius,, would Providence 
ſupply him with . Food and the', other Convcni- 
encies of Life, would withdraw , from all Bufine(s 
and Entercourſe with Men, and give himſelf wholly 
to Srudy and 'Contemplarion.. ' This is not fo; for 
he would ayoid Solirude, endeavour tro find a 
Companion in his Studies, and'always be defirous 


of Teaching, and Learning,: of Hearing and Speak- 


ing. From all- which,-rhings. "tis. abundantly evi- 
dent,, Thar-rhe Duties belonging ts Human Sociery, 


ſhould. ini reaſon, take. place before [thoſe 'which 
relace tg 4atiive-Rnowledge.. A | 
Ti GY” +, þ j Ci AP, XLY;. oo 


The Duties of 'Maintai ning $6cietynot- always preferal'e ' 
t0 thoſe of Temperance, Modeſty, &e,. 'Avar Du- 
ties of Fuſtice ought to take place of Others, 


PErhaps ir may be ask'd, * Whether the Duties of 
this Society, Which is thus agreeable ro the Di- 
Qates and Principles of Nature, ought always ro 
be prefer'd before the Duries of Temperance, De- 
cency and Moderation ? Indeed I think not : For 
ſome 
* Having determin'd the former Queſtion in favour aro: 

1 


tice, he now propoſes a ſecond, + wa the Duties of Ju- 
2 ce 
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{ome things there are ſo highly ſcandalous and a- |; 
bominably wicked, that a wiſe Man would hardly C 
be guilty of 'em, ſurppoſing he could bring Safe- 1 
ry to his Country by it. * Pgidonius has heap'd Fa 
up a great many Inſtances of rhings of this nature ; Fa 
ſome of which are ſo very filthy, and intolerably W © 
ebſcene, thar 'tis a ſhame evn ſo much as to re- } 
pear 'em after him. Theſe then muſt never be I ,* 
done for one's Country ; nor will one's Country e- 
ver deſire that they ſhould ; for the beſt on't is, Ml © 
"ris impoflible ſuch a Conjuncture ſhould happen, = 
as that it ſhould be profirable for any Republick, 
ro have wiſe Men be guilty of ſack abominable 
Actions. We may lay down this then for a cer- 
rain Concluſion, That when ſeveral Duties come 
inro comperition, thoſe ſhould rake place before a- 
ny others, which relate 'to the Maintenance of Hy- 
man Sociery. ' For wiſe and conſiderate Ating is W ... 
the End of all Knowledge and prudent Thinking ; 
and < by conſequence that is more valuable than 
ths. And ſo mnch may ſuffice = this Sabject ; 
for, I think, LI have ſafficiently cleard the way, fo 
thar hereafter there will be no difficulry, ro know 
which Duties are. to-be preferr'd before which, 
Bur thoſe very Duties which relate ro Sociery, are MW — 
of different Rates and Degrees among chan; 
bur 'ris no hard matter to ſee in what Order they 

ought 


ſtice ought always to be preferr*'d before thoſe of Tempe- 
re? ih thinks nor, and gives his Reafons. 

* An eminent Stoick, Schollar of Panetius ; he was bom 
at Apames, a Town in Syria, but hv'd at Rhodes, where 
Panetius had been before him. {| See _ Book 3.] He 
was one of Cicero's Maſters, who ſome w calls him, Ye 
emmium Stoicoram maximum. Pompey the Great, in his re- 
turn from the Aſian Wars, went to 5 on purpoſe to bear 
him. His Works arc loſt. 

* According to the Maxim of the Philoſophers, The End « 
always more valuable than that, which is only done for the 

ſ ake of the End. 
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ought ro be perfarm'd : as in the fir# place, Thoſe 
to the Immortal Gods. Secondly, To our Native 
Country, Thirdly, To our Parents ; and fo on to 
all others in their reſpective places. Whar has been 
ſaid in a few Words on this laſt Head, I hope, is 
ſufficient ro make it appear, thar 'tis uſual for Men 
not only ro doubt, Whether ſuch and ſuch an Aftion 
be Honeft or Diſhone#t ; but alſo, Of two, that are 
both of 'em Hone#t, which s the moft ſo. This is 
one of thoſe rwo Heads, which I ar firſt obſerv'd 
were omitred by Panetius: Let us now paſs on t9 
the remaining part of our propos d Diviſion. 


- | yyprrmm—_ 


The End of the Firft Book, 
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The Sccond Book. 


© # 0 


What will be the SubjeR of this Second Book. He ap- 
plies himſelf to the Study of Phi ieſophy, as hy greats 
eft Conſolation in the midft of the Publick Cala- 
mities of by Country. 


Har thoſe Duties are, Son Mark, which 

\W Honeſty and Virtue require gf us, and how 
rhey ariſe from their ſeveral Formains, is, 

I think, plain enovgh from the former Book. I am 
now in the next place to {peak of thoſe others, 
which wholly regard rhe Convenience. of Life,..and 
are requitite for the Getting and Enjoyment 


*thoſe things, which ſerve for our comfortable Sub- 


fiftence here ; ſuch as Intereſt, Riches, &c. And 
here I rold you, the common Heads of Deliberati- 
on were, What s Profitable, and what Unprofitable? 
And, Of ſeveral Profitables, which ns more, and which 
mot of all ſuch? * Concerning which I ſhall begin 
ro\{ſpeak, after I hayePpremis'd but a Word or two, 


n 


* Having propovg'd the Subjz&t, abort which he is to treat 
in this Book, he defers diſcourling of it, till he has anſwer'd 
two Objections made againſt him, for this ſort of Writing. 

d The 
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| ) in Vindication of my ſelf, and my preſent Under- 
raking. For rtho' my Books have excired ſeveral 
both roghe Reading, and even Writing of Philoſo- 
PP b yer-I am now-and-then apt to be afraid, 
{ ſome, who are otherwiſe very Good Men, 
ſhould hare and deſpiſe rhe very Name of that Stu- 
dy ; and wonder at me, for beſtowing ſuch Por- 
tions of my Time and Pains, in fo very fruitleſs and 
inſignificant a manner. ' To whom I anſwer, < That 
ſo long as the Republick was govern'd by thoſe, 
— BE to whoſe Care and Management ſhe had intrufted 
- Wl her ſelf, 1 was ever diligent and employ'd all my 
Thoughts, for her 'Good and Preſervation. Bur 

when * one Man had ferz'd of her wholly ro him- 

ap- Wl felf, and there was no place left for my Counſel or 
at- | Authority : and when [ had loſt thoſe extraordina- 
la- WF ry Perſons, who had been my Companions in la- 
bonring for her Intereſt : I refolv'd nor to fink 1n- 
to Anguiſh and Deſpair, which had wholly over- 
ich W whelm'd me, if T had nor reſiſted 'em ; nor tro fol- 
ow | low {ach Pleaſures or idle Ways of Living, as were 
, is, WM improper and unbecoming a Man of Learning, 
am © 1 conld heartily wiſh, had ir fo pleas'd rhe Gods, 
ers, MW that the Republick had. continud in its ancicnt 
anc | Con- 


Sub- d' The firſt Objection againft him is, That he ſpent top 
much Time, and took too much Pains, in ſuch a fruitleſs 
And Study, as thatot Philoſophy. For the Romars, being, a rough 
rati- MW 2nd ambitious People, minded nothing. before thoke Times, 
ble? MW Þut the Arts of War, and encrealing the Glory of their Enm- 
hich pire, As for Philofophy, &c. *twas counted fit for "none 
ve almoſt but Pedants, and (as they us'd to call 'em) the tri- 
egin Wl fling, inſignificant Grecians. Tu regere imperia populos, &c. 
rwo, W Was their Maxim. ; 
in © He excuſes himſelf for ſpending his Time in this idle 
manner, by ſhewing what he had formerly done for the 
fake of the Commonwealth, and how deſirous he is of do-" 


A. 


treat WM -ng the ſame again, if the Times would it him. 

wer'd * Julius Ceſar, who having conquer'd Pompey the Great, 
ing- got the whole Power of Rome into his Hands, 

> The H4 © Not 
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Condition, and never fall'n into the Hands of « [ 


thoſe Men, who aren't ſo much for om as 
Overturning every thing ! I ſhould then, as I did 
in irs flouriſhing Circumttances, ſpend my Time ra- 
ther in Buſineſs, than Writing ;. and whar I did 
write, would nor be things of this Moral Narture, 
bur my Pablick Orations, as I have often done. 
Bur when the State, which had taken up all 
my Care and Thoughts, and for which I had 1a. 
bour'd with all my Power, was utterly ruind and 
ſunk into Nothing, there was quickly no room left 
for ſuch Orarions, either ar the Bar, or in the Senate. 
houſe : And my active Mind, which had always 
been employ'd in that kind of Studies, now not 
being able to lye wholly idle ; I thought I could 
not find out a better way to get rid of thoſe Trou- 
bles which oppreſs'd =y ind, than by rerurmn- 
ing again to the Studies of Philoſophy. I had ſpent 
« 906. poet (IP time in theſe, whilft I was 
young, for the improvement of my Reaſon : Bur 
when I came once to be a Candidare for Places, and 
. deyoted my elf to the Service of the Publick ; I had 
lirtle time left for Philoſophical Enquiries ; only fo 
much, as could be ſpar'd from the Buſineſs of my 
Friends and the State ; which was wholly taken up 
- in nothing but Reading, without any Leiſure ar 

all for Writing, 

* Not only wag but Mark Anthony and his Adherents; 

the Murder 


who, after of Ceſar , endeavour'd to get the 
ſole Power to himfelf. See his Life in Plut, 
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| C H A A p II. n 
Some Advantage tb be drawn out of Evils. The Com” 
mendation and Definitions of Wiſdom and Philoſo- 
phy. Ti the only way of obtaining Virtue and 
Happineſs. The Opinion of the Academicks, and 
why they Diſpute againit every thing. 


Powerer then! we have this Advantage, :in the 
. midft of all our Miſeries and Calanuries, that 
by them we are brought to the Writing of thoſe 
things, * which were nor ſufficiently known amongſt 
us, tho' nothing in the World more deſerves our 
Knowledge. For whar is there,O ye Gods! more deſi- 
rable than Wiſdom ? What moreexcellent and love» 
ly in at ſelf > What more. uſeful and becoming for 
a Man ? Or what more: worthy of his reaſonable 
Nature > Now thoſe who are bufied in the pur- 
ſuir of this, are call'd Philoſophers ; and the Word 
Philoſophy fignifies no more, if you'd take ir lirerally 
than 4 cereain Deſire and Love for Wiſdom : And 
Wiſdom's defind by the old Philoſophers, The 
Knowledge of things both > Divine and Humane, to= 
ther with the Cauſes upon. which they depend : the 
Teaty of which whoſoever finds fault with, I confeſs I 
can't perceive what 'tis he would commend. For 
whac rad is there,that brings ſo much Quier and 
Satisfaction 


» The Romans receiv'd their Philoſophy from the Greeks, 
and did not begin to cultivate it to any purpoſe, till Cicero's 
ume. . 

* By Divine things they meant God, and his Nature ; to- 
gether with the World and Bodies init, which are the Work 
of God. By thi Human the Nature of Man, both as to 
his _ and Soul, together with the good or ill Uſe he may 
rake of either ; viz. Virtue and Vice : As alſo the Relation 
be ſtands in toward God, and other Men, with the ſeveral 
Duties reſulting from it, 88% Lig, Stoic, Philoſ, Book =9:7 
5 « 


\- 
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risfaction to the Mind, (if theſe are the things which } 
we long after) as theirs who are always a-ſ{earch- 
ing our ſomtrhing; which may contribute to the 
Welfare and Happineſs-of their Lives? Or if it be 
Virrue and Codfiadeyiatar we defire, either. 'ris 
ths is the Method of obtaining 'em, or elſe there is 
not any ro be found in the-World. To ſay, there's 
no Art of thoſe wetghrict Concerns, when: none of 
the moſt trivial Matters is without Arr, becomes 
only rhoſe who 'Talk witchonr /Thmking, al} 
reive 'emfelves in. rheir- moſt 1mporta-w Buſirtefs: 
Bur if there » an Arr of atraining Virtve, in what 
other way we do hopeto find it, 1f rhis be forſaken, 
of -which Iam now ſpeaking. :Bur theſe things .uſe 
ro be more fully when we excire and” pet- 
fuade Men to. cultivate Philoſophy : which I have 
endeavour'd ro do in another © Work. > My:De- 
fign-ar preſent was only to ſhew,' why:Tparrticatar- 
ly choſe rhis Study, being thruſt from all Buſineſs 
and Concern in the Government. 4 "There are 0+ 
. thers, and rhoſe Men of no ſmall Learning, -who 
object againſt me, and ask, \IF I am not inconſiſtent 
with myſelf, who affirm that nothing at all can be | © 
known, and yet have diſcours d upon Row al SubjeRs, 
and at this very time am laying down: Rules and Di- 
reftions aboue Duty: I could wiſh theſe Perfons had 
underſtood our Opinions a litcle more —_— *) 

c 
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* His Book entitled Hortenſss ; becauſe in it he bronghtin MW *Þ 
Hortenſius — whilſt be himſelf commended Philo W 
VE 'Tis now all loſt except ſome few F ents. / 

4 He proceeds to the ſecond Exception ma againſt him, ly 
which is this ; Cicero being (as before was obſery*d) of the W 77” 
Academick Sect, who deny there is any ſuch thing as Cer- ſtir 
tainty, How (ſay they) can you pretend to give Rules.of Dit- lay 
ty, when *tis a ſettled Maxim of your Sets, That nothi ble, 
can be known ? Is not this to contraditt your own Principle * : 
= _ you ſay, That you don't know the Truth of your o7n i *ing 

es - 
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e for we ate not of thoſe, whoſe Minds are perpe- 
rually wandring in Uncertainties, and have nothing 
whereby to derermin their Afents ; (for what fort 
of Mind muſt a Man needs have, or rather whar 
Life muſt he needs lead, f when he's utterly debar'd 
from all hberry of Diſpuring, and obſerving any re-_ 
gular Conduct in his Actions ?) nor yer of thoſe b- 
thers, who call ſome things certain and others 1? 
certain : bur rejecting both theſe, we ſay ſome things 
ars probable and others 3mprobable. Is there any 
Boy then that ſhould hinder me, from approving 
of that, which I think moſt probable layi 
afide thar, which I think the contrary ?. Or where's 
the Inconſiftency, if leaving that arrogant Prerence 
of Demonſtrating, I am neither roo raſh, nor pre- 
ſumpryous in my Opinions, .which of all-ttings'm 
the World are rhe fartheſt from Wiſdom? - Naw 
this is the reaſon why we Academicks Diſpute a- 
gainſt every thing, becauſe whar'is probable could 
not appear, without comparing the Arguments up- 
on either fide-of-the 10n,- Burt thele things ave 
clear'd, I think, accurately enough, in my Books 
entitled Academicat Queſtzons, 'But you, my Son, 
ace 


* He anſwers, That he is not one of thoſe, who doubt of 


every thing, wiz. the Scepticks or Aporeticks, Followers of 


Pyrrho, who held, That all things were equally probable,:and . 
nothing could have ſo much [aid for it, but that as much might 
be ſaid againft it, and accordin ly doubred of every thingin 
the World. But C:cero's of a middle Opinion between thefe 
and the Dogmaticks (who hold ſome things to be certain and 
hers uncertain) and maintains that ſome things are extreams- 
ly probable (tho? not abſolutely certain) and others ' highly 
Improbable; which is the Opinion of the Academicks, as di- 
ſtinguiſh'd from pure Scepricks. Tho* therefore he won'r 
lay Tis Rules are certa:n, yer he thinks *em ſo very proba 
le, as that no wiſe Man can deny his Atſent to *em. 


* Which was the Caſe of the Scepticks; For what Diſpu- 


ting can there be with them, who wou't allow one rang 
more probable than another ; when all Diſpute mult pps e 
raat 
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are already engag'd in the Study of 8 a moſt noble 
and ancient Philoſophy ; and have gorren Cratippus iſ 
for your Maſter and Inſtructor, who is hardly 1n- 
ferior ro irs moſt glorious Founders : However, I 
would have you acquainted with » our Doctrins, 
- which are very little different from thoſe of your 
own Sect, Bur it's high time now to return to our 


| Purpoſe. 


that ſomethings are probable and true, and from them make 
out the Matter in queſtion? Or what regular Condu& can he 
bins. NY Therefore poetg TOR 
any thing, or not il. with very g 
Reaſan, pans» Ba ho from medling with Eloquence, Cu 
" Judices eſſe (ſays he) apud ques werba faciat, Cc. non lique- 
bit : For he muſt doubt (if be AQ — his Principles 
to { 


. bay od there be any for him to, any 
, Oc. 
© The Peripatetick, of which Set Cratippus, his Son's 


"Maſter, was. 
» The Academick. 
i See Book 1. chap. 1. 
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"The Knowledge of Honeſty is of greateft Moment. Pro* i þ, 
fit and Honeſty really the ſame, and diſtinguiſht on- if 5; 
ty by an Aft of the Mind. The cuſtomary Opinion i H 
. #0 the contrary very perniciow. The Diviſion of if p| 
#hings that are profitable, and hurtful to Men. The | 
Good we receive from inanimate Beings owing t0 ll c: 

: Man's Induſtry. 


FP Here being then, as ® was before obſerv'd, five 
general Heads of Deliberating and Conſulting I *| 
for the finding out our Duty ; rwo of which relate i | 
. | oY Wi 


* In Book 1, at the end of chap. 3. » Be 4 


i ca 
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to what is Honeſt and Becoming ; wvo to the Uſes 


| and Conveniencies of Life, ſuch as Plenty, Power, 


Riches, &c. and the fifth ro the teaching us how 
we oughr ro Chooſe, if any of the former ſhould 
ſeem ro contradict and run counter to one another : 
we have gone thro' with that, wherein Honeſty is 
the Queſtion ; with which I deſire you'd be more 
eſpecially acquainted. The Point which now comes 
under Conſideration,is what —__ the name 
of Profitable ; Þ concerning which, Cuſtom 1s mightily 
in the wrong, and by Inrle and lirtle has broughr 
itto ſuch a paſs, as ro make a Diftintion between 
Profir and Honeſty ; and ſertle it as a conſtant and 
receiv d Maxim, That a thing may be Honeft with- 
out being Profitable; and again may be Profitable with- 
out being Honeft : the moſt pernicious Errour, and 


moſt deſtructive of all Goodneſs, that ever could 


b Being to. Diſcourſe in this Book about Profi?, the firſt 
thing he takes care of is, to ſettle the true Notion of Profir, 
and root out of Mens Minds a pernicious Errour, which they 
have got concerning it. He A eboe, and proves by 
the Authority of the [pages 4 om ay That nothing can 


be Profitable, which is not Honelt, See Book 1. chap. 3- 


os f, | 
* Ha" 
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Wiſdom, whizh-in truth is Roguery. 'This Errowr F 


therefore ſhould wholly be rooted out of the -Minds 
of 'Men, and all ſhould ' be raugbt, That if ever 
they hope to obrain 'their Ends, they ſhonld not 
fer abour it by the ways of Knavery and under- 
hand Dealings, bur by Juſtice and Integrity in their 
Deſigns and Actions. '< Now all things thar tend 
ro the Good and Preſervation of the Life of Man, 
are either Inazimate, fuch as Gold, Silver, rhe Pro- 
ductions of the Earth,. and other ſuch like ; or Ani- 
mals, which have natural Powers, Inclinations and 
Apperites. Of rheſe ſome are unreaſonable and 06- 
thers reaſonable: The unreaſonable are Horſes, Ox- 
en, and other ſorts of Catrel; ro which we may 
.add Bees, which. -produce-and make ſomething, 
thar contribures ro the Convenience of the'Life of 
Men * rhe reaſonable are Gods and Men: - The 
means for procuring the Fayour of the Gods, is to 
live a religious and holy Life : Nexr to rhe Gods, 
there's nothing ſo capable of contributing to the 
Happineſs and Welfare of Men, as Men themſelves 
The ſame Diſtriburiory may ſerve for thoſe things, 
which rend ro the: Hurt and Inconvenience of Men, 
Burt becauſe: 'ris beliey'd, That 4 ro hurt is' incom- 
patible with the Divine Narure, the Gods for qþa 
reaſon are excepted here, ſo that Meti are ſapposd, 
of all rhings in Nature, to do both the moſt © Ser- 

vice 


© Having ſhewn, That nothine can be Profitable which is 
not Honeſt ; he now _” the ſey@al ſorts of things, 
which may be profitable for vs; ſg*that, when we know 


. What is Beſt, and what is Worſt for us, we FAY endeavour | 


to obtain the one, and avoid the orh#3"" ; 
"© Becauſe the Gods being by Ma "Ma and kind, if 
they ſhould harm Men, they would act contzary to their own 
Natures. See Lipf. Phiſiolog. Stoic. Book 1. chap. 10. 

* The words, Et prodefſe, nor being found in ſeveral Ma- 
nuſcripts, have been excluded the late Editions ; but (| 
think) without ſufficient Reaſon : For thys is not a Conchne 
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| vice and Difſervice to one another. For Fir#, * 


Thoſe rhings which. are.call d —_— are moſt 
of 'em owing to' the Induftry of Men ; which we 
neither yo, if itrent tes hate Lives and 
Art in procuring 'em ; nor afterwards »ſe without 
their Affiftance. For "where ſhould we have ſuch 
a Science as Phyfick ; as Navigation or A grient- 
wwre > How ſhould we gather and preſerve our 
Corn, and the; reft- of our Fruits, 3f. ir were nor 
for Men: :And ther. how ftiould thoſe Commodi- 
ties] which-we want, "be imported ;/:or thoſe, with 
which we abound, be ex if there were not 
Men to do each of.theſe Works? . Inlike manner, 
how could Srones be ferch'd our of the Quarries for 
our neceffary Iles? - How could Iron, Brafs, 'Gold 
and Silver;: be. dug arid drawn our from the Bow- 
els of rhe Earth, -fry not 'Men fer their gore to 
work for tlieſe: aur, ow 7 Bu 


Gon the laſt Words onl ly, has rhe whole Sence Graneing 
Vit - wx exp ado moit Good, except only the Gods, ana mo 

all, the Are not 20S any: From whetice it fol- 

bt 7 tbe ohh, eſo uins weernts Die 

ngecher, of any Meter + Beſide the w - 

beD ct the, ds, which Mendo 

to one ar which & og br ket TIEN ar an en, for, 


VIZ. a7 
Mn do —— Service ar well ar Dire, Kc. 
a toone anther; 
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Other Comventencies from manimate Beings, and ml ful 
reaſonable Animals, receiv'd by Mens Induſtry. The ab 
Advantages ariſing from Mens joyning in Society, iſ of 


ge Houſes, which ſerve-to defend us from the ex- MW th: 
tremities of Hear and Cold, could neither a i th) 
firft have been made by.Mankind ; nor afterwards MW Vi 
if by ye 4s any . or lengrh of Days ſl Lil 
had fall'n ro , have been repair'd or re-jff thc 
ilt ; had not Men, joyn'd together in one com-W © 
mon Society, learnt to beg Help and Afliftance of iſ to. 
one another, To this Induftry of Men we are al{v WW 0 
indebred for Conveyances of Warer, for making newſ An 
Channels and Arms to Rivers, and for: turning the] bui 
Streams after ſuch a manner, as thereby roi waterſi| Soc 
and fatren our Grounds ; for throwing up Banks toi and 
defend us from the Waves, and ing of new fav 
Harbors in convenient Places. From all which In. I tho 
ſtances, and a great many others thar _—_ eaſily Ml 7 
be: produc'd, 'tis abundantly ' manifeſt; Thar the 
Fruits and Adyantages reapd from thoſe things 
which are call'd Inanimate, -are entirely owing 10 
Mens Labour and Indnſtry. © Secondly, * Thoſe we 
receive from unreaſonable Animals, how very little 
and inconſiderable would they be, if they were net 
augmented by the ſame Peoples Induſtry > For 
who was it bur Men that firſt diſcover'd the Utſes, 
ro which Beaſts in their ſevera] kinds might be ſer- 
viceable ? And how at this time could we feed or 
break them? How could we keep 'em, and pet 


* Having ſhewn, That the Advantage they reap from ina- 
nimate Bens rs owing to Men ; he proceeds to ſhew the ſame 
of unreaſonable Animals, 

d Se- 
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| the moſt Profir and Advantage by 'em, without the 


Endeavours and Afiiftance of the ſame Men ? "Tis 
they thar deſtroy us thoſe Creatures which are hurt- 
ful, and procure for us thoſe which may be ſervice- 
able ro us. Why need I mention a » multirade 
of Arts, which are abſolutely neceſſary ro our Well- 
being here ? For what Help or Succour could thoſe 
that are fick, or whar Pleaſure thoſe that are heal- 
thy find > How could«Mankind be ſupply'd with 
Victuals, and other Conveniencies or des of 
Life ; if ir weren't for that number of Callings in 
the World, which are wholly deſignd to provide 
'em of ſuch things > By which Men are brought 
to live berrer and more handſomly, and are raisd 
to a condirion ſo far above that of unreaſonable 
Animals. Again, Cities could neither have been 
built nor frequented, withour a Community and 
Sociery of Men : From hence have ariſen all Laws 
and Cuſtoms ; the Bounds of Equity and Juſtice 
have been ſertled ; and a certain and regular Me- 
thod laid down for the Conduct of Mens Lives. 
This has brought — into requeſt, and fill'd 
off the — Roughneſs of Mens Tempers ; has 
contribured to the greater Security of their Lives, 
and eftabliſh'd ſuch a Commerce and Correſpon- 
dence among 'em, as by murual giving and recei- 
ving of Benefirs, by bartering and changing one 
Commodiry for another, one Convenience for ano- 
ther, ſupplies 'em to the full with whatever they 
ſtand in need of. 


* Several other things, ſuch as Arts and uſcful Inventions 
Civil Society, &c, whereby Mean are ſerviceable and do good 
to one y 


Cu AP 
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CHavp. V, w 

Nothing extraordinary either in War, or Peace, cn fo 

be done without the help of Men. Nothing the 

Cauſe of ſo much Evil to Men, as they themſelve: ff 1, 

are to one another, What « the Office of Virtw, 
The whole Buſineſs of it conſiſts in three things. 


E dwell much longer, than we needed to do, q. 
upon. this Subject : For who does not ſc 
which Pan.etius bas ſpent many Pages to make ou, ..,, 
that neither a General in War, nor a Stateſman ini .,.. 
Peace, could ever orm any glorious Explon i ... 
or do any notable Service to the Publick, withouſ ,, 
the concurrence of other Mens Endeavours 2 To 
confirm this Afſertion, he brings > Themiftecles, | 
 ricles, Ageſilaus and Alexander ; and tells us, th: 
No one of all theſe, withour the afliſtance of other 
10 ſupport 'em,- could ever have atchiey'd ſuch glc 
rious Actions, What he tells vs is undonbtedh 
true, and fuch a number of Witneſſes alrogethe 
fuperfluous, Þ And as Men thus receive moſt e 
traordinary Benefits, from agreeing and conlpiring ... 
ro lend mutual Affiſtance ; 1o we ſhall find, upaa 1, 
changing rhe Scene, :thar there are no Misforruns 


: dar : . Wi tie 
or Calamities ſo gregr, as thoſe which they brig ;. 
upon one another, © Dic.earchus, a learned and oW ,.1. 
loquent Peripatetick, has written a whole Boo... 

"YI ra& 


* » Several of the greateſt Generals and Stateſmen among% 
the Ancients. 

> Having thus made it appear, That Men ao, pluri 
aeſſe, do the greateft Good to one another ; [See Not. 4. on © 
3fs is now going to ſhew, That they do the greateft Mi 
Cinef 700. 

© Born at M-ſ/zne, a City in Sicily, Schollar of Ariſts 
He was alſo an eminent Orator, and Geometrician. 


q<ft ſeveral Works behind him, which are all loſt. 
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' concerning the Deſtrution of Men ; where firft having 


reckon'd up all orher Cauſes of it,ſuch as Imundations, 
Peſtilences, -and Famines, and even ſndden Incur- 
fions of futious wild Beaſts, (by which he afſures 
us ſome whale Nations have been devour'd z) and 
then pci on the other fide Wars; Seditions, and 
ſuch-like Misforrunes, which Men were the Occa- 
fions of ; he endeavours to ſhew ar rhe foor of the 
Account, that a t many more have been de- 
ſtroy'd by eheſe, than by all other Accidents or Ca», 
lamities whatever. This then being indiſputably 
true, That the Goods Men enjoy, and rhe Evils 
they ſuffer, proceed for the moſt part from Men 
themſelves ; I ſay tis the principal Office of Virrue, 
to procure the Good-liking and Favour of Men, 
and ſo ro engage their Endeavours and Aﬀections, 
as ro make 'em {till ready to do us any Kindneſs. 
'Tis the Buſineſs therefore of laborious Callings, ro 
ſupply us with all che Conyeniencies of Life, which 
may be had from the Uſe of inanimate Beings, and 
unreaſonable Animals : Bar'togain the AﬀeCtions of 
Mex on ourfide,and beger in them always a readineſs 
and defire to'adpance our Intereſt, is a Work thar 
quires the: Wiſdom and Virrue -of the greateſt 
Men. 4 For thejxbole Work and'Exerciſe of Vir- 
tue in general, conſiſts in ſome one of yhele three 
things : The fir is a Knowledge, in all we under- 
take, of whar is agreeable to Truth and Sincerity ; 
what's becoming and ſuitable co every one's Cha+ 
racter ; what will be the Conſequence of _ or 
uch 


i WG 
He proves what he juſt now ſaid, That it requires Wiſ- 
dem, &c. For, [ays he, the whole Work and Exerciſe of 
Virtue conſiſts in one of theſe three things : 1. The Im- 
cvement of our Reaſon and Underſtanding ; which is the 
ork of Prudence, and the intelleCtual Virtues. 2. To go- 
Vern and reſtrain the Paſſions, and keep the ſenſual Appetite 
1 ſubjection to Reaſon ; which Temperance and the —_— 
1T- 
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ſuch Actions ; whar are the Materials out of which |; 
things are made, and what rhe Cauſes thar firſt 
brought 'em into Being. "The ſecond, A reſtrainin 

the violent Motions and Paſſions of the Soul, which Il x; 
by the Grecians are termed 91; and bringing the 

i r Inclinarions of the Appetite, which by the 
ſame are call'd spwai, under the Power and Govern. 
ment of Reaſon. The third is a Skilfulneſs of Ad. 
dreſs in our Carriage, and a winning Demeanour 
toward the reſt of Men, with whom we are joynd 
'in one common Society ; that ſo by their enſ 


may be ſupply'd in abundance, with all thoſe t 

which our Narures ſtand in need of ; and by 
ſame may be enabled, ſhould any Injury be offer 
us, to keep our ſelyes ſecure from rhe Violences of 
it ; _ EO & bios og our ſelves alſo 
upon the guilry Perſon, a uch Puniſhmens WW. 
hag according to the Rules of Humanity and Ju 

ice.” | | 
Virtues do. 3- To gain the AﬀeCtions of Men, fo as tom: F 
our 


em promote our Intereſt ; which any of the former may help 
to do. Thus Wiſdom or wider, for Inſtance , 2! Mn 
oy l 


the Underſtanding, and are proper "to in Men 

dence or Reliance on us. [ See chap. 9g. ] So Juſtice, 

Greatneſs of Soul, moderate the Paiſions and Incli 

_ alſo _ Mea love, reſpet, and honour us. See chat. 
, IO, I1, 1M 
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CHnavP, VL 


How far the Power of Fortune over Men reaches. The 
ſeveral Reaſons why Men favour any one ; or ſubmit 
to bis Authority, * 


WHar 2 Means ſhould be us'd for the gaining, 
and fecuring Men firm to our Intereſts, we 
ſhall menrion immediately ; but we have one Ob- 
ſervation to make before-hand. » There's no one 
but knows that the Power of Fortune is very great, 
both as to the good, and i// Succeſs of our Actions : 
for when ſhe favours us, we quickly arrive at our 
lefred Haven ; bur when fhe turns againft us, we 
| = are Shipwreckr and run A-ground. Now - 
f thoſe Events 'which depend apon Forrune,; there 
are _ þ = gy een to — extraordinary ſel- 
tom ; ſuch as Storms, 'I Shipwrecks, Ru- 
Ins, Fires, &c. which proceed from | Be- 
nzs ; and from brutiſh Animals kicks, bites, puſhes, 
9 all which, as I faid, do bur rarely ha : 
But the Qverthrows of Armies, as of © three bur a 
- while 


* Men doing us the moſt Goodand moſt Evil, (as is ſhewn) 
follows that thoſe are the profitableſt Aftions, which en- 
ze Men to be of our fide, and todo all the Good they can, 
ind keep from us all the Evil : What theſe are he proceeds - 
W to ſhew ; only obſerving one thing by the way. 

\ tmight have been objcQed, That the good or il] Succeſs of 
ir Ations depends upon Fortune, and not Men's Aſſiſtance; 
hich therefore why ſhould we endeavour to procure ? To 
"Tate this he obſerves, That the moſt and greateſt of what 
e call fortuirous Accidents, could neyer have falln out with- 
it Men's Aſſiſtance, notwithſtanding that uſually rhey ave 
( to come from Fortune : Such are Victories, Overthrows, 


be, 
© That of Pompey the Great in the Pharſalian Field ; his 
Son's at Mwnda in Spain; and Juba and Scipio's in A- 


>; all defeated by Ceſar, See his Comment arzes. 
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while ago, and a great many others ar ſeveral 
times ; the Deaths of Commanders, as lately of 4 a 
great and extraordinary Perfon-j the Hatred and 
Violence of the enrag'd Mulrtitude, and, as a Conſt; 

1ence of rhar, rhe Baniſhmenrs, Flights and uner 
Un '©1#>- of well-deſerving Cirizens: as alſo on the 
othe: # ſpereus Succeſſes, fuch as Honours, 
Commands, Victories, Ec. rho' they are all rruly 
forruitous things; yer they can't ſucceed either the 
one way'or rother, without the Afliſtance and Fn- 
deavours of Men. This being noted, we are now 
ro diſcourſe of thoſe Ways and Methods, whereby 
Men are drawn and-enclin'd to be for us, and to 
endeayour all they can for our Intereſt and Advan- 
tage: Upon which if we ſeem to dwell longer 
than we -ſhonld /do, I defire, the Uſefulneſs of -the 
Subject. maybe confider'd, and then we maypofli 
| bly- be rhonghr roo: ſhort; © Wharſoever - then 
conrribured by Men, toward any ones ad vaneement 
in Riches, Honours, Power, {3t. is always done up 
on ſome of theſe Morives : Fir, That of Kindneſs, 
Benevolence, or Good-will ; when for ſome reaſons 
rhey Jove-any Perſon. Secondly, Honour or Admi-W" 
ratiow/; when they reſpet any one for his Virtue, 
and think he deſerves to be highly promoted. 
Thir#ly, Confiderice; ''Truft, or Reliance; whe 
rhey think rhey may ſafely confide in a Man, - agony.” 
that will certainly take care of their Aﬀairs. Fomth 
[y, Fear, when they ſtand in any Aw of his "ey 


4 Viz. Pompey the Great, who after his Defeat at Phar(s 
lia, fiying into Zgypt, was there treacherouſly Murder'd: 
Princeps Romani nomin:s, imperio arbitrioq; Agyptii man 
pii, jugulatus ei. See Yell. Paterc. Book 2. chap. 58. 

* Helays down fix things, or Principles of Action in Men, 
which make one Man endeavour to be Profitable to anothe;, 
as, Love, Honour, ©. and ſhews which of *em are conn: 
nient, and which not; and by what Virtues we may gu 
Each of 'em. tk 


__ 


 — 
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ral Y and Autnoriry. Fifthly, Hope, when they expe&t 
| a to ger ſomething from him ; as when Princes or 
nd I popular Men promiſe great Donarions. And, la# 
{6 of af, Hire, when they are drawn ro't by Money. 
ter cr Preſents,; which is much the moſt pitiful and 
the  fordid Way,as for thoſe on the one hand thar are raken 
ars, by it, ſo likewiſe for thoſe that endeavour ro make uſe 
&it : For 'tis never well when Peopleſhall atrempr to 
ge thar by Money, which: opght ro be the Reward 
of Virtue andaMerit. - However: ſeeing: ſometimes 
oe muſt have recourſe ro this Method as a:Refuge, 
| hall give fome Rules for our Direction in the Uſe 
of it ; bur firſt ſpeak-of thoſe, rhat are more near- 
ly relared ro Virtue and Honeſty. *f In much the 
ame manner, and for ſeveral ſuch Reaſons, Men 
" theſlubmit ro- the Power and Authoriry-of anorher 2+ 

Ether becauſe they have a Kindneſs for bim ; or 
have formerly receiv'd ſome-Obligations from him; 
r 7efpett him-for his Worrh ; or-hope they ſhall ger 
« up-Momerhing by it; or fear they ſhall be forc'd ro it, 
ne(s,.ﬀW! they don't do it voluntarily ; or are drawn by 
ſors Weir Promiſes and large Donations ; or, laſtly, (as 


dive ſee ir (100 often practis'd in our own Republick) + 
wn - domgeright hired to it. © 

.ored. F $ ; b 

wha * He brings-in this, becauſe he deſigns to. Diſcourſe noe 


Dn _ private Perſons, How they ſhould ger others to __ 


1S ON iceable to *em ; but of Governours alſo of a State or 
outFCommonwealth, How they ſhould do to make their Subjxets 
owe Fad Allics be firm to their Intereſts, : 


CuaaAP. 
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CHaP, VIL 


A Governour d endeavour to make bimſelf lov'd, 
and not fear d. The Fates of ſeveral, who haw 
taken the contrary Method. 


Ow of all * thoſe Methods, which tend to the 
advancement and maintenance of our Intereſt, lf - 
there is none more proper and convenient than Lore, if 
and none more improper and inconvenient than i © 
Fear. For, as 'tis very well obſerv'd by Enniu, i * 
Hhom Men fear, they alſs hate ; and whom they hate, ill © 
they wiſh out of the World. But that no force & i © 
Power or Greatneſs whatever, can bear up long if © 
un a Stream of publick Hare, if ir were nor ſuf. I 
iently known before, was of late made appearſiſf C 
an Inſtance of our own. And not the Murther e 
t 

w 

nc 

to 

ſc 


that » Tyrant only, who by force of Arms op- 
pres'd the City, which now moſt © obeys him, when 
raken our of the World ; but the like untimely 
Ends of moſt other Tyrants, who have gn_ 

been atrrended by rhe ſame ill Fare, is a mani 
Token thar the Hatred of People is able ro mijn the W *:: 
moſt abſolute Authoriry : For Obedience piGceed-W'uc 
ing from Fear, can't poflibly be lafting ; wheres {": 
that which is the E of Love, will be fairhful for 
ever. 'Tis well enough in thoſe, who by open 
| Force 


» He begins with the firſt Ground of Mens being ſervice- 
able and ient tous, Love; to which he adds its Dopale, 
Fear ; and comparing 'em one with another, rejects the lat- 
ode a very and inconvenient one, and magnifies the 

er. 

> Jul. Ceſar , who was aſlaſſinated in the Senate-houſe. 
See Sueton. and Plut. 

© By adhering to Mark Anthony, and others, who pre- 
_—_ ” be Revengers of his Death ; endeavouring to fie 
= O—_ &&c. of ot Ec. See the tore Bu 


A 
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force have reduc'd any Nation, and accordingly 

Rule it with an high Hand, if they do ſometimes 

uſe Rigour and Severity, like Mafters rowardsrheir 
v'd, | Slaves, when there's no other way of holding 
av BY £m in Subjection: Bur for thoſe who are Magi- 

ftrares in a free City, to endeavour ro make them= 

ſelves fear'd by the People, is one of the maddeſt, 
) the Y and moſt deſperare Arremprs upon the face of the 
reſt, Earth. For tho' a Man ſhould by his Power and 
Grearneſs oppreſs the Laws, and over-awe Liberry 
by Terrour and Threatnings, yer till they will find 
naw, MW 411 to recover again, firſt by the private Reſent- 
hate, WM ents of the Cirizens, and afterwards by their choo- 
e of MI ng in ſecrer Conſults, ſome worthier Perſon ro free 
8 4 'em from the Opprefſour. And Liberty, after ſhe 
- ſuf. MW £25 been chaind up a while, 1s always more 
pear Curſt, and bires deeper, than ſhe would otherwiſe 
rther 8 have done if ſhe had never been reftrain'd, Ler us 
s op-ſſ therefore embrace and adhere ro thar Method, 

which is of the moſt univerſal Influence, and ſerves 
not only to ſecure us what we have, but moreover 
to enlarge opr Power and Authoriry : Thar is in 
ſort, Ler vs rather endeavour to be Lov d than 
Fear d ; which is certainly the beſt way ro make us 
facceſsful as well in our privarte, as our publick Bu- 
meſs. For thoſe who detire to have others be afraid 
of 'em, muſt needs be afraid of rhole others wm their 
turns : Whar, for Inſtance, ſhall we imagin of 4 
the Elder Dionyſus» Wirh what eternal Fears and 
Apprehenſions muſt he needs be rack'd, when © da- 
ervice- ring 


© A Tyrant of Syracuſe, Son of one H:rmerratrs, He 

hies the ſed on the Corona at twenty five Years old, abour 

houſe. he Year of Rom? 447. [See our Author's Tuſfc. Queſt.] 

" His Son of the ſame Name ſucceeded him in his Tyranny ; 
wo pre- I was expell'd for it by Dion. SeePlut, Lif- of Dion. 

to fire}. © His Barber one day happening 69 ſay, That his L'fe was 

Ere-c 3 hz Hands, he caus'd him to : muzxder'd, and _ his 


avgh- 
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ring nor to venture his Throat to any Razor, he 
was forc'd even to finge off his Beard with Coals > 
Or what of f Alexander, who was firnam'd the Phe- 
7ean2 In whar Torment, think we, muſt he per. 
ually live > When (as "tis uſually reported of 
im) he dar'd not ſo much as to riſe from Table, 
and go ro his own Wife Thebe's Chamber, one 
whom he lov'd with an entire Aﬀection, withour 
a Barbarian, and him (as 'tis faid) too a 8 brand- 
ed Thracian, to lead the way with his naked 
Sword ? And would always diſpatch ſome of his 
Guards before him, to ſearch all rhe Cloaths and 
Coffers of rhe Women, for fear leaft any Weapon 
might be conceal'd within 'em. O miſerably and 
unhappy Man! who could think a Barbarian, one 
that carried the Marks of his Condirion in his 
Forehead, would be faithfuller ro him than his own 
Wife. Neither, ir ſcems, was he miſtaken in it; 
for he was afterwards Murther'd Þ by her Procure- 
ment, upon ſuſpicion of having fo do with ſomeo- 
ther Woman. Nor indeed can any Authority, 
how abſolute ſoever, ſubſift very long when *'tis 
rhus 


hters ſhave him for ſome time. But afterwards fu- 
ſpeCting even them too, he us'd linging, as the ſafeſt way he 
cull ink of. 


* See chap. 30. Book 1. He by his ſavage Crueties and In- 
juſtice, madEM] rhe World hate him. The Theſſalians beg'd 
Aid of the Theba»s againſt him, who ſent their General ?- 
lopidas ſeveral times ; whom he by Treachery got into his 
Power, and kept Priſoner a good while. 

* The Thracians were counted ſome of the ſavageſt Byr- 
barians, and ordinarily made uſe of by Tyrants in thoſe 
times, as the: farteſt Executioners of their bloody Deligns. 
To be mark'don the Forehead was a token of Honor amongk 
them, as it was of Diſgrace and Slavery amongſt others. 
Bur Cc. here ſeems to { of this Man, as a Slave er Vil 
lain : *ris probable therefore be might be a Thracian Slave, 
and mark'd as ſuch, after he came into Greece. 

b She pork i three Brothers to it, who according 
ly few him in his Bed, See Plut, Life of Pelopidas, - 
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thus generally fear'd : i Phalaris himſelf, who is 
? particularly remarkable for his barbarous Cruelties, 
&- | may ſerve for a Witneſs to this Truth ; who was 
Fe 


nor deftroy'd by domeſtick Treacheries, like thar 
of | 1!:xander, whom I juſt now mention'd z nor yer 
by ſome few Men conſpiring his Death, like our 
late Tyrant ; bur by a general Inſurrec&tion of all 

the Agrigentines falling upon him at once. Again, 
1d= Did not the Macedonians revolt from * Demerrius, 
© WF and all  with"one conſent march over ro Pyrrhns ? 
bs And when the Laced.emonians grew Infolent and 
and Tyrannical, did nor rheir Allies upon a fuddain 
PO Wl forſake 'em, and ſhew 'emſelves idle and uncon- 
and W cern'd Spectators of their Ruin at | Leufra, with- 
vie i Out VET ſtirring one Foot to their Afſiſtance ? 


Own i A noted Tyrant of Agrigentum in Sicily, Son of Laoda- 
It ;  11as,, Born at 4ſtypalea, bur expell'd his own Country. He 
ure» & is remarkable Cruelty; particularly for a brazen Bull, 
| in which he us'd to torture thoſe, whom he had a mind to 
1e0-Ii -<t rid of. He is ſaid however to have lov'd Learning and 
rity, WW learned Men, There is ſtill extant a Book of Epiſtles under 
| 'tis his Name. . £ | 
thus * Sirnarg'd Poliorcetes, a King of Macedonia, Son of An- ' 
tigonus, one 'of Alexander. the Great's Captains. By his 
1s fa fide and Inlolence he made the Macedonians deſert him, 
2 be i 20 go overto hus. See his Life in Platarch. 
aJ | A Town in Beotia, where the Lacedemonians were en- 
4 In- Mey routed by the Thebans, under the CondudQt of their 
beg'l brave Leader Epaminenaas. See chap. 2.4. Book 1. 


I 2 CHAP, 
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C navÞP.,. VIII. 


The juft and gentle Government of the old Romans: 
When chang'd, and the fatal Conſequences of that 
Change. Czliar and Sylla's unjuit Cruelties. One 
Cafe of Civil Wars 8 Mens hoping to raiſe 'em- 
ſelves by them, All have occafion for fome Friends, 
tho' not for general Love, 


I Much rather chooſe, upon ſuch a Subject, to 

bring Inſtances from Forreign, than our own 
Narion. However, I can't bur obſerve thus much, 
Thar ſo Jong as our Empire ſupported ir ſelf, not 
by Ways of Injuftice and Violence, bur rather by 
Actions of Kindneſs and Genrtlenefs ; Wars were un- 
dertaken to Protect its Allies or Defend its Honour, 
and accordingly their Ifſues were attended with 
Mercy, or art leaſt no more Rigour than was ab- 
ſolurely neceſſary. The Senate then was a kind 
of Port or Refuge, for Princes and Nations to have 
recoule to in their need ; and our Officers and 
Commanders made it their greareft ny ro De- 
fend their Provinces, and Afift rheir Allies, with 
Juſtice and Fideliry. This Ciry therefore was not 
then the ® Empreſs, ſo properly as the Prorefreſs of all 
the World. This Conduct and Method of mana- 
ging the State, began by little and little ro wear of 


* Patrocininm verius quam imperium. Twas the Duty of 
2 Patron to Protect and Defend, not to Rule over his Cli- 
ents: and one was never the leſs tree, becauſe he was under 
the Patronage of another, but only the more ſafe, as bei 
protected by him. In like manner one Nation might be un- 
der, and (as 'twere) the Client of another, and yet be a Free 
Nation for all that. Whence there's a difference in Roman 
Authors, betwixt in fide e/ſ', and in ditione «ſe pop. Roman 
The latter denoting a loſs of Liberty ; the former only ſome 
ſort of Inferiority and Homage, » ho 


—_y 


-N 
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{ before, bur utterly vani/'d immediately after the 


harry; fg d Sy{4; for People began to think nothing 
could unjuſt ro their Confederates and Alli 
when once they had feen ſo great Crueltics cxercis' 
even upon their very Citizens. This Mantherefore 
was in a juft Cauſe, bur which was follow'd by a. 
cruel and moſt unjuſt Vidtory : he having had the 
Boldneſs and Impudence to fay, when in full Mar- 
ker he was ſelling the Goods of ſome honeſt and 
wealrhy Men, and whom he himſelf knew ro be 
Reman Citizens, That he was going to make ſale of 
his own Booty. Bur there has come © one after him, 
whoſe Cauſe was impious, and his Vidtory yer 
more ſcandalons and inhuman : who did nor ſtop 
at ſelling of private Mens Eftares, bur involv'd all 
our Countries and Provinces together in one com- 
mon Calamiry, Hence we have ſeen, after Havock 
and Devaſtarion made in other Countries, as it were 
by way of Przlude to the Loſs of our own Empire, 
the Ciry 4 Marſeil/-s drawn along in Triumph ; and 
thar very place, without whoſe Afiſtance our former 
Generals never brought Triumph from beyond the 
Alpes, has now found one that could have ſo much 
Impudence, asto Triumph over its own Deftruction. 
Imighr bring a grear many other Examples, of moſt 
impious Treatment thar hack been ſhewn towards 
our Allies ; bur this fingle Inſtance is abundant- 
ly ſufficient, being one of the baſeſt that was ever 
com= 


v Luc. Sylla the Ditator. He took » Arms againſt Mari- 
, and defended the Cauſe of the Nobi ity gal the Com- 
mons, in a bloody Civil War : but after his Victory was in- 
humanly Cruel. See h:s Life at large in Plut, 

* He means Fulius Ceſar. | : 

* ACityin Fraxce, which had always taken part with the 
Romans, in all their Wars on that fide. But declaring for 
Pompey in the Civil War, *ewas ſack'd by Ceſar ; who , 
along a __ of it (as was their uſual Cuſtom) with him 
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committed. before the face of the Sun. The truth I 


on't is we have deſerv'd theſe Misforrunes ; for if 
others had not 'ſcap'd without Puniſhment for their 
Wickedneſs, this Man could never have arriv'd art 
that Inſolence ; who tho' he has lefr but few Heirs 
of his Eftare, I am afraid will have a great many 
wicked ones of his Ambition. For as long as ſome 
difſolute and profligate Fellows remember that * 
former inhuman Auction, and are in hopes one day 
of ſeeing the ſame again, they'll always be for 
propagating Civil Difſentions. - Thus Publius Sylla 
who was ſo buſfie in chat mention'd, when his Kinſ- 
man was Dictator, was never contented rill he had 
manag'd f a worſe and more inhuman Auction fix 
and thirty Years after : and 8 another, who was 
Scribe in that former Dictatorſhip, in this latter 
was 2.lvanc'd to be Treaſurer of the City, By all 
which 'tis eaſfie enough to perceive, that we are 
never to hope we ſhall be free from Civil Wars, 
when People expect to make their Fortunes by 'em, 
We have therefore only rhe Walls of our City re- 
maining entire, and even they, as 'twere, .expect- 
ing r0 Bel rhe Effects of their abominable Wicked- 
nels ; bur as for rhe Republick 'ris abſolurciy ſunk 
into Ruins and Nothing. And all theſe Misfortunes 
have fall n upon us (that I may return to the Sub- 
ject which occafion'd this Digrefſion) by our choo- 
ſing to Govern rather by Fear than:Love, What 
then ought particular Perſons to expect, when Ty- 
ranny and Opprefſion could bring all cheſe Evil 
upon the whole Roman Empire ? ® This then _ 

0 


* When Lucius $0 ſold the Goods of the Roman Citizens, 
whom he had Out-law'd, and caus'd to be Slain. 

* When Ceſar fold the Goods of thoſe, who had been of 
Pompey's Party. 

© One Cornelius, mention'd by Salut in Lepidus the Con- 
ful's Speech againtt Sys. ; : 

Having {hewn how convenicnt Love, and how inconve- 

nicn 
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' ſomanifeſtly plain, Thar Love'sa moſt powerful Mo- 


tive ro Obedience, bur Fear a moſt weak and dange- 
rous one ; it follows in the next place that v e ſhould 
diſcourſe of rhoſe Means, whereby ſuch a Love, 
joyn'd with Honour and Confidence, may moſt caft- 
ly be gotten. i Now this 1s whar all Men don'r 
equally ftand in need of ; bur each ſhould confider 
his own way of living, and accordingly judge what's 
conventienteſt for him ; whether ro be 5e/ov d by the 
generality of Men, or only by ſome few and {elect 
Perſons. This however we may lay down for cer- 
tain, as a firſt and moſt neceſſary Rule in this 
caſe, to procure at leaſt ſome faithful and fincere 
Friends, who may have a true Kindneſs and Eſteem 
for us. * As far as this reaches, there's very little 
difference berween even the greateſt and meaneſt of 
People, and all forrs of 'emare almoſt equally con- 
cern d ro endeavour after ir. As for Honour, Glo- 
ry, and the general Good-will of a// the Citizens, 
theſe indeed are things, which aren't alike uleful 
and neceſſary for all. However for thoſe that have 

been 


nient Fear is, for the advancement of our Intereſt ; it re- 
mains that he ſhould ſhew how the former may be obtain'd. 
To it he joyns Honour and Confidence; the ſecond and third 
Means mention'd Chap. 6. which three rogether make up 
true and perfect Glory. See the next Chapter. 

i Before he enquires how this Love is to be gotten, he di- 
vides it (if I may fo ſay) into Love of Sp, which con- 
fiſts in having ſome few good Friends; and this he ſays all, 
whether great or mean, are almoſt equally concern'd to get ; 
and general Love, which conſiſts in the Kindneſs and gene- 
ral Good-will of all the Citizens ; and this is neceflary but 
to ſome few, Of the former he has ſpoken in his Lel:## or 
of Friendſhip ; and therefore paſſes it by here. The latter he 
gives ſome Rules about here, as making up, together with 
Confidence and Aamir ation, true and perfe _ 

*" That is, Tho? all don't ſtand in need of the general 
Love and Good-will of the Crna pot particular and pri- 
vate Friends are as uſeful to the Meaneſt, as to the Great and 
more Powertul, 
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been able ro ger 'em, they are very good Helps, as 
for moſt other Purpoſes, ſo for the cheainik of 
fairhful Friends : Bur of Friendſhip-I have treated 
in another Work, which is entitled Leliws. 


CHnaP. IX. 


What the Ingredients of true Glory are. By what 
Means the Love of the People may be obtain'd, How 
Men may be brought to place a Confidence in us. Ju- 

Rice more powerful than Cunning to this End, 


| Bu us now proceed to diſcourſe of Glory ; tho 
that too is a Subject, upon which I have * rwo 
Books already extant ; however I ſhall rouch upon 
it here in ſhort, becauſe 'tis a thing of ſuch Weight 
and Moment toward the ſucceſsful Management 
of the moſt important Aﬀairs. True and perfect 
Glory then is always made vp of theſe three In- 
redients : Firft, The Love and Good-will of the 
ulrirude. Secondly, Their Trufting and Reliance 
upon a Man. And, Laſtly, Their Valuing and 
Admiring him ſo, as to think him a Perſon that 
really deſerves Honour. The Means of getting 
theſe three from the Mulrirude, (ro give one ſhort 
and eafie Rule) are very much the ow as from 
rticular Perfons. However there's another pecu- 
iar Way of approaching the People, and gaining 
Admirttance into the Hearts and Aﬀections of all 
Men in general. Þ Of thoſe three then, which 1 
juſt 


* They are both loſt. He mentions them two or three times 
in his Epiſtles to Atticus. 

b He Diſcourſes in order of the Ways how to obtain theſe 
three, and firſt Love : the Means of gaining which are Li- 
. berality, « generous Diſpolition, &c. - 
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juſt now mention'd, ler us firſt ſee the Ways of 
obraining Love. Now the Love of the People is 
mov'd by nothing ſo much, as by Bounty and do- 
ing Kindnefſes : Next they are »leas'd with an 
hearry Defire and Inclination toward ir, tho' a Man 
have not wherewirhal ro exerciſe ir. Thirdly, The 
very Name and Repuration of having Beneficence 
and Liberaliry, Juſtice and Fidelity, with the reſt of 
thoſe Virtues, which give a kind of Smoothneſs and 
Agreeableneſs to our Converſation, is of very great 
Efficacy in gerting us the Favour and Loye of the 
Mulrirude : and the reaſon of ir is, becauſe Ho- 
neſty and Decorum delight us of themſelves, and 
by their own native uties and Excellencies 
move, and engage the Hearts of all Men : which 
ſceing they appear with more Luſtre in the Vir- 
tues, Which I juſt now mention'd ; it follows that 
by Nature we muſt Love thoſe People, in whom 
we ſuppoſe ſuch Virtues to reſide. And theſe are 
the principal Cauſes of Men's Loving us : there 
might, I confeſs, be ſome others given, bur nor of &- 
qual Weight and Importance with theſe, < Weare 
to ſpeak in the next place of their Tryſting or Confi- 
ding in us; forthe compaſling of which, tis neceſſa- 
ry we ſhould be ſuppes'd to have rwo Qualifications, 
viz. Prudence and Juſtice, * For we truſt thoſe 
Men, whom we believe, to underſtand Marters 
berter than we do ; zo be wiſe enough to ſee things 
before they are arriv'd, and in the Management 
of 'em, if any Danger ſhould happen, zo be ready 
at finding out Ways and Expedients, to diſcntangle 
emſlelves from rhe Perplexities of ir : in _ 

en 


*© Secondly, How Men are brought to confide and fruf7 in 
us, Which is the ſecond part of true Glory. The two great 
Means are _ and Prugexce, os Knowledge of Bulinels ; 
of tele Juſtice is the chicf. 

* How Prudence makes Men confide in us, 

Is 4+ How 
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Men imagin thar all true and profitable Wiſdom 
conſiſts. © Burt when a Man is found really Fu#t and 
Faithful, that is Good, we place ſo much Truſt and 
Confidence in ſuch a one, as not to entertain any 
the leaſt ſuſpicion of Deceit or Injury. To ſuch 
a Man therefore we think we may wiſely, and 
with a ſecure Confidence, entruſt our Saferies, our 
Children and our Forrunes. ' Juſtice therefore, of 
theſe rwo Virtues, has much the more ſtrong and 
effectual Tendency, ro procure this Credir and Con- 
fidence from the People. For that, even without 
Wiſdom, can go a great way toward the obtaining 
of this End ; whereas Wiſdom, without #hat, 15 
unable to do any thing : For the more Shrew'd and 
Cunning any bar. is, the more he's Suſpect- 
ed and Hared by the World, if he ben't counted 
Honeſt and Upright withal, Jaſtice rherefore, in 
conjunction with: Wiſdom, can make a Man be 
truſted as far as he pleaſes : Juſtice without the 0- 
ther can do a great deal ; but the other without 
that is of no Force at all, 


* How J:ft/ce makes Men confide in us, 


Cuak 


og 
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Cnak 
Why he talks of Wiſdom and Juſtice as ſeparate from 


one another, tho really there's a mutual Connexion 
between 'em, What will make Men admire any 
one. The difference between Deſpiling and having 
an Ill Opinion of 4 Man, 


a gOome Men perhaps will be ready to admire, 
ſince 'ris {o generally agreed on by Philoſo- 
hers, and has been ſo often afferted by me my (elf, 
hat whoever has one muſt have all the Virtues ; 
why I ſhould ſpeak of 'em ſeparately now, as tho' 
ir were poflible for a Man to cn Prudence, with- 
out having Juſtice ar the ſame time. I anſwer, 
Thar the Way of Expreſſion is highly different, ac- 
cording to the difference of the Subjects we are 
treating of ; wherher they are ſuch as require a 


Niceneſs and Subrilty in handling, or be ſuited ro the 


. Capacitics of ordinary People. I do bur ſpeak here 


with the Vulgar therefore, when I call one Man 
Couragious, another Ju#t, and a third Prudent ; for 
in treating upon a Subject which concerns the Peo- 
ple, we muſt make uſe of common and ordinary 
Expreflions ; which is what has been done by Pa- 
n.ctius himſelf —, Bur to rerurn ro our Purpoſe : 
d Of the three Ingredients, which we ſaid were re- 
- quir'd 
* In the former Chapter he mention'd Pruacnce and 7u- 
ſtice as ſeparate from one another, whereupon '*tis objected, 
That he talks Unphiloſophically ; all the Philotophers (and 
himſelf hav Pare pu mainrain'd, thar the Virrues are all con- 
nected and link'd rogether, and can't be ſeparated trom one 
another. _ This Objection, with his Anſwer to it, occalions 
this ſhort Digrefſion. See Note © on chap. 5. Book 1. ; 

. * He has ſhewn how the two firſt Ingredients of true Glo» 
ry, viz. the Love and Confidence of the Multirude, are to be 
cbtain'd ; here be proceeds to the thisf, Their damning, gs 

* Ine 
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uir'd to the making up of Glory ; the third was 
this, That Men ſt.ould Admire and Value us ſo, as 
ro think we are Perſons that really deſerve Honour. <c 
Now generally ſpeaking they are apt to Admire what. 
ever they ſee Grear, and beyond their Apprehenfi- 
ons; and likewiſe in particulars, if they diſcover a- 
ny Excellency, which they never expected. They 
Admire thoſe therefore, and extol 'em ev'n to the 
Skies, in whom (as they think) they have found a- 
ny rare and extraodinary Qualities : Bur as for 
thoſe others, who have neither Virtue, Spirir, nor 
Courage in them, theſe Men they wholly deſpiſe 
and ſer light by. For they can't be ſaid ro deſpiſe 
all rhoſe, of whom they entertain bur an Ill Opinion, 
They're far from thinking well of your roguiſh backbi- 
ting, cozening ſort of Fellows, who are never unpre- 
par'd for the doing Manan Injury : but by no means 
4 defpiſe 'em for all that ; rheir Contempt (as was 
faid) Nghring only upon thoſe, who neither do Good 
ro themſelves, nor others (as we commonly ſpeak ;) 
rhat is, who ſpend all rheir Lives in meer Idlenefs and 


Sloth, without ever minding or taking care of any 


thing. *© Thoſe, who are eftcem ro excel in Vir- 
rue, more eſpecially draw Men to Wonder and Ad- 
miration ; who keep themſelves free, as from all 
other things that are Baſe and Unbecoming, ſo more 
eſpecially from thoſe ſorts of Vices, which the reſt 
of Mankind can't fo eafily ſtand againſt. Pleaſures, 
for inſtance, are very alluring, and charming Mi- 
ſtrefſes, which are apr to enſnare the berter part of 

the 


© The Extraordinarineſs of any thing, the firſt Cauſe of 
Mens Admiration. 

«* Bur rather are afraid of *em, leſt they ſhould do 'em 
ſome Injury, or other. 

© A more particular Cauſe of Admiration, is extraordina 
Virtue : eſpecially reliſting Pleaſure and Pain, which mo 
Men are apt to be conquer'd by ; which is Courage or Great- 
neſs of Soul. 
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rhe Soul, and entice it afide from the Paths of 
Virtue ; and Pain on the contrary racks and tor- 
ments us, ſo that rhe dread of it carries moft Men 
beyond the Bounds of Reaſon. Thus again, when 
Life and Death, Riches and Poverty, are the things 
in queſtion, there are very few Men bur are wholly 
tranſported with deſire of the one, and abhorrence 
of the other. When a Man therefore has gor ſuch 
a great and exalred Soul, as that he can look up- 
on all theſe with Indifference z and cloſely purſues 
and adheres ro Honeſty, in whatever Shape ſhe pre- 
ſents her ſelf ; then 'tis that Virtue appears with 
ſuch a Brightneſs, as thar all the whole World muſt 
admire her Beauries. 


Cuan 


Juſtice, and a Contempt of Riches, are eſpecially Cau- 
ſes of Mens Admiration. Fuſtice alone procures all 
the three things, which make up Glory ; and how. 
'Tx a neceſſary Virtue for all ſorts of People, Even 
Robbers and Pyrates can't ſubſift without it. Some 
Examples to this Purpoſe, 


Uch a Conſtitution of Soul therefore, as can 
make a Man deſpiſe all * theſe Goods or Evils, 
begers him a mighry Efteem and Admiration : 
Bur eſpecially Fu/?ice (which fingle Virtue ſerves 
to give Men the Name and Denomination of Good) 
ſeems much the moſt admirable ro the generality of 
People. And not withour Reaſon ; it being > 1m- 
poſſible 


* Thoſe mention'd in the laſt Chapter, Pleaſure and Pain, 
R: hes and Poverty, Oc. 

* For *tis but clapping a Piſtol, or the cn” a Man's 
Breaſt, and he'll betray his Friend or G weak = 

ord, 
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poſſible for any one to be Juſt, who is afraid ar 
the approaches of Death, of Pain, of Baniſhment 
or Poverty ; or prefers © thoſe things, which are 
contrary to theſe, before the great Duties of Ju- 
ſtice and Honeſty. And more particularly yer, Men 
admire thoſe, whom they find unconcern'd as to 
the matrer of Money ; and count them tryd, as it 
were like Gold in the Fire, who have been able 
to withſtand the Temprarions of it. Juſtice there. 
fore of it ſelf is ſufficient ro procure thoſe three 
things that are requiſite ro Glory : In rhe fir# place, 
The Love and Good-will of the People ; becauſe 
of the * Kindnefles it ſhews to very many. Second- 
ly, Their Confidence. And Thirdly, Their Admi- 
ration, both for the ſame Reaſon, viz. Becauſe it 
neglects and deſpiſes thoſe things, which the reſt 
of Men purſue with ſuch Eagerneſs and Paſſion. 
e Now, in my Opinion, not only the being in a 
publick Station, but every Merhod of Living what- 
ever, requires the Helps and Afiſtances of Men ; 
as for other Deſigns, b particularly for this, that 
we may have ſome familiar Friends to converſe 
with ; which 'tis no cafie matter for a Man to ob. 
rain, without at leaſt rhe Shew and Repuration of 
Honeſty. From hence it follows, Thar tis neceſſa. 
ry even for thoſe Men themfelyes, who have with- 

| drawn 


Word, or any thing in the World, rather than looſe his be- 
lov'd Life ; and conſequently can't be reſolutely Juſt, 

© Viz. Life, Pleaſure, Riches, &c. - 

* He takes Juſtice in the larger Sence here, ſo as to com- 
prehend Bounty and Liberality. See Nore * on chap. 7. Bock 


I. 

_ © Having ſhewn how neceſſary Juſtice is, for thoſe who 
live in the Eye of the World, and endeavour to get true and 
perfect Glory ; he's now going to ſhew, That *tis neceſlary 
alſo for all ſorts of Men, v/z. Thoſe of Privacy and Retire 
ment; thoſe off Trade and Commerce in the World ; nay for 
gven Thicy | Pirates, 

'A 
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drawn from the World, and choſen the Quiet and 
Retirements of the Country, to be repured at leaſt 
Men of Honeſty and Integriry : 'and thar ſo much 
the more, becauſe otherwiſe they'll certainly be 
counted Diſhoneſt ; and then, having nothing of 
Guard or Defence, they muſt needs be expos'd ro 
rperual Injuries. "The ſame Juſtice alſo is neceſ(- 
bh for thoſe (if ever they hope ro ſucceed in their 
Buſineſs) who Buy, Sell, Letr, Hire, and are con- 
cern'd in the Commerce and Afﬀairs of the World : 
Nay 'ris a thing of ſuch powerful Moment and u- 
niverſal Influence, as thar thoſe who live only u 
on Villanies and Wickedneſs, can never ſubſiſt with- 
out ſomething of Juſtice: For ſhould any Thief ſteal 
from another rhar belqng'd to the ſame Confedera- 
cy, he'd immediately be expell'd, as unfit to. be 
a Membereven of a Sociery of Robbers; and ſhould 
the Leader himſelf nor diftribure their Booty, ac- 
cording ro the Meaſures of Juſtice and Honeſty, 
he'd either be murrher'd or deferred by his Com- 
pany : Nay 'tis ſaid that your Robbers have ſome 
certain Starures, which they are all of 'em bound to 
obſerve amongſt themſelves, f Theopomprs tells us of 
a certain Rogue, one 8 Bardyly an Ilyrian, thar gor 
a great Power by the fame of his Juſtice in divi- 
ding the Prey : and Þ Virizatus the Luſitanian, got 
a much greater, to whom even ſome of our — 
an 


f A famous Greek Hiſtorian, born in the Iſle Ch:os, and 
Schollar of 1ſocrates, who us'd to ſay, That he was torc'd 
to uſe a Spurr to Ephorus, and a Bridle to Theopomprs. He is 
highly commended by ſeveral of the Ancients. Corn. Nepos 
accuſes him of Ill-nature in his Characters of Men. He left 
ſeveral Works, which are loſt. | 

© He was afterwards conquer'd by Phillip, Son of Amyn- 
tar, King of Macedonia. Pyrrhus the famous King of Epi- 
74 Married his Daughter. 

* A Man of very great Cunning and Valour ; he was firſt 
2 Huntſman, afterwards a Geaeral of 2 formidable Army, 


Ste Florus, Paterc. &'c, ? C 
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and, i Generals were forc'd to yield ; rill ar laſt he 
was conquer'd by that * Caius Lelius, who was fir. 
nam'd the 7/5ſe, in the time of his Przrorſhip ; who 
brought down his Courage and Fierceneſs ſo low, 
as to render the War eafie for thoſe that came after 
him. If Juſtice then be of ſo great Efficacy, as 
that it can raiſe and ſupport even Pirates ; of whar 
mighry Force muſt we ſuppoſe it to be, in the midf 
of Laws, and in a well-conſtitured Republick ? 


i C. Plautius and M. Vitellius, or (as others ſay) Claudiu 
Unimanus , the Pretors. At laſt Servilizs Cepio got him 
treacherouſly murther'd. 

* The ſame, whom he brings in ſpeaking in his Book De 
Amicitia. 

6 


CHaPyP. XIL 
What made Men at fir#t chooſe Kings, and make Laws, 
The juſteft Men uſually made Kings ; and why, 
How to make aſe of the Glory he hath been diſcour- 
ſing of. An excellent Rule of Socrares's. Glory 
muſt be founded upon ſolid Virtue. Whatever is 
Counterfeit will ſometime be diſcover d, 


« *FT*'Was for the ſake of enjoying the Benefits of thy 

Juſtice (the great Uſe of which we have now 
been diſcourſing of ) that the Medes hererofore, as 
we are told by > Herodotus, and I am apr to imagin 
our own Anceſtors roo, choſe always the honeſteſ 


Per- 


* He ſtill goes on in his Commendation of Juſtice, and tells 
us, That Kings heretofore were choſen according to their 
Characters for Juſtice and Integrity. 

d The firſt of any great note among the Greck Hiſtorians, 
very well known by his Works, which are (ti]] extant in nine 
Books ; which for theis Sweetneſs and Elegance are deſerved- 
ly call'd by the names of the Nine Mulcs. 


* His 
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Perſons for their Kings. For the poorer ſort of 
People, being oppreſs'd by the richer, had recourſe ro 
ſome one of remakable Views, ro ſave and proret 
'em from Violence and Injuries : who conſtituting 
Meaſures of Equiry and Juftice, bound the grear- 
eſt ro obſerve 'em as well as rhe meaneft. And 
that which was the reaſon for their chooſing 
Kings, in like manner put them npon enaCtin 
Laws: For Men have always defired ro enjoy ſuc 
a Righr, as all ſorts of 'em might have an equal 
Share in (for otherwiſe indeed 'twould be no R:ghe 
at all) which when they could ger by the Juſtice and 
Honefty of ſome one Perſon, they were contented 
with him, and never look'd any further z bur when 
they could nor, they were put upon a necefliry of 
—_— Laws, which could never be partial, bur 
uſe rhe ſame Language to all Ranks aru Condirti- 
ons, *Tis very plain therefore, that thoſe Men 
were uſually choſen ro be Kings, who were count- 
ed by the People Men of Honefty and Integrity : 
bur if rhey were held Prudent and Wiſe withal, the 
People rhought there was nothing they might nor 
obtain by their Conduct and Management. By 
all means therefore ler us conſtantly follow, and 
ſtick cloſe ro Juſtice ; as for irs own ſake, (for 0- 
therwiſe indeed *rwill not be properly Juſtice) fo 
for the increaſe of our Honour and Repurarion, 
© Now as 'tis not ſufficient for a Man to ger Rich- 
es, unleſs he has the Wiſdom to diſpoſe of 'em fo, 
as 


© He has ſhewn what theſe Virtues are, which make the 
People Love, &c. But as 'ris not enough for a Man to get 
Riches, unleſs he knows how to make uſe of 'em too : So, 
ater we have gotten the Virtues he has mention'd, the next 
thing that comes to be conſider'd is, How we ſhould uſe 'em, 
ſo 25 *0 be remarkable in the World ; and tet People ſee, b 
our PaRtice and Exerciſe in ſome ſort of Life, that we are ſuc 
Perſons, as deſerve their Love, Confidence and Admiration. 


for theſe Virtues themſelves are only the Swank or 
oun - 


| 

1 

| 

1 
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as thereby to furniſh out all his Expences ; not on- 
ly thoſe. of his bare Neceffiries, bur thoſe of his 
Bounty and Liberaliry roo : So neirher 1s it enough 
for a-Man to pet 4 Glory, unleſs he knows how to 
make Uſe of it with diſcretion: Tho' whar Socrare; 
ſays is very excellent to this purpoſe, That the rea- 
dieft Way, and, as it were, ſhorteft Cut, to arrive at 
© Glory, 1s really to be, what one deſires to be account. 
ed. Thoſe People therefore are highly miſtaken, 
who think of obtaining a ſolid Reputation, by vain 
Shews and hypocritical Pretences ; by compos'\ 
Countenances and ſtudied Forms of Words : for 
true Glory takes deep rooting, and grows and flou- 
riſhes more and more ; but that which is only in 
Shew and meer Ourſfide, quickly decays and wither 
like Flowers ; nor can any thing be laſting rhart s 
. only Counterfeit. I might bring a great many prey- 
nant Examples for the proof of theſe Aferrions ; 
bur, for brevity ſake, I ſhall content my ſelf with 
thoſe of bur one ſingle Family. f Tiberius Gracchw, 
the Son of Publins, will always be Prais'd and had 
m Admiration, as long as there ſhall any A 


Foundations, as it were, of perfe&t Glory ; and we know 
Foundations are laid in the Earth, and require ſomething il: 
to be Built upon *em, before they are taken notice of in the 
Eye of the World. Here he puts in, by way of Caution, 3 
Saying of Socrates, That we make ſure in the firſt place, thi 
we really are ſuch, &c. 

* By Glory here he underſtands the Virtues of as 2s &c, 
which he has juſt been diſcourling of, as the Foundations ©: 
true Glory. 

* Outward Glory, not the Virtues themſelves. 

f* A Noble, Wiſe and Valiant Reman, who was twice Col. 
and as often triumph'd ; and at laſt was made Cenſor, it 
which Office by his Wiſdom and Prudence he {av'd the Re- 
publick. # See Cic. de Orat. 1. 9.] He marry'd Cornelis, 
the Daughter of the Elder Af-icanus, by whom he had the 
wo Gracchi. 
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:1s remain of the Roman Atchicyements : Bur his 8 
Sons, on the contrary, were not in their Lives- 
time approv'd of by good Men ; and ſince their 
Deceaſe have been number'd among thoſe, who 
were juſtly Slain. 


t 7%b. and Caius Gracchus, two eloquent and ingenious 
young Men : bur for attempting to make Laws pernicious to 
the State, abour equally dividing Lands, &c. they were both 
Slain; the former by Scipio Naſea, and the latter by Opimi- 
us hs Col. See Paterc. Book 2.ch. 2, 3, 6, 7. and their Lives 
in Plut, 


—_— 
Do 
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Wat young Men ſhould do to make 'emf; 

and taken Notice of in the World: 

Far the firft thing that ſets off 
ther, Temperance, Sobriety,&Cc. 

pany with Wiſe and 


very much Recommends th 


eeping often Com 
Men another thing tha 


TE the Buſineſs therefore of thoſe, who defire to 

get rrue Glory, ſtrictly to diſcharge all the 
Duties of Juſtice : what thoſe are we have ſhewn 
aiready in the former Book. I ſhall now proceed 
to lay down ſome Directions, * How a Man ſhould 


| do to appear before the World whar he is in him- 


ſelf; rho that of Sccrates is certainly rhe wiſeſt that 
can poflibly be given, To make ſure in the firft you 
that 


_ * His Deſign is to ſhew, What Methods a young Man, who 
5 juit coming into the World (ſuppoling he has laid a Foun- 
Cation of Virtue) had beſt enter upon, that he may make 
imſelf Known, and taken Notice of a his Citizens, 
that ſo his Virtues mayn't lye hid and concealF'd. In order to 
which he diſtinguiſhes young Men, into thoſe who are re- 
markable already upon thew Anceſtors account, Oc. Fe 
c 
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that he really be in himſelf, thit which he defires to 
appear before the World. For when a young Gen. 
tleman is juſt come into the Publick, and is already 
known and remarkable in it ; either by rhe Fame of 
his Father's Actions (which I think, Son Marcu, 
may be your Caſe ;) or by any other Means or Ac. 
cidenr whatever ; the Eyes of all are immediately 
upon him, and every ones enquiring after what he 
does, and how he ſteers his Life ; and, as tho' he 
were ſer in the publick View, ſo none of his Ad 
ons, or ſo much as his Words can be long kept in 
ſecrer. Bur thoſe, who art the beginning and en» 
trance of their Lives, by reaſon of their Meanneſ, 
are unknown to the World ; as ſoon as ever they 
come up to years of Diſcretion, ſhould ſer before 
their Eyes the moſt honourable Places, and bend 
all rheir Studies and honeſt Endeavours toward the 
obtaining of 'em : which they ouvghr ro do with fo 
much the more boldneſs, becauſe Men are ſo far 
from envying Youth, that they rather encourage 
and forward 'em in their Progreſs. The Þ firſt thing 
then, that ſers a young Man oft, and recommends 
him ro the Publick, is Dogra ge and Bravery in Mar- 
rial Aﬀairs ; by which a great many amongſt our 
Forefathers, who were ſcarce ever wholly difen- 
gag'd from Wars, very nobly diſtinguiſh'd and fig- 
naliz'd themſelves. yn you, my Son, have had 
the misfortune to light upon the times of a Civil 
War, wherein the © one Party was wicked and de- 
teſtable, and the 4 other unfortunate and m— 


thoſe who are unknown and obſcure. They muſt both take Well'd | 
ro ſome honourable Way of Life, ſo as to fignalize their Va- I * Of 


_ — Ws Peranc 

rage in the Wars, the firſt thing that makes a young 

Man become Remarkable. _ , requet 
© Thatof Julins Ceſar. their C 


* That of Pompey the Great, ws 
*E 
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+» w!: In which however, when Pompey had giv'n 
1. © you che Command of © one Wing, you got much 

praiſe from thar grear Commander and all his Ar- 
of my, by your riding, darting and patiently abiding 

ul the Fatigues of War. Bur as for this piece of 
your rifing Glory, that, and the whole Conttirurion 
of the Republick, are both of 'em fall'n ro the 
ground rogerher. Bur I never defign'd ſo to model 
this Diſcourſe, as thar ir ſhould be proper for none 
bur you ; bur as thar it mighr be applicable to all 
Men in general : I ſhall go on therefore to the re- 
maining part of ir, As then in all things the Fun- 
&ons of the Soul are more noble and excellent rhan 
thoſ2 of the Body ; ſo the Effects of our Reaſon and 
Underſtanding are greater, and more powerful as 
to this Particular, than thoſe of meer ÞWrengrh. £ 
Now of theſe there is none that can more recom- 
mend and adorn a young Man, than Temperance 
ar Find Sobriery, Dury and Reſpect ro his natural Pa- 
ge rents, Love and Good-nature towards his Friends 
no {and Relations. s Another good Way for young 
People ro ger Known, and have a good Repurari- 
0n, is often ro arrend on ſome Great and Wiſe 
Men, who are thought ro deſign for the Good of 
the Publick : For when they're obſerv'd ro be fre- 
quently with ſuch, the People are preſently apr ro 
magin, thar they'll be like thoſe Men, whom they 
yil chooſe for their Patterns Thus® Pub, Rutilivs, when 

he 
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* Each Body of Foot confiſting of two Legions, had two 
Troops of Horſe to ſupport ir, one on the right and rother 
the left, Cicere's Son commanded one ot theſe, being 


ake Wll'd Wings. 
Va- I * Of the Virtues that don't require $ h of Body, Tem- 


ferance, &-c, moſt recommend a young Man. 

A third thing that —— young Men is, keepin 

__—_ Company with thoſe that are Wiſe, and Lovers 0 

wir Country. 

* P. Rutilins Rufus, 3 noble Roman, Col. together _—_ 
hs 
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he was young, had the general Vogue of a very 


honeſt Man, and an able Lawyer, wfe he fre- 
quented the Houſe of i Mutius. As for * Craſſus 
whilſt he was very young, he was not beholden to 
any one elſe, but obrain'd of himſelf everlaſting Ho- 
nour, by undertaking that } noble and glorious Ac- 
cuſarion : when at that term of Years, wherein 6- 
thers are commended if they begin bur to Study and 
Exerciſe the Art ; (as we have it recorded of the 
famous Demoſthenes) ar that Ape, IT ſay, did Cra- 
ſus make it appear, that he could perform that 
laudably in the __ Courts of Juſtice, which he 
might without diſparagement have been Studying 
at home, 


Cn. Mallar, Y was Schollar of Paneting, [See Book 3. chap, 

= a great lover of Learning, and: very well skill'd in Ph- 
lolophy and the Civil Laws. Cicero m his firſt Book de Ors- 
tore him, Exemplam innocentie : and Vell. Paterc. Book 
2. chap. 13. Virumnon ſui tantum ſeculi, ſed ommis evi optimum, 
. However he was accus'd by the Malice of ſome Men, and con- 
demn'd of Extortion, accordingly Baniſh'd. Of which 
ſee the fore-cited places. 

i P, Mutius Scevola, a noble Roman, famous for his Know- 
ledge of the Civil Laws, and withal an eloquent Speaker; 
therefore call'd by our Author, Juriſderitorum Erferri fon. 
He was Cof. with Calpurniws Piſo, about the Year of Rome 
620, when Tib, Gracchus rais'd his Sedition: and afterwards 
made Pontifex maximus. ; ” 

* Lucius Craſſus, the famous Orator, whom he mention'd 
Book 1. chap. 30. 

i Of C. Carbo a very eloquent Man, who had been Tr- 
bune and Conſul ; whom Crafſi at the Age of nineteen Years, 
(when others begin but to y Dognenerd publickly x 
cus'd and got condemn'd, fo that he poyſon'd himlelf, 
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Diſcourſe of two ſorts. Afﬀfability very powerful to ob= 
tain Mens Love, &c. But Eloquence much more, 
Several Occaſions of ſhewing a Man's Eloquence. 
To Defend more Laudable than to Accuſe ; ho the 
latter in ſome caſes Honourable enough. Several Ex- 
amples of brave Accuſations. "Tu lawful in ſome 
caſes to Defend the really Guilty ; but never to Ac- 
cuſe the Innocent. The Judges and Advocates Du- 
ties. Defending the Accusd, eſpecially honourable, 
when 'ts againit ſome powerful Oppreſſor. 


Ut * of Speaking or Diſconrſe there are two ſorrs ; 
the one proper only for common Converſation, 

the other for Pleadings and Debates in the Publick. 
Of theſe two the latter, which is what we call Elo- 
quence, is apparently moſt powerful towards the 
procurement of Glory ; Þ bur yer 'tis unexprefſible 
of whar Influence Courtefie and Afﬀabiliry are, in 
the buſineſs of obraining Mens Love and Aﬀections. 
There are extant Lerters of © Philip ro Alexander, 
© Antipater to Caſſander, and © Antigonus to Philip ; 
in 


* Having ended the laſt Chapter with Craſſus's Accuſation 
of Carbo, and the Credit he got by it: this eafily brings him 
to another thing, that recommends young Men, and makes 
'*m be taken notice of, viz. Their Diſcourſe. This be di- 
vides into two ſorts, and ſpeaks upon *em ſeverally. 

Of the firſt fort of Diſcourſe, viz. That of common 
Converſation ; and its Power. 

* Sonof Amyntas, Father of Alexander the Great. 

* A Soldier of Philip's, left Governour of Macedonia by 
Alexander, when he invaded Perſia : At laſt he Poyſon'd 
Axander, by his Son Caſſander's means. See Quint. Cur- 
tius, 


* A King of Macedonia, not Father, but only fr Guardi- 
n, and afterwards Father-in-law to Philip, who was Son 
* Demetrius, King of Maccdenia and Epirus + 
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in which theſe moſt 7+ and Prudent Princes (for | 
ſuch we are ro!d they r-ally were) adviſe each his | 


Son to ſpeak kindly ro the fu'-7:u1-, and try to 
win the Hearts of borh them, and rhe So!d:ers, by 
gentle Words and famiiar Appellaricns. f Bur 
that other D ({coorſe, which is proper for Pleadings 
and Harangues in Publick, does cfrentimes more 
and tranſport the whole Multirude : For w hen a Man 
ſpeaks ro 'em plauſibly and fluently, they are preſent. 
ly rapt in a ſtrange Admirarion,; and can't bur con- 
clude, as ſoon as ever they hear him, that he's wi. 
ſer and more knowing than the reſt of Men are, 
Bur if there be Modeſty joynd with the Power and 
Weighr of his Eloquence, there's nothing in the 
World can more raiſe their Admiration ; and eſpe- 
cially roo, if he be a young Man that ſpeaks, 
Now the Subjects and Occafions, thar ſtand in need 
of Eloquence, are more than one ; and ſeveral 
young Gentlemen, in our own Republick, haye 
made 'emſelves eminent in ſeveral of 'em : ſome, 
for Example, by ſpeaking in the Senarc-houſe, and 
others by pleading in the Courts of Juſtice. Of 
theſe Ways the larter is moſt fruirful of Admirartion, 
the Duties of which are only rwo, Defending and 
Accuſing. "Tis much more commendable to Defend 
than ro Accuſe ; however this /atter has ofrentimes 
brought Men a conſiderable Repurartion.. We men- 
tion'd the Example of Craſſus bur juſt now, 8 Mar- 
cus Antonius, When he was a young Man, wy the 
| ame 


AL going ne _— _ Tlogueges) db wk 
peaks pretty largely, and gives ſome Rules about Ac: 
cuſations, Lats Aon chats = ty Frequency, &*c. 

* Grandfather to Mark Anthony the Triumvir ; whom he 
brings in ſpeaking in his de Oratore; a very eloquent Per 
ſon, as wu from the great Praiſes he there gives him. 
He was Col. and Cenſor, Alia by Y. Patercul. Princeps Civi- 
ati; Of Eloquentia, He was afterwads kill'd by the Comp 

m 


wo 
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fame ; and nothing got ® Su/pitius ſo much Credir 


| for his Eloquence, as his brave Accuſation of Cain 


Norbanus, a very ſeditious and troubleſome Citizen, 
This nevertheleis muſt be done bur ſeldom, or in- 
deed never, unleſs it be undertaken on the behalf 
of the Republick,as 'rwas by rhoſe three whom T juſt 
now mention'd : Or ſecondly, upon the account of 
ſome Injury reccivd, as by the rwci Luculluſes ; or 
clſe fer the ſake of rhoſe under our Protection, as 
was formerly done by * my ſelf for the Sicilians ; 
and by ! Fultus for the Sardians againft Marcus Al- 
butizs : in hike manner ® Fyſivs made his Induſtry 
be taken notice of, by his accuſing of Aquilius. 
Once then or ſo, 'tis allowable enough ; bur by no 
means ofren, However, ſhould the Commonwealrh 
call a Man to it, he may do it oftner upon her ac- 
count ; it being no Diſgrace to be often employ'd in 
taking Vengeance on her Enemies. Yer, even in 
this Eaſe, tis ſtill the beſt way ro be Moderate and 
Cautious : For he ſhews himſelf a Man of a very 
unnatural and mercileſs Temper (or rather indeed 
not a Man art all, but a Savage Monſter) who c 
endure to make it his Buſineſs and Employment, y 
n ' 


bn 


mand of Mar?us and Cimma. The Perſon, by whoſe Accu- 
lation he gain'd this Credit, was Cn. Papirius Carbo. 

» One of the Interlocutors in his de Oratore, and . there 
commended for an excellent Speaker. He accus'd Norvanus, 
whom Anthony detended. | See de Orat. 2. 28.) He was 
Tribune of the People, and joyning with Marius againſt Sy/- 
la, was ſlain by Sz4a's Order. Yell. Paterc. 

' Lucins _ ; nova who accus'd Servilius the Anagur, 
becauſe he before had accus'd their Father, 

* In his Orations againſt Yerres. 

| I have follow'd rhe Correttion of Langius, Manut. &c. 
Who would have it read Pro Sardis in or Contra Albutium 
Julius. Yid. Ed. Grevii. 

® He mentions this Accuſation in his Brutus, where he 
i2ys Fuſius got a great deal of Credit by it. Anthony the 
tamous Orator defended Aquilirs, L to movethe Judges to 

| ity, 
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bring many People into danger of their Lives : Be. | 


fide rhar 'tis dangerous to the Perſon himſelf roo ; 
and nor only ſo, bur ev'n ſcandalous and ſhameful, 
ro get himſelf che odious Name of Ar Accuſer : which 
of lare was the Forrune ® of Marcus Brutus, a'Per- 
ſon that was ſprung of a noble Family, and Son of 
that Brutus, who was ſo particularly fam'd for his 
Skill in the Civil Laws. Hs another Rule of Du. 
ry more eſpecially ro be raken norice of, and which 
can't be broken without maniteſt Villany, Newer to 
bring an innocent Perſon into Danger. For ſince kind 
Nature has given us Eloquence, to ſerve for the 
Good and Preſervation of all Men ; whar can be 
more, either Wicked, or Inhuman, than to turn 
it to the Ruin and Deſtruction of the © beſt of 'em? 
"Tis our Dury then, never ro accule the Innocent: 
but we need nor, on the other hand, make any Cen- 
ſcience, of ſpeaking ſomerimes in behalf of rhe Guil- 
ty, provided he ben't wholly Villanous and Abomi- 
nabie. For th:s is no more, than whar the People 
deſires, than whar Cuftom authorizes, and the com- 
mon Bowels of Humanity encline us to. *T's the 
Dury of a Judge, ro endeavour after norhing but 
the rcal Truth ; but an Advocate ſometimes may 
ſpeak up for rhat, which carries no more than an 
ourward Appearance of it : Which, I think, 1fſhould 
hardly have venrurd ro fay, (eſpecially in Wriring 
a Philoſophical Ditcourſe) bur that I perceive 'twas 
the 
Pity, pull'd open his Cloaths, and ſhew'd them his honoure- 
ble Wounds in his Breaſt. Aquilius was Col. with Marius, 
An. Urs. Cond. 652. and accus'd of Bribery or Extortion. Aul- 
- avaritie criminibus, teſtimoniiſq; convitius, Cic. Orat. pro 
* He mentions both Father and Son in his de Oratore, the 
one for an excellent Lawyer, who wrote ſeveral Books; and 
the Son for a looſe Debauchee. And in his Brutrs he calls 
the Father an excellent Man, and very skilful of the Law; 
bur the Son a Difgrace to his Family, &c. 
? Fiz, Thoſe that are innocent. n 
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the Opinion of Pan.erius, a Perſon of as great and 
conſiderable Aurhority, as any among rhe Szoicks. 
Bur Defending is that, which brings the largeſt Re- 
rurns both of Glory and Intereſt ; eſpecially if one 
happen to be Afliſtant ro thoſe, who ſeem Injur'd 
and Oppreſsd by the Power of ſome Grear One. 
This was my Forrune, as a great many times, ſo 
more eſpecially in my younger Days ; when I ſtood 
in Defence of Ro/cius Amerinus, againſt all the 
Greatneſs and Aurthoriry of Sylla : and you know 
the Oration, which I then ſpoke, is? ar this rime 
extant, 


? *Tis the ſecond of his Orations as now printed. 


Cmak-- ME : 


Two ſorts of Liberality, Better to help Men by our 
Labour and Induſtry, than by our Money, Phillip's 
Re proof to his Sen Alexander to this purpoſe. The 
Inconveniencies of the ſecond ſort of Liberality. 
Meaſures tobe obſerved in it. 


, HÞ4ving given this Account of the particular 
Duries, which young Men muſt do for the 
attainment of Glory ; we are next to diſcourſe of 
Benefcence or Liberality. Of rhis there are rwo 
forts ; rhe one of which confifts in obliging thoſe, 
who 
* Chap. 6. he laid down fix things, as Reaſons or Motives 
of Mens being profitable to us : Of theſe he rejected Foar, 
2s a very dangerous and inconvenient one. Good-w:ll, Ho- 
1 or Admiration, and Confidence, all which rhree go to 
m.Jke up true Glory, he hath already diſcours'd of, and 
ewn by Whar Virtues they are to be obtain'd. There re- 
main therefore only two more, viz. Hope, when Princes, ©-c. 
promiſe great Donations ; ane Hire, when Money is given. 
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who need it by our Labour and Induſtry ; the other, 
by our Money. The latter of theſe two is much the 
more eaſe, eſpecially for rhoſe who have plentiful 
Forrunes ; bur the former, on the other hand, more 
glorious and magnificent, and more ſuitable ro the 
Character -of cn and exalted Soul, For tho 
there'sa Good-will, and generous Readineſs to _ 
ſhewn in either ; yet in the one Caſe we are hehol- 
den ro the CheF, 1n the other to the Virtues and A- 
bilities of the Perſon. Beſides, thoſe fort of Kind- 
nefſes, which are done by the Afiſtance of Money 
or the like, within a ſhort ſpace of time, draw their 
own Fountain dry ; ſo thar this Liberaliry doth, as 
*rwere, Cat out its own Bowels, and the more you 
have formerly oblig'd in this kind, the fewer youll 
be able to oblige for the future. But now, on 
other hand, he whoſe Generofiry ſhews ir {elf in I 
bour, that ts, in Virtue and being Active for ano- 
ther's good, the more Men he hath formerly ſhewn 
himſelt kind ro, the more he'll have ready to affift 
him ever after : beſide that by the Cuſtom of doing 
good Offices, he pers a kind of Habit, and grows 
much more expert in the Art of Obliging. Philip 
the Farher of Alexander the Great, reproves his Son 
ſtarply in one of his Epiſtles, for endeavouring to 
purchaſe the Good-will of the Macedonians, by gi- 
ving 'em Donations ; In the name of Wonder, ſa: 
he, whar reaſon could you have, to hope thar thoſe 
People would ever be faithful ro you, whom you 
your ſelf had Corrupted with Money ? © What ! &0 
* you defign to be thought not the King, bur only 
© the Steward and Purſe-bearer of the Macedonian: ? 
| That 


Both theſe he comprehends here under Beneficence or Libera 
tity, and ſhews what ſort of Donations are uſeful, and in 
2at Meaſure, and in what particular Caſes, &'c. And 
he divides Beneficence into two forts, of which he-prefers the 
$Ormer for ſeveral Reaſons. » Th 

| c 
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That Steward and Purſe-bearer is admirably well 
faid ; becauſe 'ris fo ſcandalous a Bufincſs for a 
Prince ;' and thar calling Donations a Corrupting the 
People, is better yer ; for thoſe rhar receive 'em arc 
perperually rhe worſe for it, andonly made readicr 
roexpectrhe ſame again. Philipwrit this to his Son 
alone, bur ir may ſerve for a Direction to all Men 
in general, I think we may take ir for granted there- 
fore, rhar char ſort of Bounty, which conſiſts in do- 
ing Kindneſſes by our Labour and Induſtry, is more 
Virtuous and Creditable, can oblige more-People, 
and has more ways of doing it, than that other has. 
Not bur that ſometimes a Man ſhould pive, nor is 
this ſort of Bounty to be wholly rejected ; nay, one 
ought ofrentimes ro diſtribute ſome part of one's 
Money to thoſe, who are well-deſerving Perſons, 
and ſtand in need of ſuch Aſſiſtance : But ſtill it muft 
be done with Þ grear Prudence and Moderation, For 
ſome Men have ſquandered away whole Eſtates by 
inconfiderately Giving; which 1s cercainly the foo- 
liſheft rhing in the World ; for ſo a Man difablcs 
himſelf ever after, from doing of thar, < which he 
takes moſt delight in. Bur s 4 worlt thing is this, 
thar Profuſeneſs in Giving is uſually accompany'd 
by unjuſt Ways of Getting : For when by rhis means 
Men have parted with whar's their own, they are 
forc'd ro lay- hands upon that which is another's, 
And by this means they miſs whar is their principal 
Deſign, viz. The obtaining Men's Love, by their 
Bounty and Generofity ; for they ger more Hatred 
from thoſe whom they Injure, than Good-will from 
thoſe wham rhey hop'd ro Oblige by iz. We ought 
not therefore /o ro Lock up our Riches, as thar e- 

K 3 ven 


» The word Diligentis inthis place pro ſignifies, the 
making a Choioe and DiſtinCtion between Perſons. 

© Viz. Shewing his Bounty and. Generolity. in Giving ; be 
cauſe he has given away all already. 
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ven Liberaliry it ſelf can't open 'em ; nor /o to keep 
'em open, as if they were common to all Men in 
general : The beſt way is, always to obſerve a due 
Medium, and give more or leſs in proportion . to 
our Eſtates. In fine, we'd do well ro remember a 
Saying, which is now grown ſo common as to be a 
Proverb amongſt us, Bounty has got no Bottom : 
For how indeed is it poſſible, there ſhould ever be 
any end 6n't, when thoſe, who are usd to it, look 
roreceive again ; and others, from ſeeing them, are 


taught ro expect the ſame ? 


BS XVL 


Two forts of Givers. How Liberality and Prodipality 
differ, Wat the chief Advantape of Riches. Pubs 
lick Shews to the People very fooliſh. Several Exe 
ampics of magnificent Adiles among the Romans, 


- F thoſe who give largely, there are two ſorts, 
the oneof whichare Prodigal, and the other 
Liberal, "The Prodigal are thoſe who conſume vaſt 
Sams in thaking publick Feaſts, and diſtributing 
Portions of Meat to the People : or in providing 
Gliaciators to Fight with one anorher ; or with wild 
Beafts in the Theatres ; or in making Preparation 
for other {uch Sports, and Recreations of rhe Mul- 
tirudve: tifingsthat are forgotten in a very ſhort time, 
if 


* Having given his Reaſons, why the firſt ſort of Benef- 
e102, Which confilts in obliging Men by our Labour and In- 
dry, is preferable to the ſecond, which does it by Money ; he 
begins in this Chap. to diſcourſe of the latter, and divides thoſe 
that uſe it (the Larg! as he ſpeaks) into two ſorts, the one 
Proaza!, and the other Liberal, in the proper and ftri& Sence 
of that Word. He begins with the firlt, and diſcourſes of it 


to Chap. 18, where he comes to the ſecond, the Liberal. 
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if ever at all thought on, after once they are over. 
Bur rhe Liberal are thoſe, who diſpoſe of their Mo- 
ney in Redeeming poor Priſoners ; in helping their 
Friends and Acquaintance out of Debt ; inaflifting 
em toward the Marrying their Daughters ; or put- 
ting 'em into ſome Method of Making, or Encrea- 
ling their Fortunes. I admire therefore, whar ſhould 
come into Þ Theophraſtus's Head, whoin a Book of 
his, which he wrote concerning Riches, amongſt (c- 
yeral noble and excellent things, has been'guilry of 
one very greivous Abſurdiry : for heruns our migh- 
tily in" Commendation of Magnificence, and giving 
pablick Shews or Donations to the People ; and 
thinks the Supplying of ſuch Expences. as theſe, rhe 
very principal Fruit and Advantage of Riches : 
Bur in my Opinion 'tis both a much greater, and 
more durable Advantage, to be furniſh'd with Mo- 
ney for theſe Acts of Bounry, of which 1 have uit 
now been giving. ſome Inſtances. Bur < Ariftor/c, 
w.th much more Reaſon and Judgment, reproves 
us for not being amaz'd at thoſe Sums, which are 
daily rhrown away ro Careſs the People : © Should 
*any one (ſays he) when a Ciry's befieg'd and re- 
© duc'd to great Streights, give a large Sum of Mo- 
*ney for a ſirele Cup of Water ; People would won- 
* der and admire ar u ſtrangely, and hardly be per- 
* {uaded to believe it at firſt : bur afterwards poſſibly, 
© upon farther Conſideration, would be ready to par- 
*don ir, becauſe 'rwas a Caſe of meer Exigence and 
| *Ne- 
b The ſame that he mention'd Book 1. ch. 1. his Book here 
mention'd is now quits lolt, but ris quoted by Diogenes La- 
erfIUS, ; 
© Nothing of this here quoted is to be found in any of the 
Worksof yo" now extant; Which makes the learned M- 
retus think, that it ought to be read Ari/to, who was a Stoick 
Philoſopher, mention'd by Seneca in his 29th Epi/?. and who 
12S WE fra from P/utarch) wrote a Book upon the Subject 
of Riches. | 
K 4 « An 
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© Necefſiry : But yer-we can ſee, withour any thing 
© of Admiration, thoſe vaſt Charges and infimte Ex- 
© pences, which Men put themſelves to for no Rea- 
* ſon in the World ; neither for the Relief of any 
© Want or Neceffiry, nor yer for the Encreaſeof their 
* Glory and Dignity : And thar Pleature of rhe Mul- 
* titude which is principally aim'd ar, is of ſhort 
* Continuance ;z and only tickles and ſoorhs up the 
* Meaneſt of the People, who themſelves will for- 
© ger the Satisfaction they receiv'd, as ſoon as ever 
* the Shew and Recrearion's at an end. He adds 
moreover with a great deat of Reaſon, * Thar 
© Children indeed and ſome rrifling Women, roge- 
© ther with Slaves, and the more ſcrvile Parr of thoſe 
© who are free, might perhaps rake a Pleaſure in 
© ſuch fooliſh kind of Paſtimes : bur rhat Men of 
*rrue Prudence, and thoſe who judge of things 
* by the Rules of Reafon, can by no mcans cither 
* commend-or approve ef 'em. IT know 'ris a Cu- 
ftom in our Republick, and has been from the rime 
of our good Fore-fathers, to expect and demand, 
even from the ſobercſt Citizens, ſomerhing thar is 
ſplendid and magnificent in their. 4 AXdileſhips, 
Hence © PubliusCraſſus, who was firnam'd The Weal- 
thy, and really was fuch, in his Office of Zdile 
was very magnificent and noble in his Entertain- 
ments : and f Lucius Craſſus, a little while after, 

| was 

* An Offce in Rome, which required their taking care of 
the publiek Buildings, Temples,&c. as alſo the publick Games 
on any ſolemn Occaſion, Plays, and the like. *Twas uſually 
counted the firſt Step toward other Offices ; into which the 
People choſe Men, according to their good or ill Behaviour 
in 7/215, Hence they uſually {par'd no Pains, Charges, &c. fo 
as they could but pleaſe the Multitude. 

* Anoble Reman, ſirnam*d Mucianus, becauſe adopted in- 
to the Family of the Craſſi, from that of the Mucii. He was 
the firſt that gave the People a Fight of Elephants in his Adile- 
fhip. He was afterwards Col. and Peeifex Maximus, 

' The famous Orator, mention'd before. 


£ The 
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was fuli-out as generous, rho' Collegue of e Mucius 
the moſt moderate Man living. Next after theſe 
came ® Caius Claudits, the Son of . Apprus ; and a 


grear many others, v/z. the i Luculi, * Hortenſius and 


i Silanus. Bur ® Publins Lentulus, when I was Cof. 
exceeded all others thar ever went before him-: who 


was afterwards follow'd and copy'd by * Scaurvs. 
Bur of all theſe Shews, thar have been given to 
pleaſe and entertain the People, rhoſe of my Friend 
Pompey were the greateſt and moſt magnificenr, 
o exhibired when he was the ſecond time Conſul. 


P In all which Caſes 'tis eafie to ſee what is my 
Opinion. 


& The Augur, who married the Daughter of the iſe Le- 
lius : mention'd by our Author in the beginning of his De 4- 
micitia. 

b Sirnam'd Pulcher ; he firſt had their Scenes inthe Theatre 
painted, whereas before they were bare Boards. 

t The two Brothers Lyc. and Mar. who were both Xdiles 
i and made the Scenes to turn round, and ſo often 
whereas before they were fixt and unalterable. 

* The famouſeft Roman Orator next to Cicero, and often 
his Opponent; Conſul ſix Years before him. See his Death 
excellently lamenred at the beginning of our Author's Bruryr, 

! D. Junius Silanus, who was Conſul next after Cicero, with 
L. Lictnius Murans. 

® Sirnam'd Spinther, Col. ſix Years after Cicero, whom he 
recal'd from his Baniſhment. To him is written the firit 
Book of his Familiar Epiſtles. He was the firft that wore a 
Purple Gown double dy*'d, and made the Yela or Curtains in 
the Theatre of fine Cypreſs Linnen. 

* He built a noble , with vaſt Pillars of fine Mar- 
ble, and was ſo profuſe in his Xdileſhip, that Pliny ſays, he 
_ _ the — Proealn m— _ Rf = Res 

arm —_— $ ties, than he did by 18 
Murders and Crue = | 


* He brought Lyons, Panthers, and Elephants in vaſt num- 
bers to Fight 
See 


ore the People. 


bet, 
latter end of the next Chap, 
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Cna?P.,. XVII. 


Expences to pleaſe the People allowable in ſome Caſes, 
and what they are. Some Examples of landable 
ones. Upon what one may beft lay out hs Money 
in thi kind, 


No Man however ſhould be fo far moderate, as 
ro draw upon himſelf rhe Suſpicion of Ava- 
rice. * Mamercus, a Perſon of very great Riches, 
. was put by the Conſulſhip for no other Reaſon, 
but becauſe he refus'd ro be Zdile firſt, » If ſuch 
things therefore are demanded by the People, and 
allow'd of, rho' perhaps not deſir'd, by good Men, 
they muſt ev'n be perform'd ; but ſo as to kee 
within the compaſs of your Eſtate, as I my ſelf did. 
Nay, tho' they ſhould not be demanded by the 
People, yer they might wiſely enough be preſented 
em, upon a Proſpect of gaining ſome more con- 
fiderable Advanmnge by it. Thus © Oreſtes of late 
gor a great deal of Credir, by Giving the People a 
Dinner in the Streets, under the Norton of 4 Pay- 
ing his Tenths tro Hercules, Nor did any one 
ever find fault with M. Seiws, for ſelling our Corn 
| at 


" * A Nameof the Emilian Family. Mamercus Amilins Lt- 
pidus was Co. with D. Brutus, An. U.C. 676. "Tis uncertain 
whether he be meant here, or not. 

b When, and how far ſuch ſorts of Giving are allowable. 

* A Sirname of the Aurelian c5pue .Þ Uis is Cn. Auftat- 
#5 Oreſt:s, fo call'd becauſe he was adopted by Cn. Aufidins, 
FCic. pro dome, ch. 18.] He was afterwards Col. with Corn. 
Lentul'«s Sa, * U. C. 682. . 

* *Tv/as a Cuſltcem among the Romans, upon an t 
Undertzking, to Vow - 5-6, nrry of their nts <: | Hon 
God, tv —_—_ him proſper *em in their Undertakings. O- 
reſtes, under Pretence or Paying this tro Herculgy, gave a-great 
deal of Vicuals to all the People in publick, that ſo he might 
gain their Favour, : 

© Clodius 
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at an eaie Rare, in the time. of a very great Dearth 
and Scarcity : for he gor himſelf free from a great 
and inveterate Harred of the People, by a Coſt,which 
(conſidering he was at that time Mdile) was neither 
diſhoneſt, nor yet extraordinary great: Bur ofall my 
Friend Milo got the greateſt 7 A. ac by purchaſing 
Gladiators for the Defence of the Publick, which was 
wholly included in my 6ngle Safery, and thereby de- 
feating the mad and pernicious Attempts of © Clodius. 
Such Charges therefore arenot to be ſhun'd, when ci- 
ther they are neceſſary or very advantagious : but even. 
when they are ſo, we muſt ſtill nor exceed the due 


_ Limits of Mediocrity. Luc, Philippms, the Son of Quin- 


tus,an — and eminent Man,was 
wont, 'F confeſs, to be making his Brags, Thar he gor 
all the Honours the Republick could give him, with- 
ourever {pending one Farthing that way: f Caius Curio 
usd to ſay the fame ;- and even I my (elf have ſome 
reaſon ro boaſt upon this account : for conſidering 
the Greatneſs of rhe Honours I gor, and thar roo by e- 
very one of rhe Votes, and the very firſt Years I was | 

CA- 


* Clodius was & vile and _ Fellow, a Enemy 
to Cicero, whom in his Tribuneſhip he got baniſhr, [See C- 
cero's Life in Plut.] but Milo, being Tribune the Year fol- 
lowing, endeavour'd to bring back Cicero again. Clodius 
riclear yo oppos'd c 5, ind  gerting bh ether _ of is own 

A a Parce tors, t eople as 
__— ied a it, and flew ſeveral. "Mil, on theockes rod 
bought Gladiators to defend Cicero, and in him (as he ſays) 
the Republick it ſelf. This is that M//s, who afterwards kil- 
led this Clodins ; for which being accus'd, he was defended 
by our Author in that incomparable Oration, which is {till ex- 
tant. | 

f An excellent Roman, Cof. with Cn. OFavins, the Year 


of Rome 677; a good Man, and a Lover of Virtue, as well as 


Learning. He was alſo a very good Orator, and is often 
mention'd by our Author. His Son was rhat Curio, whowas 
Tribune of the People, and the grand Incendiary in the Civil 
War between Ceſar and Pompey, 
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capable of 'em, (which is more then can be ſaid by 
any one of thoſe rwo whom I juft now mention'd) 
the Charge of my Xdileſhip was very inconfiderable. 
Bur the beſt way of laying out Money in this kind, 
is to repair rhe Ciry-walls, make Docks, Havens, 
Aquzducts and the like; things that may ſerve 
ro the general Uſe, and Advantage of rhe Publick. 
For tho' things which are preſent, and given down 
upon the nail,, are more acceptable for a Time ; yer 
the Memory ef theſe will be more laſting, and con- 
tinu'd even down to Poſteriry. Þ forbear to ſpeak 
much againſt Theatres, Portico's, new Temples and 
the like, out of Refpect ro my old Friend Pompey: 
bur I find 'em nor _ of by the famouſeſt 
Men ; particularly not by Paneriw himſelf,, whom 
have very much follow'd, bur-nor quite rranſlated 
in this Work. Neither are they lik'd by Demerrius 
Phalereus, who blames Pericles, one of the greateſt 
Men amongſt all the Grecians, for —Y away 
fuch 8 a vaſt Sum of Money, apon that noble Stru- 
Eture-at the entrance of the =_—_ Bur Lhave ſpo- 
ken ſufficiently upon all this Subject, in thoſe Books 
F have written Þ concerning the Republick, To con-- 
clude therefore, all fuch Profufions are . generally 
ſpeaking (I think) to be blam'd ; bur yer ar /ome- 
times, and 20 certain Occaſions, may be rendred' 
neceſſary : However even then they muſt be propor 
rron.d ro one's Eftate, and kept within the Limits 
of Reaſon and Moderation, 


5 Above twothouſand Talents: This is that entrance to their 
ancient Tower call'd Acropolis and(becauſe under the Prote&i- 
on of Pallas ) Glaucpia,ſo often mention'd by ancient Writers. 
It had five noble rs, Was cover'd with. curious white 
Stone, and was five Years in wc apy 5 Sec Meurſ. Cecropia. 

d This Work was in ten Books : but *tis now all loſt ex- 
cept ſome few Fragments, of which Scip/o's Dream is much 
the hargeit, as making a good part of th Book. 
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CHa?P, XVIIL 


Liberality to be varied according to the Variety of 
Circumſtances. The Merits of the Receiver eſpeci- 
ally to be conſider d. What As of Bounty we froul 
more particularly exerciſe. Meaſures to be obſerv'd 
in Receiving Money. *'Tu profitable ſometimes to 
part with one's Right. When a Man uſes an E- 
ſtate as he ought. Hoſpitality deſervedly com- 
mended. 


JN thar ® other ſort of Giving, which proceeds 

from Liberality, we ſhould not keep conſtantly 
to one certain Meaſure; bur vary according. ro 
the Variery of Circumſtances in the Perſons that re- 
ceive. His Caſe (for inſtance) who ſtruggles ar 
preſent under ſome peeing Neceffity, is different 
trom- his, whois well enough —_— and only de- 
fires ro improve his Forrune. e ſhould lend onr 
Affiftance 1n-the firſt place to thoſe, who are under 
the Burden and Weight of ſome Misforrune ; unleſs 
they are ſuch as deſerve to be miſerable : We ſhoutd 
be ready however to forward thoſe-likewiſe, who 
d&ſfire oaly our Helping-hand, nor ſo mnch ro ſave 
'em from being Unfortunate, as to raiſe 'em to ſome 
higher Degrees of Forrune. Þ Burt here we _ 


* He has done with the fr-# fort of Giving largely VIZ. 
Prodigality ; which he thinks generally. blamable, bur in 
{ome Caſes excuſable. He comes now to the Second, Libe- 
rality, which is ſeen not only in Giving, but in Receivin 
too. He begins with Giving ;. concexning Which his fir 
Rule is, That we ſhould conſider the Circumſtances of the Perſon 
We 7: ve t0. 

Secondly, In Giving we ſhould conſider the Per ſon's Deſerts : 
For Kindgelits beſtow'd upon thoſe, who don't deſerve, bur 
will make ill ufe of 'em, are indeed no Kindnefſes, We 
mou make honeſt Men the Objects of our Bounty in iow 

ind, * Ha” 
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be careful to acquaint our ſelves thro'ly with the 
Firneſs of the Pertons : for that of Ennius is admira= 
bly well ſaid, = 


T take good Aftions, when ill applyd, to become il 
ones, 


Now that which is given to a truly honeſt and 
grateful Perſon, is paid us in the Acknowledg- 
ment he himſelf makes, and in the Good-will that's 
got by't from the reſt of the World. For nothing's 
more pleaſing ro all Mankind, than Bounty beſtow'd 
without Raſhneſs and Precipirancy : and the gene- 
raliry of Men praiſe it ſo much rhe more, becauſe 
_ the Liberaliry of every great Man, is a common 
kind "of Sanctyary for all that- are Needy. ' We 
ſhould endeavour therefore, as far as we are able, 
ro oblige: many Men by ſuch Acts of Generofity, 
as'may not be-forgorteni' as ſoon as ever they are 
over; bur be remember'd by rhe Children and Po- 
ſteriry of the Receivers, in ſuch manner as ro lay 
a Neceffity upon 'em of ſhewing their Grarirude : 
I fay: Neceſſity; for all People hare one, that rakes 
no cafe of being grateful ro his Benefa&tors, and 
count him that is 'ſachThjurious ro themſelves; 
becauſe he diſcourages|Botrity and Liberaliry, and 
ſo is a common Enemy ro all-the poorer Sort. - Be- 
ſides, this way of Giving, whereby Caprives- are 
ranſom'd, and the meaner Folk enrich'd, is uſeful 
and advantagious ro the Publick it ſelf; and has 
frequently been practic'd by thoſe of our Order, 
as appears very tully from the Oration of Crafſ. 
Thar other way therefore of expending Money, 
which conſiſts in making Shews for the Entertain- 
ment of the Vulgar, ought (I think) by no means to 
be compar'd with this: The one comporrs well with 
the Character of a great,and a prudent Perſon ; the 
ether of ſuch as Cajole the People, and look our for 


Bea- 
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Pleaſures ro trickle the Fancies of the unſtable 
Mulrtirude. © And as 'tis a Dury to be generous 
in Giving, ſo is it not to be too rigorous in '.n—" 
ing ; bur in every Tranſaction of Buying, Selling, 
Letting and Hiring, ro behave our ſelves rowards 
our Neighbours and Chapmen, with all the Fairneſs 
and Courrefie imaginable; ro ler go ſomething of 
our ſtrict and j Rights, upon certain Occaſions ; 
to avoid all Suits and Contentions at Law, as far as 
can red{onably and fairly be expected ; perhaps I 
might add, And even ſomething farther ; for in ſeye- 
ral Caſes to deliver np one's Right, is not only 
generous, bur 4 advantagious too. However a Man 
ſhould have a decent Regard to his Eſtate and For- 
tune ; for 'ris nor over-repurable roler that be ruin'd 
by his Eaſineſs and Neglect ; and yet on the other 
band ſhould carry himtelf ſo, as ro avoid all Su- 
_=_ of a ſordid, mean or avaritious Temper. 
or 'ris then a Man uſes his Money as he ought to 
do, when he ſhews himſelf liberal, without ruin- 
ing his Fortune. © Theophraſtus commends, and 
with very good Reaſon, another ſort_of Bounty, 
which we call Hoſpitality: For there's norhing, in 
my mind, more handſom and becoming, than con- 
ſtantly to have the Houſes of Noble Men open, and 
ready to entertain all Strangers of Faſhion; and 
'ris no ſmall Credit and Reputation tothe Publick, 
| that 


* Having given ſome Rules for the liberal Man's direction in 
Giving or Spending ; he proceeds in this place todo the ſame 
about Receiving z in which he would have him ot be 700 
rigorous, but courteous, complying, &C. 

4 ”Tis no ſmall part of Prudence, to know when to loſe, 
it hapning ſometimes, and upon ſome Occaſions, that 'ris the 
beſt way to act againſt one's preſent Intereſt, and by omit- 
ting a leſs Advantage, to gain a greater afterwards. Pecunt- 
am in loco negligere, ſays Terence, maximum interdum et lu- 
mum, 

* One particular ſort .of Bounty, which he thinks fit juſt 
40} 
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that Strangers ne're fail to meer with that ſort of 
Bounty, and Liberaliry in our City. Beſide that 
there's nothing can be more uſeful for thoſe, who 
deſign by honeſt Means to ger an Intereft in the 
World, than ro recommend themſelves to the E- 
ſteem and Good-liking of foreign Narions, by the 
help of thoſe People whom they thus entertain, 
Theophraſtus tells us of f Cimon the Athenian, that 
he ſhew'd his Hoſpitality even to all his Brethren of 
the 8 Lacian Tribe ; and not only made it his own 
conſtant Cuſtom, bur alſo commanded his Bayliff 
the ſame, to keep open Houſe for any one of the 
Laciad.e, that ſhould paſs that way. 


to bring in here, is Hoſpitality. This he recommends as a thing 
handſom,and becoming in any City,and advantagious to get a 
Man Intereſt, and make him known —_ Strangers. 


y: 

"as particularly fam'd for his Bounty and Hoſpitality. See 
his Life in Plut. and Corn. Nep. * 

© There were one hundred ſeventy four diſtin Tribes or 
P in Attica, one of which was call'd the Lacian, and 
the who were of it, Laciade. Cimon was one of theſe, 
and kept conſtantly open Houſe for all thoſe of his Tribe. Sec 
Meurſus de Pop. Attic. 


Can 
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Cua?Y”, XIX. 


The Liberality which conſiſts in doing good Offices for 
others : Two ſortsof it. What ſorts of Study afford 
mo#t Opportunities of it. The Ruin of Civil Law 
and Eloquence, All Men may do Kindneſſes of this 
Nature if they pleaſe, Ve ſhould be careful of not 
Offending ſome, by Obliging others. 


. I Come now to ſpeak of thar other ſort of Boun- 
ry, which co not in Giving, but in Labou- 

rinz for another's Good ; and extends ir ſelf as ro 
the Republick in general, ſo ro each Member of the 
City in particular, » The Civil Law principally 
gives us Opporruniries of exerciſing this : For there s 
nothing more proper to get a Man Intereſt and 
Credit in the World, than the Managing the Law- 
fuits of a great many Perſons, the aſſiſting 'em with 
his Advice, and doing for 'em all that, he can by 
his Knowledge, and Skul in that Learning. And 
therefore I ——_ the Wiſdom of our Anceſtors, 
as for ſeyeral Reaſons, ſo particularly for this, thar 
the Knowledge and Interpretation of their excellent 
Civil Law, was counted a martrer of rhe higheſt Cre- 
dir and Reputation among them. This the greateſt 
Men have kepr conſtantly among themſelves,rill this 
lare ſad Diſorder and Confuſion of every thing : 
Bur now the Glory of this ſort of Learning, roge- 
ther with all Honours and Degrees of Digniry, is 
utterly ruin'd and fall'n ro juſt Nothing. And to 
make 


* He begins here with the ſecond, and as he thinks [See 
oy 15.] much berrer fort of Beneficence, which confiits 
in doi indneflcs for others by our Labour and Induſtry. 
Theſe Kindnefſes may be either done to particular Perſons, or 
tothe R-publick in general : and firſt of the former. 

. TROOOIng that puts a Man in a Capacity of ſerving 2 
great many People, is the Civil Laws; Kaowledge of 
which he highly commends. © & 
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make the matrer ſtill ſo much the worſe ; all this 
has _—_ in the Days. of < One, who, as he 
equall d in Dignity all that have gone before him, 
ſo was he far above 'em In the Knowledge of the 
Laws. This Study then is approv'd of by moſt 
People, and puts ir in one's power to affiſt a great 
many and oblige them by Kindnefſes. © There's 
another ſort of Knowledge near related to this, the 
Art, I mean, of Perſwafive Speaking, which carries 
more Majeſty and Ornament along with ir, and is 
more pleaſing and lik'd' of, by the generaliry of 
Men. For what is there i the World more ex. 
rraordinary than Eloquence, whether we conſider 
the Admiration of its Hearers, the Reliance of thoſe 
who ſtand in need of irs Afiſtance, or the Good- 
will procur'd by it from thoſe whom it defends ? 
Our Anceſtors therefore held this among the chie! 
of their Civil Profeffions. Any one then muſt oblige 
a great mthy, and have a large number of Clients 
and Dependants, who is able ro ſpeak well, and 
wyling ro'take pains, and (as < 'rwas the Cuſtom of 
our good Fore-farhers) is ready ro undertake many 
Mens Cauſes, withour ever expecting to be reward- 
ed for his Trouble. And here I have a fair Oppor- 
_ offer d me, to bemoan the grear Downfal, 
that I mayn't ſay the utter Extinction of Eloquence; 
bur that I am afraid I ſhall ſeem to complain for 
my own fake only. Howeverl can't bur with ſome 
Concern take notice, whar a great many excellent 
Orators we have loſt; how few there are ariſing, 
whom we canexpedct any thing from; and how much 
fewer who are able to perform and do any thing; 
. an 

© He means Ser. Sulpitius, one of the moſt eminent among 
the Romans for his Skill in the Civil Laws. 

* A ſecond thing which enables Men to aſſiſt others this 
way, is Eloguence. ; 

* There was even a Law among the Romans, entitul'd,Cin- 
cia de dons & muneribus, forbi ing to take Money, &* 
for Defending another's Cauſe, 'A 
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and for all thar, how many, who are brim full of Im- 
pudence and vain Preſumprion. * Now ir is not for 


| all, nor indeed very many, to be either skilful Law- 


yers, oreloquenr Pleaders: However there's no one, 
if he'd make ir his Buſineſs, but may do friendly 
Offices ro ſeveral People ; either by begging ſome 
Kindnefles for 'em; or by recommending « Caſes 
torhe Judges and Officers ; or by being Induftrious 
in promoring their Intereſts ; or laſtly, by ufing his 
Endeavours with thoſe, who either are able Law- 
yers, or eloquent Orators: which whoever ſhall do, 
will make a great,many be beholden to him, and 
et himſelfa general Intereſt in the World, s There 
is one thing however I would advertiſe him of, 
(tho' IT think 'tis ſo obvious, that IT hardly need do 
it) which is to have a care of offending ſome, whilſt 
he's endeavouring to be ſerviceable to o:hers. For 
it ofren comes ro paſs, thar ſuch do a Diskindnels, 
either to choſe whom rhey ought to have oblig'd; 
or ro thoſe who are able ro make 'em ſuffer for ir af- 
terwards: Which ſhews Careleſneſs and Negligence, 
if done undefignedly ; bur if defignedly, Raſhneſs 
and Imprudence. And if it ſhould happen thar we 
are forc d, tho' unwillingly, to diſoblige any Perſon, 
we muſt endeavour to excule it as well as we are 
able ; by ſhewing rhe Necefliry we lay under of do- 
ing ſo, and how 'rwas utterly impoflible for us ro 
avoid it: and muſt be careful and induſtrious ro 
repair the Injury, by making ſome reaſonable A- 
mends for it afterwards. 


f A third Way of doing People Kindneſles is, if we aren't 
our ſelves able ro manage their Cauſes, by recommending 'em 
to the Judges, to thoſe thar are skill'd in Law, &c. 

He puts in a Caution or twoabout theſe Rules, viz. That 
whilſt we oblige one, we take care not todiſoblige others, 


CHA PF, 
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CHAP, XX. 


Men are readier to afſift one that's Wealthy and Great 


than one that is Poor and Honeft. Reaſons why they 
ought to do the contrary. The Evil EffeRs of Men; 
Love of Riches. Never to do an Injury to one, for 
the fake of Obliging another. 


Ow ® whenever we do a Kindneſs or Friendly 
Office ro another, we uſually regard one of 
theſe rwo Things, viz. Either the Honeſty, or the 
Greatneſs of the Perſon. "Tis eafily ſaid, and eve- 
ry one's ready enough to profeſs, Thar in placing 
their Favours, they have much more Reſpect to 
rhe Merits of the Perſon, than to his Fortune in the 
World. This is very fairly and honeſtly ſpoken: 
bur yer I'd be glad ro be ſhewn that Man, who is 
more willing to Help one that's Honeft ana Poor, 
than to ger the Favour of one that is Wealthy and 
Powerful. For who is not readicſt to be ſervice- 
able ro thoſe, from whom he expects the moſt 
ſpeedy Requiral ? Bur People would do well rocon- 
Gder more throughly the Natures of things : For 
tho' a poor Man, 'tis true, can't make a uital, 
yet if he's honeft, he will acknowledge the Oblige 
tion : And- 'twas no unhandſom Saying, whoever 
was the Author of it, © Thar in Caſe of a Deb, rhe 
* Man who acknowledges it doth nor thereby pay it; 
* and the Man who pays it does no longer ackyow- 
ledge 
* Having ſhewn what thoſe things are, which-put us into 
2 Capacity of Helping others, viz. Eloquence, Civil Law, 
Gr. nod lay'a down a Rule or ewoter our Direttion In Cong 
it; $t0O on w we e ro 
belliore war Kindnefſes ; where he puts Ve Qeftion Whether 
tir better to afſift a Rich and Great, or a Poor and Honeft Man? 
——_— the latter ; becauſe a poor Man will be more 
grateful, Oc, 


1 
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© ledge it: But in Caſe of an Obligation, both he 
«who returns it {till continues to ju v6, e it, and 
© he who acknowledges it thereby ſufficiently returns 
©* ir. Bur now thoſe, on the contrary, who value 
themſelves upon their Riches, Honours and flouriſh- 
ng Condition, will ſcorn to acknowledge they're 
oblig'd for any Kindneſs; nay, will think they 
rouchſafe you a fignal Favour, even whilſt you 
are doing 'em ſome conſiderable Service ; and will 
always be jealous and ſuſpicious over you, as tho' 
you demanded and expected ſomething from 'em : 
Aur to have ir ever ſaid they were defended by you, 
or 40 be number'd among your Dependanrs or Cli- 
ents, is as inſupportable to 'em as even Death ir ſelf. 
Whereas your mean Perſon, when any one does him 
a friendly Office, confiders 'twas done out of Reſ- 
pect to himſelf, and not out-of Regard to his For- 
rune or Condition ; and endeavours to fhew him- 
ſelf ſenſible of rhe Obligation, -not ro him only who 
has done him the Kindneſs, bur (as ſtanding in need 
of ſome other Mens Afliſtance) to thoſe others alſo, 
from whom he hopes for the like. And if he ſhould 
chance to do another any Service, he does not en- 
deavour to cry up and magnifie it, bur rather ro 
efſen it-as much as he is able. Another thin 
worth the :confidering 1s this, Thar if you defend 
one that's wealthy - and powerful, the Obligation 
remains in the Perſon himſclt, or perhaps juſt his 
Children ; bur if you protect one that's needy and 
forſaken, provided withal he be virtuous and mo- 
ceſt, all the lower ſort of Pcople immediately thar 
arent wicked (which is no inconfiderable part of the 
Multitrade) will look upon you as their Safe-guard 
and Protection. Upon all which Accounts I am 
wholly of Opinion, Thar a \Kindneſs is better be- 
ſtow'd upon an hone#t, than 'tis upon a wealthy and 
fertunate Perſon, We ſhould cadeayour, 'tis true, 


ro 
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ro the utmoſt of our power, to be ſerviceable to al} 


Men of whatſoever Condition : Bur if their ſhoul{ 
_ a Competition berween 'em, I am clear 
for following Themiſtocles's Advice, who being onc: 
ask'd, How he'd Marry his Daughter, whether to on: 
that was Poor, but Honeft ; or to one that was Rich, bu 
of an ill Reputation ? made Anſwer, T'd rather har 
a Man without an Eſtate, than have an Eſtate with. 
out a Man. Bur the mighty Reſpect, which is paid 
ro Riches, has wholly deprav'd and corrupred our 
Manners. And yet whar does it ſignifie to any one 
of us, that ſuch or ſuch a Perſon has got a plenti 
ful Fortune ? Perhaps it may be uſeful ro him that 
has it ; tho' nor ſo neither always : Bur allowing i 
tro be ſo: Suppoſe he has got the World more at 
his Command ; yet how (I'd fain know) is he ever 
the honeſter for it ? Þ Burt and if a Man be Honeſt, 
as well as Wealthy, tho' I would nor have him helpt 
for the ſake of his Riches, yer I would nor have him 
hindred upon their account neither : Bur in every 
caſe have 1t fairly confider'd, not how Wealthy and 
Grear, bur how Good and Deſerving a Perſon he s, 
c ] ſhall conclude this Head with only one Rule 
more, which is, Never for the ſake of doing any one 
a Kindneſs, ro venture upon that which is unjuſt in 
it ſelf, or injurious to a third Perſon. For no Cre- 
dir or Eſteem can be ſolid and durable, unleſs built 
upon the Foundations of Juſtice and Honeſty ; with- 
our which nothing can be virtuous or commend- 
able. 


b He gives this by way of Caution, tho' he would not have 
a Man aſliſted for being Rich, he would not have his Rict- 
es be an hindrance to him neither, provided he be otherwiſe 


an honeſt and good Man. 
* The laſt Rule to be obſery'd in this ſort of Liberality. 
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CunaT.x- 


Two ſorts of that Bounty, which relates to the Publick, 
—_— to be dene. for the fake of the Members in 
particular, which may any ways damage the Publick, 
in general, The firft Duty of the Governours of 4 
State, to ſecure each Particular in the Poſſeſſion of 
his own. Levelling all Eſtates very deſtruftive. 
Why Men fir# built Cities. Not to burden the Peo- 
ple with Taxes, a ſecond Duty. A third, To furs 
niſh the People with Neceſſaries. Covetouſneſs in 
a Governour pernicious to any State, The unhappy 
Effetts of it in the Roman Empire. 


Aving thus diſcours'd of the one ſort of Kind- 

neſles, which are done' ro particular Members 
of rhe City ;- we are now in the next" place ro 
ſpeak of thoſe others, which are done to them all, 
and ro the Commonwealth in general. Now theſe 
again are of two ſorts, The one more immediarte- 
ly relating ro the Community ; the other reaching 
down to each Member in particular ; which latter, 
of the rwo 1s more grateful and acceprable. We 
ſhould ſhew our Beneficence, as far as we are able, 
in both theſe Ways ; bur eſpecially in this later, 
which relares toeach one of the particular Members: 


In 


Chap. 19. He divided that Beneficence, which conſiſts indo- 
ing Kindneſſes by our Labour,ec. into two Parts : He has done 
with the former, which reſpects Particulars, and comes now 
tothe latter, which reſpects the State in general. This he again 
divides into two | ny terminating in the State, conſider'd 
ao{tractedly by it ſelf; orhers in all the particular Members of ir, 
About the /azter he immediately gives us one Direction, never 
to d any thing for the ſake of Particulars, which may any 
Ways be prejudicial to the Whole in general. © Under the for- 
mer he comprehends the Duties of thoſe that are Governours, 
ad principal Magiſtrates in the Republick ; concerning which 

; diicourſes very largely. A 

4 
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Inftance, made a large on of Corn to the 
People ; and the Effect of it was, that the Treaſury 
was exhauſted by it. < Marcus Oftavius made one 
that was moderate, which was a Kindneſs to the 
Multirude, and no ways a Burthen or Grievance 
to the State ; and accordingly borh the Publick, and 
all rhe Members of the City receiv'd Benefit from 
t. 4 Bur the principal thing for a Governour to 
take care of, 1s, That each Individual be kept in 
the quiet Pofſeflion of his own, and That private 
Men ben't © diſpoſſeſſed of their Lands, under a 
Pretence of taking Care of rhe Publick. For No- 
thing's more deſtructive to the Peace of any King- 
dom, than to bring in a new Diftriburtion of Eſtares, 
which was I by * Philip, in the Time of 
' his Tribuneſhip : However he EY gave over his 
Defign, and did nor perſiſt ftubbornly in Defence 
of ir, as ſoon as he found it was ſo vigorouſly op- 
dar, : Bur in his publick Speeches and Haran- 
gues to the _—_— among a great many things 
ro obrain their Favour, he was heard to ſay one 
of very dangerous Conſequence, That the whole 
Ciry had nor Two Thouſand Men in i, 
thar were Maſters of Eſtates: A very pernicious 

and 


b See ch. 12. of this Book. 

* He was Tribune of the __ together with Tib. Grac- 
ehus, and reſiſted him very much, in his pernicious Attempts, 
2nd was therefore by him depriv'd of his Office. What Aci- 
on of his our Author here means is uncertain. 

« The fit Duty of thoſe, who are Governours of a State, 
to keep every Man inthe peaceful Poſſeſſion of what is his own. 

* Which would have been done by the two Gracchi, by 
their equal Diſtribution of Lands. 

f Luc. Marcius Philippus, See ch. 30. Biok 1. 


1 


In which however one Caution muſt be obſery'd, ) 

Thar nothing be done in behalf of Particulars, bur | 

that which is uſeful, or art leaſt nor prejudicial, to 

the Commonwealth in general. ® C. Gracchus, for 
Piſtriburi 
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and deſperate Saying, directly rending to bring all 
'] chings ro a Level; which isthe greateit Misfortune 


but & that can befal any People. For ro whar end were 


Cities and Commonwealths eftabliſh'd, bur thar e- 
rery one might be ſafer and ſecurer, in the Enjoy- 
ment of his own 2 For tho' Men by Narure are 
ſociable Creatures, yet 'twas the Defare of Preſer- 
ving what they had, thar firſt pur 'em upon build- 
ing of Citics for a Refuge. 8 Tis a Second Duty 
of the Governours of ay = ro ſee that the Peo- 
ple ben't forc'd ro: pay Taxes ; as they ofren were 
n our Fore-fathers time, partly becauſe they were 
always in War, and partly by reaſon of the Low- 
neſs of rhe Treaſury. This 1s an Inconvenience, 
which ought, as far as poſſible, ro be provided a- 
cainft before-hand : Bur if any State ſhould be un- 
der ſuch Circumſtances, as that it muſt be forc'd ro 
make uſe of this Expedient, {(T ſay any State, be- 
cauſe I'm unwilling ro ſuppoſe ſo unhappy a thing 
of cur own ; beſide thar I ſpeak here of all of 'emin 
general) bur if, I ſay, any Stare ſhould be brought ro 
luch a Pinch, due Care muſt be taken roler the People 
know, Thar 'tis abſolurely neceſſary as Aﬀairs now 
ſtand, and that otherwiſe they muſt needs be inevira- 
bly ruin'd, ® Again, 'Tis yet further requir'd of thofe 
Men, who Govern and Preſide in a Commonwealth, 
to ſee that ir be furniſh'd with all the Conveniencies 
and Neceffaries of Life. To tell what theſe are, and 
how ro be provided, would be altogether needleſs 
in this place, fince 'tis ſufficiently known already ; 
I only rhoughr fir juſt ro rouck upon it by the Bye. 
: Bur in all kinds of Buſineſs, and managing _— | 


* A ſecond Duty of a good Governour, Not to burthen, 


> To provide Neceſlaries for the Support of the People, a 
third Duty of a Governour. ; 

| A fourth Duty is, To be free from even any Suſpicion of 
Avarice, L * He 


| 
| 
| 
1 
| 
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of a publick Nature, there's nothing more neceſſa- 
ry, than always to keep one's {elf clear and untaint- 
ed, fo as nor to lye under the leaſt ſuſpicion of Ava- 
rice. 1 could hearrily wiſh, (aid * Cains Ponting 
the Samnite) that Fortune had reſerv'd me to thoſe 
Times, and that ir had been my fate to be rhen born, 
. whenever the Romans ſhall begin to rake Bribes; ] 
ſhould quickly have pur an end ro their flouriſhing 
Empire. Truly he muſt þave waired a pretty m:- 
ny Ages; for thar's a kind of Evil, which bur late 
ly has begun to inteſt this Republick, If Pontiu 
therefore were fo great a Man as he pretended to 
be, T am very well fatisfy'd with his being born 
when he was ; and nor in thoſe rimes, which have 
larely happen'd. - "Tis nor yet an Hundred ard Ten 
Years ago, fince ! Lucius ;/5 got a I aw to be en- 
acted againit rhe Corruption of Magiftrares, where- 
as there had never been any one before. But 
fince that time there have been fo ® many I aws, 
and ſtill ev'ry new one more ſevcre than the for- 
mer ; ſo _ Perſons accus'd and condemn'd; 
ſuch * a War ftirrd np in the Bowels of Ira/y, by 
thoſe who were afraid of being brought to Puniſh- 

ment ; 


* He was the Sarmire General, wherrthe Peace was made 
with them at the Paſſage of Caudium, to the great Diſgrace 
and Shame of the Romans. See-Livy, Bock 9. chap. 1. _ 

t L. Calpurnius Piſo, the firit of thoſe who were ſirnam'd 
Frug:, Tribune of the People when Cenſorinus and Maniliw 
were Conſvls, about Ar. U.C. 603, Author of the Lex Cal- 
purnia de prcunis repetunais. 

". Tema, S:rvilia, Acilia, &c. vide Calv. de Leg. 

» He means that which was call'd the Socia! War, of which 
he only brings one, and that a very remote Cauſe. Livin 
Druſus, Tribune of the People, amongſt ſeveral Laws about 
the Freedom of all taly, propos'd that a}l thoſe, who were 
ſaſpeCted of Bribery, ſhould be made to anſwer for it. Here- 
vxron the Senators, who were pretty Guilty, miſhking this 
-one, appos'd and hindred all his other Laws. This made 
the Fat an Nations, who thought ro have been made Free ot 

; Rom, 
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ment ; ſuch ſhameful Exrortion and Pillaging our 
Allies, by thoſe who have defied all Laws and 
Courts of Juſtice ; that we're rather beholden ro. 
the Weakneſs of orhers, than our own Strengrh or 
Virrues, that we are not utterly ruin'd. 


Rome, but by this Means were fruſtrated, riſe up in Arms a- 
zainſt the Romans, upon which enſued the Social or [:alian 
War; of which ſee the Hiſtorians. 


CHAP. NAM 


Examples of Contempt of Money among the ancient 
Romans. The —_ &C. of the oppoſite Vice. 
_ The Honour Fog y this Virtue. Tre Danger, 


- 


F-{ly, &c. of the Projett of Levelling Eſtates. 


| Pnerin highly commends * Africanus, for his be- 


ing uncorrupr as to the matrer of Money. *Tis a 
Virrue that very well deſerv'd his Commendation : 
bur I think there were others in thar great Perſon, 
which deſerv'd it much more: to be untainred with 
Money being not ſo properly a Virtue of that Man, 
2s of thoſe Times in general. Þ Paulus AEmilivs had 
all the Wealrh of Macedonia in his Power, which 
amounted to almoſt an infinire Value : fo thar he 
brought ſuch a Sum into rhe Treaſury, as that the 
ſingle Boory of that one General ſuperſeded the 
Necefliry of all Taxes for rhe future : and yer-he 
brought nothing into his own Houſe, bur the erer- 

nal 


* The ſecond Scipio of that Name, who raz'd Carthage 
and Numantia ; and was Scholar to Panetius. 

b He conquer'd Perſeus King of Macedonia, and led him 
in Triumph ; thereby putting an End to the ſecond Mace- 
—— War, and that Empire together. See his Life in 
aur, 


Le < The 
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nal Memory of his Name and Atchievements, «© 
Africanus tollow:d the Example of his Father, and 
rerurn'd nothing ncher from the Overthrow of Car- 
thage. So Mummius, who was afterwards his Part- 
ner in the Cenſorſhip ; did he make himſelf er era far- 
thing the Wealthier, by razing 4 one of the wealthi. 
eſt Ciries in the World > No; he rather choſe ro 
make Italy fine with the Spoils of his Enemies, than 
his own Houle ; tho' in my Opinion the Fineneſs of 
Italy reflefts a bright Luſtre upon his own Houſe 
roo. There is no Vice then (that I may return 
ro the Subject, from which I have digreſs'd) more 
dercſtable than Avarice ; more eſpecially in Great 
Men, and ſuch as bear Sway in the Government 
of a State, For 'tis not only mean for a Man to 
make a Prey and Advantage of rhe Commonwealth, 
bur even imp'ous and abominable. Thar Oracle 
therefore of the Pythian Apollo's, That nothing but 
Avarice ſhould be the Ruine of Sparta, doth nor feem 
defien'd for rhe Lacedsmonians only, bur for every 
wealthy and flouriſhing Nation. © And as Avarice 1s 
thus very deſtructive to a Stare ; ſo ro appear Up- 
right and Regardleſs of Money, is the certaineſt Me- 
thod thoſe in Power can make uſe of, for procuring 
rhe Love and Good-liking of the Peop/e, Bur thoſe, 
who, deſigning to curry their Favour, attempt new 
Laws about the Levelling Eitates, fo as to force 

the 


*< The ſame that was juſt now mention'd. He was Sen 
of Paullss,” but adopted by Scipro. 

« Corinth, which was raz'd by M:mmius the ſame Year 
that Carthage was by Scipio. See Paterc. Book 1. chap. 12. 
where the rwo Generals are very handſomly compar*d roge- 


ther. | 

* He has told us by Precept, and from the Examples of the 

greatelt Men, That Governours ot a State ſhould be free from 

Covetouſnels, and regardleſs of Money. Here he adds, That 

nothing ſo much recommends *em to the Good-liking of the 

Pcoplc as that Virtue: Which brings kim to G_ - b, 
voli 
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the right Owners from their lawful Poſſeflions ; or 
propole ro make Creditors remit all the Debrs, 
which in Juſtice are due ro'em ; f plainly undermine 
the rwo principal Pillars and Supports of the Go- 
vernment : In the fir# place, Concord and Unity - 
among the Cirizens, which can never be keprt up, 
whilſt ſome are depriv'd of what is juſtly their Due, 
and others diſcharg'd from the neceffiry of Payment. 
Secondly, Juſtice, which immediately muſt fink in- 
to Ruins and Nothing, if Men can't be ſecur'd in 
the Poſſeflion of whar's their own : For that (as 
we before remark d) is the chief End and Aim of 
Men's gathering into Societies, and building of Ci- 
ties, that each one might freely enjoy whar's his 
Right, withour any danger or fear of being dc- 
privd on't. 8 Beſide this, the Aurhors of theic per- 
nicious Deſizas never get that Good-will, which 
they propoſe, from their Citizens : For, as for thole 
Men, who are Loſers by the Bargain, 'tis certain 
that they'll be their Enemies for it ; and thaſe, who 
are Gainers, will beſure ro pretend that they never 
defir'd it : eſpecially in the Buſineſs of having Debrs 
forgiven ; there ev'ry one diſſembles how glad he is 
of it, for fear it ſhould be thought rhart he was nor 
able to pay 'em. Bur thoſe Men, ro whom ſuch 
Defigns are prejudicial, will hardly forger 'em, 
bur ſhew a perperual Grudge and Reſentment. And 
tao' che number of rhoſe, who arc thus wickedly 
Befriended, be greater than of thoſe, who are in- 


jariouſly 


fooliſh Method, that ſome Men have taken to this purpoſe 
viz. A Delign of bringing all Eſtates to an Equality, an 
making all Creditors remit their Debts; which he ſhews to 
be unſate, unreaſonable, &c. os 

' Firft, He ſhews 'tis deſtructive to a State, by ruining 
Concord and Juftice, which are the Supports of it. 

5 S-condly, *Tis fooliſh ; for it does not procure 'em that 
Good-liking of the People, which they thought to get by 
it, 


L 3 Third- 
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juriouſly Rob'd ; yer it dork nor follow, that there 
fore they are more Powerful: for 'tis not the Num- 
ber, bur the Quality of the Perſons, thar muſt car- 
ry it in this Caſe, ® Beſides, whar Reaſon or E- 
quiry is there, when Eſtates have been held for a 

reat many Years, or perhaps Ages, that the right- 
ul Owners ſhould be thruſt our from 'em, and o- 
thers, that never had any, ſhould come and poſleſs 
chem ? 


» Thirdly, *Tis very unjuſt and unreaſonable. 


ESSAF.. XAXIHIL 


Several Examples of the unhappy Effets of taking 4« 
way Mens Eſtates, in order to bring things to 4 
Level. The wiſe Conduft of Ararus the Sicyoni- 
an in doing the contrgrf What a Mapiſtrate's 
Duty in ſuch Caſes #t 


r ſuch kind of partial, injurious Proceedings, 

2 the Spartans once baniſh'd Þ Ly/ander, one of 
their © Ephori ; and pur to Death 9 Aprs their 
King 


* Having ſhewn how pernicious, fooliſh, &-c. theſe Deſi 
are ; he gives here ſome Examples of their unhappy Effet: 
and of the good ones of the contrary Pradtice. 

> Nor their famous General Lyjander, Son of Ariſtarcly- 
tur, who bear the Athenians, &c. but another, Son of one 
Olbir, made Ephore by King Ag#s, and his Aſſiſtant in his 


Delgns. 

© The Word _ Iiſpefors or Overſeers: They were 
Officers among the Spartan:,uſually five in number,much hke 
the Tribunes in Rome, who reſtrain'd the Power and Greatne's 
of their Kings ; ſo thar ap—_ were allow'd from the Kings 
to them, as in Rome from tIt Conſuls ro the Tribunes. 

* The third King of Sparta of that Name, Son of Exd#- 
midar, and ixth in Deſcent from the famous Ageſilant : 

w 
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1.2 for the ſame Reaſon : an Action unheard of 
before in rhat Ciry. This was ſucceeded by ſuch 
grievous Contentions and Diſcords in the State, as 
thar Tyranny and Opprethion got the upper-hand a- 
mongſt 'em ; the Nobles were baniſh'd from their 
Native Country ; and the beſt conftirured Repub- 
lick upon the face of the Earth was utterly diffolv'd, 
and broughr into Confuſion. Nor did this Miſchief 
end with the Spartans only, bur, like a Contagion, 
ſpreading ir ſelf farther, inyolv'd all Greece in the ſame 
Miſeries and Calamities. - Pray what was it ruin'd 
our own, rwo Gracchi, Sons of the famous Tiberius 
Gracchus, and Grandſons of © Africanus, bur only 
theſe Controverhes abour Levelling Eſtates ? * Ara- 
tus the Sicyonian is deſervedly commended as much 
on the other hand : He, when his County, for fit- 
ty Years together, had been greatly oppreſs'd and 
over-ran by Tyrants, went ſecretly Sa Fr from 
Argos to S:cyon, and made himſelf Maſter of the 
Ciy by Surpize ; and unexpectedly falling upon 
Nzcocles the en Tyrant, he pur him roflighr. is 
being done, he recall'd fix Hundred of the wealthi- 
eſt ns, who had all been formerly baniſh'd by 
the Tyrants, and by this his arrival delivered the 
Ciry from Slavery and Opprefſion. Bur he after. 
wards found 'rwould be a great deal of trouble, ro 
ſettle the Buſineſs of their Eſtates and Poſſeflions ; 
for he thought on the one hand 'twas very unrea- 
{onable, that thoſe Men, whom he had reftor'd, 

ſhould 


who for endeavouring to alter the then preſent State of 
things, and bring in ſome obſolete Laws of Lycurgus, about 
dividing Lands 1ato equal Portions, &*c, was murder'd by 
the contrary Fattion. See his Life and Death in Plot. 

* The Elder, whoſe Daughter Cornelia was married to Sem- 
pronius Gracchus, and bad thoſe two Sons by him. 

f A noble Man of Sicyon, a City in yf 9g nn; oo Son of 
one Clinias: His Father being Kkill'd by the treac Ty of A- 
bantidas, he was forc'd to fly to Argos at fix Years old. Af- 

L 4 terwards, 
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ſhould Want, whilft others enjoy'd whar in Equity 

was theirs : and yer it ſeem hard on r'other fide, 

that Men ſhould be thruſt our of thoſe Poſſcfſiong, 

which now they had held for theſe fifty Years: if 

more eſpecially 'rwere withal confider'd, Thar it 

could nor bur happen in ſo long a time,thar rhey muft 

have gone, a great part of 'em, from one to another, 

either by Inheritance, Purchaſe, Dowry, or the like; 

and therefore were poſleſt by the preſent Incumbents, 

without their having injur'd the rightful Proprietors, 

Upon theſe Conſiderations he judg'd ir neceſſary, 

| both tro bear with the latter in the Enjoyment of 
what they had, and yer roSarisfie the former, whom 

ir juſtly belong'd ro. And finding a large Sum of 

Money was requifite, ro ſerrle this Butineſs as it 

ought ro be; he rold 'em he had occaſions to go 

ro 8 Alexandria, and order'd they ſhould nor con- 

cern 'emfelyes abour ir, rill his return, He goes 

accordingly with all poſſible ſpeed to his old Friend 

> Prolomy, who at that time was reigning in Alex- 

andria,being ſecond King after the Founding of thar 
City. Having told him his Defign of fertling Li- 
berty in his Country, and the Reaſons that pnr him 
npon undertaking of that Voyage, he quickly ob- 
rain'd of thar wealthy Prince, ro ſupply him with 
a quantity of Money for his Afliſtance. Wirth this 
he immediately rernrns to Sicyon, and chooſing out 
kfreen o'th' principal Cirizens, to help him with 
their Counſel upon this occaſion ; he heard both 
rhe 


| terwards, at about the Age of Twenty, he took the City a> 
ain by Surprize, made MNicocles the then Tyrant fly, and 
ert]'d Peace and Unity amongſt his Citizens. His Life # 
written by Plut. 

& The capital City of Agypt, and Seat of their Kings, 
built by Alexander the Great, in his return from vititing t 
Thus of Jupiter Hammon. 

b Sirnam'd Philadelphus, the Founder of the famous A- 


lexanarian Library. He was Son of that Prolomy, _— _ 
ex- 
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the Cauſes of thoſe who poſſeſs'd what had belong'd 
to others, and of thoſe who had loſt whar had been 
formerly their own. Ar laſt he ſo manag d the 
whole Buſineſs, as thar, the Eſtates being ſer ar 
their true Values, i ſome were perſuaded ro part 
. with what they had, and take an Equivalent in 
Money for it : and * others to neglect the Recovery 
of rheir own, and reſt themfelves content wirh be- 
ing payd its full Value. - By this means the Con- 
trovertie was fairly derermin'd, and all went Home 
farisfy'd withour Grudging or Complaining. Here 
was a great and once Man now ! Here 
was one, thar deſery'd ro have been born in our 
Republick ! This is the true way of Dealing with 
Cirizens ; and nor (as hath been praCtis'd amongſt 
us | twice) ro make ſale of their Goods in the pub- 
lick Markets, and have them cry'd by the Voice of 
the Common Cryer. Burt this famous Grecian (as 
was the Dury of a wiſe and extraordinary Perſon) 
thought it became him to provide alike for all: And 
indeed every Magiſtrate, who proceeds upon Prin- 
ciples of Reaſon and Prudence, willalways take care 
nor ro make any Difference berween the Intereſts of 
his People ; but will govern them all by the ſame 
Rule and Standard of Juſtice and Equity. Here's 
one Man ſhall dwell in what belongs to another : 
Whar Reaſon is there, I beſeech you, for this ; thar 
when I have bought, built, repair'd, and laid our 
a great deal of Money, another ſhould come and 
injoy all the Fruits of ir, in ſpice of my Teeth ? 


I 


Alexander the Great's Captain, and who got Z&gypt to him- 
ſelf after the Death of that Prince. 
Viz. Of the preſent Incumbents, who poſleſs'd thoſe 

Lands, which WI belong'd to others. 

* Viz. Of thoſe who had been outed of their Lands by 
the Tyrants. 

| Firſt under Sy/a the Dictator , and afterwards under 
Ceſar. Ls | 
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Is not this plainly to rake away from one thar 
which juſtly belongs to him, and give to another 
what he has nothing of Right ro > As for the Pro. 
ject of Forgiving Debrs, I can ſee no Reaſon in 
the World for ir, unleſs it be Reaſon, that another 
ſhould buy Land with my Money, and thar he 
ſhould have the Land, bur I never have my Mo- 
ney. | 


ts 


CHaP. XXIV. 

Care ſhould be taken to prevent Peoples running too 
much into Debt, Faith the Cement of Publick $6 
ciety, Cicero's Condut in hy Conſulſhip about the 
matter of Debts. The Duties of a good Magiſtrate. 
How one's Health and Eftate are to be taken care, 


of. | | 
Care ought therefore to be taken before-hand 


(which 'ris eafie to do by a great many ways) 
to keep People from running ſo much into Debr, 
as may bring any Damage or Inconvenience to 
the Publick : and not, when they are in, to make 
the Creditors loſe what's their own, and let the 
Debrors gain whar in Juſtice is another's : For no- 
thing ſo cements, and holds rogether in Union all 
the parts of a Sociery, as Faith or Credit ; which 
can never be kept up, unleſs Men are under ſome 
force and necellity of honeſtly Paying what they 
owe to one another. This Deſign of having Debt- 
ors excusd from Payment, Þ was never — 

wit 


* Since the Defign of making Creditcrs Forgive all Debts 
is ſo very pernicious, Oc. *tis one great Buſineſs of a go 
Governour , to prevent Pecples running teco much Into 
Debr; which may be done ſeveral Ways. 

> In the Conſpiracy of Cariline. See chap. 22. Book 1. a 
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with greater eagerneſs, than whilſt I was Conful : 
Men of all Ranks and Degrets in the State, rook up 
Arms and form'd Yang for the bringing it abour ; 
whoſe Endeavours I reſiſted with ſo much vigour, as 
tharthe 0%, was quickly deliver'd from fo per- 
nicious an Evil. There never were known greater 
Debts in rhe Ciry, nor ever more eafily and faithful- 
ly paid : and pray what was the Reaſon of all this? 
Why becauſe when their Hopes of Defrauding were 


cur off, they found 'emſelves under a Necetliry of 


Payment. "Tis rrue there 1s © one, who has fince 
been a Conquerer, ( tho' then he was conquer'd b 
my Vigilance) that has 4 found our Means to effe 


_ theſe Deſigns, ar a time when they d bring him © no 


manaer of Advantage ; bur ſuch an Inclination had 
thar Man to Villany, thar the bare Doing of it was 
a Pleaſure ro him, withour anv o:her Invitation in 
the World. The Sum then of wha: has been ſaid 
1s this, Thar ſuch as deſign for the good of the Re- 
blick, mu# be ſure to avoid thy fort of Libera- 
iry, Which takes away from one what it gives to a- 
nother ; and mu#t conſtantly ma}:c it their principal 
Care, to uphold each Member in his proper Rights, 
according to the Principles of Juftice 2nd Equity ; 
ſo as neither ro ſuffzr rhe poorer ſort of People to 
be wrong'd or opprel(s'd, by reaſon of their Pover- 
ty ; nor the richer ro be hindred from keeping or 
demanding whart's juſtly their own, by the Envy 
of rhe others : and in fine mu# apply rheir moſt 
earn- 


* He means Ceſar, who being over head and ears in Debr, 


© was ſuſpected in Catiline'srime, to favour is wicked Dehgas 


».- under-hand ; and ſo may be ſaid to have been conquer'd by 


| .c icero, when he ruin'd Catiline. 


© Bn 


* He made the Creditors loſe not all, bur only a fourth: 
part of their Due. 
* Becauſe he was then got free from Debt by other Ways ; 


and ſo had no occaſion ro make uſc of this, upon his own 


Accounts. 


' He 
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earneſt Endeavours, whether in War or Peace, to { are 
encreaſe rhe Power, and enlarge rhe Bounds and |} ers 
Revenues of the Republick. Theſe are the Duties I Boc 
and Exerciſes of great Men : Theſe are the things I wit 
which were praCtic'd by our Anceſtors ; and who- } and 
ever goes on to perform the ſame, will nor only If fare 
bring great Advantage to the Republick, burgain Wſ © t 
a mighry Intereſt and Repurarion ro himſelf. f' In I of 1 
theſe Rules of Dury relating to things profirable, I por: 
s Antipater the Tyrian, a Stoick Philoſopher, who h 

larely dy'd at Athens, thinks that rwo things have by 
been omitted by Panetius: Firft, The care of ger- I an 

ting or preſerving one's Health. And, Secondly, Of Ill ly ! 
an Eftate. I believe that great ary 1 might ill ef ( 
omit 'em on purpoſe, becauſe they are ſo eafie and I the 
obvious ro eyery one : however 'tis certain they I you 

are 


f He has now done with his firſt Head propos'd in this Book, 
wit. Whether an Attion be profitable or not ? In which, at- a 
ter having ſhewn, That Men are able to bring the moſt Pro- Phil 
fit to us, ives ſome DireCtions about how we ſhould en- ho 

e Men to be of our fide, and ſo do us all the Service that 
es in their Power. He ſhould now proceed to the ſecond At 
Head 'd ro be the Subject of this Book ; bur becauſe 
HR thought the former not perfeCt, becauſe two ma- 
rerial things were omitted in it, viz. The Care of our Health, 
and Eſtate; he therefore, before he leaves this Head, adds a a 
word or two about each of theſe. 


£ There were twoor three Stoicks of that Name; The one 
of Tarſws, call'd Tarſenſis, Scholar to Diogenes Babylonius, 
and Maſter of Panetins. He is mention'd ch: 12. of thenext The 
Book. Another about the ſame time (or as others think the 
ſame Man by another name) call'd $:d0ni1z5, a familiar Ac- 
quaintance of L. —_— an Hiſtorian and Poer, famous for 
making Hexameter erles extempore [See Cic. and Nog na, 
of whom we have ſeveral Epigrams ill, exrant in the Gree 
Lnthologia. He's ſaid to have had a Fever every Year on his T 
Birth-day, of which atlaſt hedy'd. The third a Tyrian here 
mention d, an Acquaintance © Cicero's, and particularly fa- 
miliar with Cato Uticenſir, whom he Inſtructed in Morality 
2nd Politicks, q 
» How boo 


« 
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are both of 'em profizable. Now Health is pre- 
ſerv'd by conſidering the peculiar Temper of one's 
Body, and obſerving whar agrees or does not agree 
with it ; by Temperance and Moderation in Meats 
and Drinks, and other things relating ro the wel- 
fare of the Body ; by forbearance and abſtinence as 
to the matrer of Pleaſures ; and laſtly, by the Skill 
of Phyſicians, and the like. i An Eſtate ſhould be 
otten by nothing that's any ways Scandalous or 
Hiſhoneſt ; preſerv'd by Diligence and prudent Ma- 
nagement ; and laſtly, by the ſame means berrer'd 
and augmented, Bur this whole Subject is excellent- 
ly handled by * Xenophon the Socratick, in his Book 
of OEconomicks ; which I formerly rranflated from 
the Greek into Latin, when much about as old as 
you are at preſent. 


» How the Health of the Body is to be maintain'd. 

i How an Eſtate ſhould be gotten, kept, &c. 

» A famous Athenian, Son of one Gryl/vs, and Scholar of 
Sccrates ; a valiant and wiſe Captain, as well as an eminent 
Philoſopher and Hiſtorian. His Works are moſt of 'em ex- 
tant to this day: the native ny; naqp. and eſpecial» 
ly Sweetneſs of which, have juſtly got him the name of the 
Athenian Bee. The Tranſlation Cicero here mentions is loſt, 
except ſome Fragments. 


CHAP, XXV. 
The Comparing of things Profitable one with another. 
An Anſwer of Catos upon this Head. Who are 
beft able to teach how to get Eſtates. 


He 2 fourth chief Head we propos'd to ſpeak 
of, was the Comparing things Profitable one with 
ano- 


* He comes row to rhe ſreond Head to be treated on in this 
Book , viz. Of two that are Profitable which 1s _— 4 
: jc 
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another ; which is oftentimes necefſary, however 


negleed or m__—_ by Panetics. For we uſe to 
compare either the Goods of the Body with thoſe of 
Fortune ; or th:ſe back again with choſe of the Bo. 
dy ; or laſtly, thoſe both of the one and the other a- 
mongit 'emſelves. Fir, The Goods of the Body are 
compar'd with thoſe of Forrune, as, 'Tis more eligible, 
ſuppoſe, to be Healthy than Rich. Sccond!y, "Theſe 
back again with thoſe of the Body, as, 'Tys better 
to be Rich, than of a robuft Conſtitution. Third), 
Thoſe of the Body with one, another, as, Health i: 
preferable ro Pleaſure, or Strength to Aftivity, And 
Laſtly, Thoſe of Fortune with one another, as if 
Glory ſhould be preferr'd before Riches, or an Eſtate 
in the City before another in the Country, To this 
latter fort of Comparing may be referr'd that An- 
{wer of the Senior Cato's, who being once ask(d, 
Whar he conceiv'd moſt Profitable in rhe Manage- 
ment of an Eftate ? ſaid, To Feed Cattle well. And 
what the ſecond ? To Feed Cattle pretty well. And 
what the third ? To Feed Cattle, tho' but ill. And 


what the fourth > To Till the Ground. And then} 


the Enquirer proceeding ſtill ro ask, Pray what 
you think of letting Money out to Uſury 8 Pray what 
do T think, replies Cato, of kil/ing a Man 2 From 
whar has been ſaid, and a great deal more, that 
mighr eafily be added, ris ſufficiently manifeſt, 
Thar Profirs are often compar'd with one another ; 
and that we had Reaſon ſufficient cn our fide, in 
making t-s a fourth Head for the finding our our 
Dury. Bur as for the Buſineſs of getting an Eſtare, 
and placing out Money to the beſt Advantage, and 
I wiſh I inighr add of applying ro the beſt Ules, 
there are certain > honeſt Men who atrend ar the 

Ex- 
Which he but juſt touches upon, and ſhews that *twas requi- 


lite to add this Head to the three of Panetiue. 
> So he calls by way of Derifion the Bankers, Changers, 
6 


—_ 


_—_ 
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' Exchange, that can better inform you than any of 


the Philoſophers, that diſpute in the Schools. *Tis 
worth while however ro know theſe things, becauſe 
they relare to the Buſineſs of Profir, which has 
made up the Subject of all rhis Book. Let us now 


paſs on to what remains behind. 


&c. who frequented the Jan, a Street in Rowe of that 
name, very noted and eminent for ſuch ſort of People. The 
upper part of it was called Fans Sum, the middle 7a- 
1s Medins, and the lower Janus Imus. 


The End of the Second Book. 
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The Third Book. that 


+» = % Wa ; ins 

An excellent Saying of the Elder Scipio Africanus W:, p 
Cicero betakes Comſelf to a Life of Leiſure and od 
Retirement, the _— being quite ruin'd. The 
Difference between his Retirement, and Atricanus', he © 
Some Good to be drawn out of Ewvils. 


2 "Aro, Son Mark, who was near of the ſame Age as 
with Publius Scipio, the firſt that had the Sir- 


name of » Africanus giv'n him, tells us 'twas o 
an uſual Saying of hs, That he never was leſt idle, than ny ( 
when he was idle ; nor ever leſs alone, than when be YU j* 
was alone. A noble and excellent Sentence indeed, I ,1.. 
and worthy of fo great and ſo wile a Perſon; by Y;, x 
which it appears, that in the midſt of Leiſure he WY, | 
could rhink of Buſineſs, and was us'd when alone Il . 
to converſe with his own Thoughts : ſo that be I jj4.Þ 
never was properly Idle, and needed no Company my 


to entertain him in his Solirude. The rwo things 


there- 


. os: he ſpake of in the laſt Chapter of the former WW thm: 


v Becauſe he beat Hannibal and the Carthaginians in Afri- 
ea. He was Grandfather of the Younger Af#icanus. The I Arm 
Roman Hiſtorians are full of bis Praiſes. a 
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therefore, which bring a kind of Dullneſs and Hea- 
vinels _— others, ſerv'd but ro ſharpenand invigo- 
rate his Mind, viz. Solirude and Leiſure. Ewiſh I 
could rruly ſay rhe ſame of my ſelf ! Bur tho' I'm 
not able ro arrive at that inimitable Femper of 
youl, I dehre ar leaſt ro come as near ir as is pofi- 
ble ; and being excluded by open Violence, and < 
impious Arms, from having oughr ro do with Af- 
fairs of the Senate, or Bufineſs of the Bar, I whol- 
ly berake my ſelf ro a Life of Retirement ; and for 
that very reaſon have abandon'd the City, and am 
ofren alone, only going from one Sear ro another in 
the Country. Bur alas! my Leiſure is not to be com- 
wu with that of Africanus, nor my Solirude with 
is Jolirude! For he was employ'd, ar thar very rime, 
in Places of the greateſt Repurarion in the Publick ; 
and his Leiſure was only a voluntary Retirement, ro 


give himſelf Reſpite from Buſineſs for a ſeaſon ; and 


his So/izude only a kind of Port or Haven, into whcih 


he withdrew himſelf from the Diſturbances of Com- 
pany. Whereas my Leiſure proceeds not from a- 
ny deſire of Reſpire, bur from a wanr of Bufineſs ro 
Employ my ſelf abour z<for whar proper Work can I 
find ro do, when there's no more 4 a Senare, nor a- 
ny Courts of Juſtice remaining *© entire, in which 
I might honourably ſtew my ſelf > Therefore, 
whereas 'twas my former Cuſtom ro appear much 
in Publick, and in the Eye of my Citizens ; I now 
0n the contrary hide my felf from 'em, ro avoid 
the very fight of ſuch Packs of Villains, as are every- 
where abroad ; and as much as is poſſible confine 
my ſelf ro Solirude. Bur fince this is given us for 

| a 


\© Thoſe of Ceſar firſt; but after his Death, of Mark 4n- 
t:my 3nd his Adherents. 
4 The two Places in which he before us'd to ſhew himſelf. 
*y :cauſe all things were ated by Violence and Force of 
ms. 
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a Rule by the Learned, That when ſeveral Evils are 


threatning us at once, we ſhould not only chooſe to un-ſþ 


- dergo the leaſt, but extrat ſome Advantage out of 

'em if 7% poſſible : T therefore, in the midſt of ali 
theſe preſent Misfortunes, gain the ſmall Advantage 
of Quier and Rertiremenr, (tho' not ſuch a Quiet az 
he might have expected, whoſe Wiſdom had for. 
merly f procur'd the Peace of the Publick) and 
endeavour not wholly to languiſh our that Solirude, 
which nor Choice, but Neceffiry has laid upon me. 
Tho' Africanus indeed, I my felf muſt confeſs, has 
got much greater Glory by his Solirude and Re. 
tiremenrt : For none of his Thoughts are commirted 
to Writing, nor any Monuments remain of what 
he did in his Leiſare, and when he was alone; 
whereby we are given to underſtand, Thar he ne- 
ver was idle, nor ever properly alone ; becauſe he 
was always employ'd in Meditation, and in ſearch- 
ing our thoſe things, which by' Thinking he be 
came Maſter of. Bur I, who han't got ſuch : 
ftrengrh of Genius, as to be content, when alone, 
with the company of my bare Thoughts, am forc'd 
ro apply all my Studies and Endeavours to th 
—_—_ of Writing : I have written more there- 
fore within a very ſhort time, fince the Ruin of the 
Stare, than I did for ſome Years, while 'twas in is 
flouriſhing Condition. 


RF freeing it from Catiline's Conſpiracy. See chap. 
"K 
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Cuan 


The Subſet of Duties the mot uſeful part of all Phi- 
loſophy. An Exhortation to his Son to be diligent 
in his Studies. The Subje of this Third Book. Pa- 
netius neglefled to treat of it, tho' he did at firft 
deſign it. 4 Saying of Rutilius Rufus. 


Ow tho' all Philoſophy (my dear C:cers) be a 
rich, as it were, and plentiful Soil, which 

has not any part of it waſt and uncultivarte : yer 
there's no place that's more fruirful in it, or from 
which more Advantage accrues ro the Husband- 
man, than that which is employ'd abour Offices or 
Duties ; from whence thoſe Precepts and DireCti- 
ons are drawn, which lead toward a fteddy and 
viccuons Way of Living. Wherefore tho' I doubr 
not but that Crarippus, the greateſt Philoſopher 
of, our Age, is daily inculcating theſe things ro 
you, and you are recciving them with that Atren- 
tion they deſerve ; yet I have thought it not whol- 
ly unneceſſary, my ſelf ro remind you of ſo impor- 
tant a Matter ; and could wiſh that your Ears 
might continually ring, as it were, with ſuch Pre- 
cepts, and nor hear (as far as poſſible) any thing 
elle. And as this is a Method which is uteful for 
all Men, who delign ro lead virtuous and credita- 
ble Lives ; fo for no one living, perhaps, more 
than your ſelf. For conſider you're the Son of an 
induſtrious Father, one who has born the greareſt 
Honours in the Republick, and has gotren himſelf 
ſome Credir and Repurarion in the World ; People 
therefore will expect that you ſhould follow my 
Steps, and 'ris your part to ſee that you anſwer 
the:r Expectation. Befide 'ris no ſmall thing you 
have taken upon you, by being at Athens, and un- 
der the Great Cratippus ; Whither fince you are 
gone 
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gone as it were toa Staple and Marr of good Litera. 
rure, 'twill be ſcandalous for you to return again 8” 
empty, and bring a Reproach borh upen the Place} *<* 
and your Maſter. Wherefore, dear Son, be Indy 
ftrious and Diligent, and ſpare no marmer of Pains 
and Labour (if I may call it a Labour, and not ra. ſou 
ther a Pleaſure, ro Study and Learn) that you may ef l 
make a good Ulſe of theſe Advantages before you ; a 
and when all things are thus plentifully ſupply oY” © 
ec 


my part, ler ir never be ſaid, Thar you your (elf are FW ©" 
wanting to your own greateſt Intereſt, Bur I ſhall "4 
ſay no more upon this ar preſent, having heretofore M?'** 
written again and again to you, by way of Exhor.W""; 
ration. Let us now proceed to the fifth and lat W" 
Parr of our propos'd Divifion. ®* Panetius then, = 
who without all controverſie has written moſt ac. I 
curately upon the Subject of Duties, and whom in * 
this Work, with a little Altcration, I have hitherto a 
follow'd, lays down (as was ſaid) three genera ® 
Heads, which Men uſe in Conſulting or Delibera- ” t 
tiag concerning their Duty : In the fir# 'ris qoek "8 
on'd, Vnether the Aftion they are going about be He- 5 
weft or Diſhoneft. In the ſecond, Whether it be Prefit- n 
able or Unprofitable, In the third, How a good Man - | 
ought to determin the Caſe, if that which ſeems Honeft - 2 
fhould come into competition with that which ſeem \” 
Profitable, Of the two former Heads he has given I] 
us an accovnt in his three firſt Books, and therein Wl ” ® 
has PRn__ ro go on with the third of 'em ; but ”n 
has fail'd, ir ſhould ſeem, of being ſo good as his = 
Word. Which I wonder art the more upon this ac- a h; 
count, ll" 
* After this Diſcourſe and Advice to his Son, he comes now fan 


to his Subject, of comparing Profit and Honeſty. But tells us 
firſt, That Panetius, tho? he propos'd, yer did nor diſcourſe WW: , 
upon this third Head : Shews he defign'd to have done i, 
and is large in explaining the Sence 'tis to be taken in. but 


> One 
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count, becauſe we are rold by his Scholar Poſſide- 
1ius, That he livd thirry Years after thoſe Books 
were publiſh'd. And I can't but admire ar the 
ame Poſſidonius, that having an occaſion, in ſome of 
his Writings, to diſcourſe upon this Argument, he 
hould do no more than juſt rouch upon it in ſhort ; 


checially ſeeing he himſelf has obſerv'd, Thar in 
all Philoſophy there's no one Subje&t more neceſſa- 


ry and important, Some indeed think, whom 1. 


cannot agree with, that Panetius did nor forget 
this Parr, but omitted it on (c ; and that in 
plain rruth, it ought to be omurred, fince Profit can 
never be really contrary ro Honeſty. Whether ir 
whe ro be omitred or not, -may perhaps be a Que- 
ftion 3 bur whether Pan.erius deſign'd it or no, and 
ifrerwards neglected ir, 'I think can be none : For 
+ Writer certainly, that propoſes three Heads, and 
goes rhro' with but two of 'em, muſt needs deſign 


diſcourſe upon the third ; nay he rells us himſelf 


in the cloſe of his third Book, Thar he'd afterwards - 


proceed ro this remaining Part, Beſide we have the 
Authority of Poſſideniaus to vouch it, who in one of 
his Lerrers has given us a Saying of Ruti/ius Rufus, 
who was Scholar to Panetius as well as himſelf ; 
That as never any Painter had been yet ſo bold, as ts 
venture upon finiſhing that Piece of Venus, which » 
Apelles left imperfett at the-Iſland Cos ; (the Beau- 
ty of the Face making al! Men deſpair, ever to paint 
4 Body that ſhould be anſwerable to it) ſo the Excel= 
lency of that, which Panzrius had writ upon this Sub- 
jet, made others afraid of attempting te ada that 
which he had omitted. 


> One of the famouſeſt Painters that ever was, of the I- 


land Cor in the A&gean Sea, therefore by Ovid call'd Arti- 


fix Cous. He is often mention'd by Greek and Latin Writers, - 


and varticularly for an admirable Piece of Yenus riling our 
of the Sea. He began a ſecond, which is here mention'd, 
but d;d not live to finiſh it. 

CHA P. 
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Whether Panzrius did well in making this third Head ff | 
Reaſons why he did not. The — of ſeparatin 
Profit from Honefty. What. the Stoicks mean ja 
Living according ro Nature. Two ſorts of Virtus, 
the Perfe&t 1nd Ordinary. The former belong: t 
the Wiſe only; the latter is common to all. The 
mot perfet Virtue (as tis counted by the Multi 


tude) x really imperfett. 


z s Har Pan.etius therefore did think he was ob. 
liged to Diſcourſe upon this Parr, is beyond 

all Queftion : Bur whether he was miſtaken in his 
Judgment or not, when he laid down this Head, 
as the third of deliberating for the finding out our Du 
ty, may perhaps be diſputed. » For whether ac- 
cording to the Opinion of the Storcks, we rake Vir 
tue or Honeſty to be the on/y Good ; or, according to 
that of your Peripateticks, acknowledge it ſo to be 
the chiefeft Good, as rhar all rhings elſe are juſt no 
thing againſt it ; 'tis certain, upon either of theſe 
Suppofirions, Thar Profit can't be put in the Bal- 
lance againft Honeſty. We are therefore told, 
That Socrates ns'd even to curſe thoſe People, who 
disjoyn'd theſe things in Thought and Concepricn, 
which are one and the ſame in Nature and Reality, 
And < the Sroicks are fo far of his Opinion, as con-W bat | 
| ſtantly I /bo 


* Having ſhewn from Reaſon, and the Authority of Poſi-W ,. 
donius, that Panetites deiign'd to have writ upon this Head; - wo 
he now proceeds to enquire, Whether he org ht ro have done it, eoRary 
or not AW 

> The Reaſons why Panetius ſhouid not have brought nl ; 4 
this Enquiry : Firft, Honeſty is the only, or at leaft much tie, _ 
greateft Good; therefore Profit ſhould not be made to oppiſe "k = 
it; nothing being comparable to the greateft Good. G ef 

< Secondly, The Stoicks, of whom Panxrius WA/ One, = 

tha 


_ 
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fantly ro maintain, That whatever is Honeſt muſt 
Ibe allo Profitable, and wharever is Profitable muſt 
be alſo Honeſt. "Tis true had Pan.ctins been one 
of thoſe, who aſſert that Virtue is therefore only 
&ſfirable, becauſe ir brings ſcmerhing of Profit a- 
lng with it ; like 4 ſome, who think nothing any 
furcher worth a-ſeeking for, than as it begets Plea- 
's 1 ure, or Exemprion from Pain ; we could then have 
The W:llow'd him the liberry of ſaying, Thar Profit is 

omerimes m__—_ to Honeſty. But. ſeeing he 
was one of © a different Sect, and thinks nothing ro 
be Good except that which is - Honeft ; and avows 
thar wharever 1s contrary to Honeſty, and appears 
10 us under the Notion of Profit, can neither, gf 


1 hs Wc have it, make Life ever the better ; nor, if we 
ead, Mhave ir nor, ever the worſe ; he ſhould nor, me- 
Du- 


thinks, have brought in ſuch a Deliberation, where- 
ac-Minthar, which ſeems Profitable, comes into Com- 
Vir-Mpetition with rhar, which is Honeſt. For thar, | 
g 10 Wwhich f rhe Srozcks call rheir Sovereign Good [to live 
o ben Conformiry with the DiCtates of Narure] means, 
no-W] ſuppoſe, no more rhan this, Thar we ſhould al- 
hele ways live agreeably ro the Rules of Virtue ; and 
Bal-Yhould uſe orher things, which are ſuited and adapr- 
rold, ed to our narural Inclinations, no further rhan Vir- 
who Y:ue permits and allows 'em. Now this being ſo, 
there 


con- WW that Profit and Honeſty are realty the ſame thing ; therefore 


ntly WY ** /bould nor bave brought in this Heaa, wherein they are ſet 
in oppoſitzon to each other. 
- « Epicurus and his Diſciples ; and alſo Hieronymus Rhodius, 
Af whom our Author often mentions in his Works. He liv'd 
Jead; =. the 440th Year of Rome, and had been Scholar to 4- 
riftotle, | 
 _ 77%. That of the Stoicks. 

=p * Thirdly, The Stoicks make the whole Happineſs of Man 
f t2 con ii} in Living conformably to the Rules of Honeſty ; there- 
0p fre Profit ſhould never have been brought in in oppoſition to 
72 


To 
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there are ſeveral of opinion, Thar this general Head, 


wherein Profir and Honeſty are compar'd with one! 


another, was improperly brought in ; and that 
there ought not ro have been given any Rules or Dj. 
rections upon this Subject. £s Now your Perfes 
Honeſty, which is truly and properly call'd by that 
Name, is only ro be found in your perfetly 14/iſ: 
Men, and can never be poflibly ſeparated from 
Virtue : Bur thoſe Men, who have nor this Perfe& 
Wiſdom, muft by no means pretend to ſuch a Per. 
fect Honeſty, tho' rhey may have ſome Shadows 
and Refemblances of ir. For all thoſe Duties, 
which we are treating in theſe Books, have the name 
af Middle ones given 'em by the Stoicks, which are 
common indifferently to all Men in general, and 
are not confin'd ro any particular number of them, 
Bur ſeveral ger 'em either by the peculiar Happineis 
of their Natures, or by a conſtant progreſs in Study 
and Learning.” Whereas thoſe others, which they 
call Right ones, are perfet and conſummare, or (3 
they 'emſelves expreſs it) have all their Number, 
which none can artrain to, bur the perfetly Wiſe, 
'Tis rrue that the Vulgar, as ſoon as they ſee any 
Action of ſuch a nature, as indeed is no more than 
a Middle kind of Duty, are immediately thinking 
it a Perfeft and Compleat one : Þ For the common 

ſor: 


That there's a double ſort of Honeſty ; the one PerfeR, bt- 
longing to none but a perfettly ye Man ; the other Middk, 
and whichordinary Mn are capable of : That Profit ought n'- 
wver 10 be opper'd to the former but perhaps to the Latter imperfth 
ene i? might. Here he gives a Jarge account of this D1vition 
of Honeſty, [See chap. 3. Book. 1.] and ſhews that the S 
cond, or Midale ſort of Honeſty, ought no more to be part- 
ed with for the ſake of any Profir, than the fir# or conſun- 
mate one. 

* Men judge of the PerfeCtion or ImperfeCtion of any thing, 


according as it comes up to, or falls ſhort of their Idez's. 
c, 


* To what has been "Hm it might have been pes (s 
0 
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C fort of People can't rell what is Perfect, and by 


J conſequence don't know how - much any Virrue or 


Excellency comes ſhorr of it : bur finding ir anſwer 
the higheſt of their Conceprions, they imagin ir 
wants nothing of being as perfect as can be. Juſt 
25 it happens in judging of Poems or Pieces of Paint- 
ng, and other ſuch like ; thoſe who aren't Judges, 
are generally pleas'd with and praiſe thoſe things, 
which by no means deſerve any Praife or Commen- 
dation : Becauſe, I ſuppoſe, there may be ſomc- 
thing thar's Good in 'em, which ſerves well enough 


70 rake with thoſe'thar are ignorant, and who han't 


ſo much $kill as ro be able to diſcover their ſeveral 
Imperfections : Therefore when they are inſtructed 
by thoſe who underſtand it, they are brought with 
no great difficulty ro forſake their Opinions. 


He, whoſe Idea is ſhort and imperfe&t, will think a very 
mean piece of Work to be-excellent, becauſe he has no Noti- 
on of any thing thar is more ſo : But an Artiſt will judge it 
(as it rea ly is) ordinary, becauſe, his Conceptions are more 
refin'd and exquiſite. This is the Reaſon why the Vulgar 
imagin the imperfect Virtues to be Perfe&t and Complear ; 
becauſe they fully anſwer their Idea of / Perfetion, which is 
but an halt and inadequate one. It ought to be read here 
= 7"aas qued, in the Latin ; and not proprereaq; as Grevius 
it. | 


M 9 > => .- 
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CH#aP. IV: 


The greateft Men that have been in the World, were 
not perfettly Wiſe. Profit ought not to be compar'd 
with the Middle, any more than with the Perfet 
Honeſty. How Men come to compare 'em together, 
or to doubt upon this Subjeft. This illuſtrated by 
an Example. One certain Rule neceſſary for our 
Guidance in this caſe. The Defrin of the Stoicks 
preferable to that of the Peripateticks. 


f Ke Duries therefore, which make up the Sub- 
ject of rhis Enquiry, by the Sroicks are counted 

a kind of ſecond-rate Honeſty, which is not confin'd 
to their Wiſe Men only, but is common and open 
ro all Mankind : and therefore all thoſe, who have 
any kind of Sence or Inclination for Virrue, are 
very ſenſibly rouch'd and affected with ix, For 
you aren't to imagin, when we call rhe rwo® Decii's 
or > Scipio's Magnanimous, and give © Fabricius and 
4 Arijtides the Appellation of Futt, that we ſet them 
for Parrerns of tuch Juſtice and Magnanimity, as 
| we 


* Two famous Romans, Father and Son, who both in the 


time of their Conſulſhips devoted *emſelves freely for the 
Good of their Country : The Father in the War with the Ls- 
tins,” about the Year of Rome 412; and the Son in that with 
the Sammiter, about forty Years after, See the form of it, 
Liv. Book 8. chap. 9. Book 10. chap. 29. 

bd The two A4fricani, mention'd betore, 

* Anobleand valiant Conſul of Rome, Genera) in the War 
againſt Pyrr hu; and the Sammires : ſoſtridtly Juſt and Honeſt, 
that tho' both Pyrrhuvs and the Sammites offer*d him Preſents, 
he refus'd to accept them; and yet ſo Poor, that when he 
dy'd, he did not leave enough behind him for his Funeral; 
and his Daughters had Portions-paid out of the publick Tree 
ſury. See ch. 22. 

« Such another at Arbens, as Fabricius was at Rome. The 
m:ſtocles being his Rival in the State, gor him baniſh'd by 
Oſftraciſm : [See his Life in Plut. and Nepos.] But Xerxe: - 

rerWards 


I, 
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\ we ſuppoſe to be in thoſe who are perfe&tly Wile, 


{ For they were none of them ſe in that exalted 


Fence, which we would here be underſtood ro 
mean by that Word, Nay thoſe who were count- 
ed and firnam'd the Miſe, ſuch as Cato, for Inſtance, 
and Leelius, and particularly the © famous Seven ; 
yer in Truth and Reality were nor ſuch : bur by 
frequently practiſing that middle ſort of Duties, 
had gorten a ſort of Shew and Reſcmblance of 
true Wiſdam. As no Profit therefore ought ever 
19 be pur 'in oppoſition to that, which is rruely ard 
p3Fe&1y Virruous and Honeſt ; ſo neither ſhould a- 
ny Intereſt, or Convenience of Life, be fer up a- 
gainſt thar, which is ordinarily call'd fo, and which 
is follow'd by thoſe, who dcfire to be counted Men 
o Honeſty and Integrity : And we ſhould be as 
careful of living up to thar Honeſty, whereof we are 
capable ; as the perfeftly Wiſe are of keeping cloſe 
to thar, which is truly ſuch, and may in ſtridtneſs 
of Speech be call'd by char Name. For whatever 
Arrainments we have made in Virtue, they will ne- 
ver ſtand us in any mighty ſtead, if we ben'r thus 
careful of holding conſtantly ro our Duty -—. Whar 
has hirherto been ſaid can be apply'd to thoſe only, 
who make Goodneſs confift in living according to 
their Dury : Bur f rhote Men, who meaſure the Good- 
nels of things by ſome 8 Profit or Advantage they 

bring 


terwards invading Greece, they were glad to reca] him agaia 
to defend his Country, which he did very valiautly. Art laſt, 
after having born the greateſt Offices in the Republick, hc 
dy'd as poor as Fabric:us did, and Portions were given to his 
Daughters by the Publick. _ 

* The ſeven Wiſe Men of Greece, {o much taikr of among 
the Ancients. 
L Viz. The Followers of Epicurus and Hicronymus Rh0- 

tis. _ 

t *Tis to be remembred, That under the Notion of the 
word Profit, he comprehends OO Honours, &c. - 

2. 6 Ha- 
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bring along with them, and who ler cheſe prevail 
more with them than Virtue and Honefty ; fre. 
guently in deliberating uſe ro pur that, which they 
rake to be Profitable, into the Ballance againſt 
Juſtice and Honefty ; bur good and wiſe Men ne- 
ver offer ro:do it. * I'm therefore of opinion, when 
Pan.etius tells us, That Men uſe to deliberate, in con- 
fidering which of theſe two they ſhould chuſe ; that he 
meant no more than what his Words ſtrictly figni- 
fie, viz. Thar they wſe to do this, and not that re 
ally rhey ought to do it. For tis infinitely ſcanda- 
tous, nor only ro prefer a pretended Advantage be. 
fore Dury and Conſcience; bur ſo much as to bring 
em to the Conteſt and Competition, 'and to doub: 
wherher the one of 'em ſhould be choſen before the 
other. If this be fo, you'll be ready ro ask me, 
How then comes there to be any Doubt at «ell? And 
what x it that requires Conſideration upon thu Subs 
jet 2 I ſuppoſe 'tis this, Thar it ſometimes hap- 
ns i Menare not ſo very certain, I/herher the Ati. 
on deliberated upon be Hone#t, or not Hone# : For that 
which is uſually counted a picce of Villany, is fre- 
quently chang'd by the Times or Circumſtances, and 
zs tound ro be the contrary. To lay down one In- 
tance, 


» Having brought all the Arguments urg'd againſt Pane- 
#ius, tor propoling this Head, he now ſhews that they have 
all miſtaken his Meaning ; for that he does not ſay Profit 
-1ay be oppos'd to Honeſty, but only that Men ordinarily uſe 
ro oppoſe it; and explains what is the true meaning of this 
Head, and how People come to deliberate upon it. 

i The Subject therefore of this Book is not, When a plain 
Duty ſeems 48 to our worldly Intereft, viz. Riches, Plea- 
ſure, or the like, to deliberate which of thoſe two we ſhould fol- 
low, our Pleaſure ({uppoſe) or our Duty : the very deliberating 
in ſuch a caſe being impious, as he often ſays. But the Delign 
ct the Book is, en an Attion on the one hand is py 

for our worldly Advantage; and on the 0: her is ſomewhat doubt- 


fl, whether conſiſtent with our Duty or not ; then to teach u; 


how 30 determin our ſelves ſo, as that a ſeeming Interefi 


mayn't 
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| ſtance, which may ſerve to give ſome Light to a 


great many others : Pray what greater Wickedneſ(s 
can there be upon Earth (if we ſpeak in general) than 
for any one ro Murder, not only a Man, bur a fa- 
miliar Friend ? And ſhall we therefore affirm that 
he's chargeable with a Crime, who has murder'd. 2 
Tyrant, tho' he were his Familiar ? * The People 
of Rome IT am ſure won't ſay ſo, who count it one 
of rhe gloriouſeſt Actions inthe World. You'll ſay 
then, Does not InterF here carry it apain#t Honeſty ? 
No, bur rather Honeſty voluntarily follows Inte- 
reſt, ® If rherefore we would, upon all Emergen- 
cies, be ſure to determin our ſelves arighr, when 
thar which we call our Advantage or Intereſt, ſeems 
to be repugnant to that which is Honeſt ; we muſt 
lay down ſome general Rule or Meafure, which if 
we will make uſe of in judging abour things, we 
ſhall never be miſtaken as to point of Dury. Now 
this M-aſure IL would have ro be conformable ro 
the Doctrin and Principles of the Szoicks, which I 
principally follow throughout this Work. For _ 


mayn't betray us into that, which is oppoſite to our real one, i. e.. 
eur Duty and Honelty. He gives one Inſtance of killing a 
Tyrant, which may eafily be Le « a by to a great many other 
dubious Caſes; in giving Directions about which he conti- 
nues to Chap. 7. where he begins again his former Diſcourſe. 
See the latter end of __ 6. 

* The Romans thought no Duties ſo great, as thoſe that 
- og the Maintenance of their Liberty ; tor the ſake ot 
which they would break thro? all other Obligations what- 
ever. Nay there was a Law among them, That he who 
kill'd a Tyrant ſhould not be queſtion'd for it. | 

That is, A Tyrant is not therefore to be kill'd, becauſe 
'tis a profitable Action, tho' contrary to Honeſty : but be. 
cauſe *tis an Honeſt, as well as a Profitable one. For what 
can be more honeſt or agreeable to Nature, than by taking 
off one Man to preſerve a whole Community? 

2 Having ſhewn what is the Subje& ot Deliberation in 
this Book, his next Bufineſs is to lay down ſome Method ot 


dctermining our ſelyes aright. In _ to which be pr one 
3 $ 
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I confeſs that the ancient Academicks, and your Peri. 
— n which were formerly the ſame, make 
oneſty far preferable ro that which ſeems one's In- 
tereſt : yer ®thoſe who aſſert, That whatever is He 
net mu#t be alſo Profitable, and Nothing s Profitable 
but whae s Hone#t, talk much more bravely and 
heroically upon this Subject, rhan » thoſe who al- 
low, That there are ſome things Honeft, which are 
not Profi:able ; and ſome things Profitable, which are 
not Hornet, And we have very grear Liberty gi- 
| ven us by our Academy, ſo as never to berydu 
to ſuch and ſuch Teners, bur are left free ro defi 
 whar we think moft probable. 


ſes a general Rule and Standard, which is always to be made 
uſe of in ſuch occaſions of Dou 

* See chap, 1. Book 1. 

* Viz. The Stoicks. 

* Viz. The Peripateticks and ancient Academicks. 


CHAP. V. 

The Rule or Meaſure mention'd in the former Cha 
ter. The ill Efefts of Mens Injuring others # 
their own Advantage. Every one allow'd to take 
Care of himſelf in the firft place; but not ſo as to 
Injure any other, tho' to ſave his own Life. Two 
Errors, that occaſion Mens Ating contrarywiſe, and 
the Abſurdity of 'em. 


BVr ro return to our General Rule or Meaſure: 

2 There's nothing upon Earth then ſo contrary 
to Nature, neither Death, nor Poverty, nor Pain, 
nor 


* For nothing being ſo agreeable to Nature as Conjunction 
and Society, that which tends to the Ruine and Ditſolution 
of this, mult needs be of all things moſt contrary to — 

ow 
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nor whatever other Evil can befal a Man either in 
his Body or Fortune, as to take away any thin 

wrongfully from another, and do one's felf a Kind- 
neſs by pang, ci Neighbour. For, in the firſt 
place, it ruins all manner of Society and Entercourſe 
amongſt Men ; ſince "tis plain, thar if once Men ar- 


rive at (uch a paſs,. as to Plunder and Injure the reſt 


of rheir Neighbours, out of hopes to procure ſome 
Advantage to themſelves, there muſt follow of courle 
2 Diſſolution of rhar Soctery, which of all rhings in 
che World is moſt agreeable ro Nature. Should we 
ſuppoſe, for Example, that the bodily Members 
had, every one of 'em, gotten an Opinion, that to 
draw to its ſelf all rhe Vigour of ts Neighbours, 
would very much ſerve to encreaſe its own ; 'tis 
certain the whole Body muſt decay and periſh : 
And juſt ſo, ſhould every one amongſt us deprive 
orher People of rheir Profirs and Advantages, and 
take away all he could ger from them, with de- 
ſign of applying ir only to his own Uſe; the ge- 
neral Society and Fellowſhip of Mankind muft of. 
be broken. For tho' 'tis no more than 
what Nature will allow of, Thar each Man ſhould 
look after himſelf in the firſt place, and furniſh him- 
ſelf with the Neceffaries of Life, before he rakes 
care to provide for other People ; yer the ſame Na-- 
rure will by no means permuir, that any one ſhould 
riſe by his thruſting down another, and encreaſe 
his own Fortune by rhe Spoils of his Neighbours. 
And not only Nature, that is the univerſal Law or 


Con- 


Now the very End and Deſign of Society is the mutual Help 
and Aſiſtance of each other, without which *ris impoſſible it 
ſhould ever ſubliſt ; ra natural eft ſocietatis utilitatum com- 
munio ({ays the learned Grotius) ut fine ea nequeat Societas 
con/iſtere. Thoſe Men therefore, who, inſtead of profiting, 
hijure their Fellows, do what direCtly tends to the Ruine ot 
Society, and conſequeatly what of all things is moſt contra- 


ry to Nature. 
M 4 > Hu- 
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Conſenr of Nations ; bur particular I aws, by which 


ſeveral Countries and Commonwealths are govern'd, 
have commanded likewiſe, That no one be ſuffer 


to do an Injury to another, for the ſake of procurin 
any Advantape to himſelf. For the very Defign a 
End of Laws is ro keep up Agreement and Union 
amongſt Cirizens ; which whoever deſtroys is by 
them puniſh'd, nor with the loſs of his Goods alone, 
bur with Prifons, Baniſhment, or even Death it 
ſelf. Burt Nature and Right Reaſon, as being at 
once both an Þ Human and Divine Law roo, com- 
mand this Dury with much greater Authority ; 'and 
whoever obeys them (as all Men muſt, who pro- 
poſe ro live according to the Rules of Nature) will 
never be guilty of covering whar's another's, or ap- 
plying to his own Uſe what had firſt been injuri- 
ouſly raken from his Neighbour. For certainly 
Greatneſs and Eleyarion of Soul ; as alſo the Vir- 
rues of Courtefie, Juſtice and Liberaliry, are much 
more agrecable to Nature and Righr Reafon, than 
Plesſure, than Riches, than even Life it ſelf; ro 
deſpiſe all which, and regard 'em as juſt nothing, 
when they come to be compar'd with the Publick 
Intereſt, 1s the Dury of a brave and exalted Spirit: 
whereas to rob another for one's own Advantage is 
{as has been ſhewn) more contrary to Nature, than 
Death, than Pain, or any other Evil whatever of 
thar kind. Again, Thoſe Men live much more ac- 
cording ro Nature, who ſuffer perpetual Froubles 
and Labours, for the Good and Preſervation, were 
it poſſible, of all Men ; (like Hercules of old, whom 
Men, as a grateful Requirtal for his Benefits, report 
ro be plac'd among the number of the Gods) on 
thoſe 


b Humane, becauſe conſented to and acknowledg?d by all 
Mankind, and natural to them : Divine, becauſe whatever 
Right Reaſon commands us, God himſelf, who has given 
us that Reaſon, does in effe£t command us too. 


© Ha- 
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thoſe who conſume all their Lives in Retirement, 


F where they're nor only free from Diſturbances and 


Vexations, bur are furniſhed with all the Pleaſures 
and Conveniencies of Life ; and have moreoyer the 
adyanrages of Strength and Comlineſs ſuperadded 
to them. And accordingly we find it ro be fo in ef- 
fect, that all rhe moſt great and extraordinary Ge-. 
niuſes, have prefer'd all the Troubles and Difficul- 
tics of the former, before the _ and Eaſe of this 
latter way of Living. From all which laid rogerher 
ir unanſwerably follows, Thar whoever lives agree- 
ably ro the DiCtates of Nature, can never be guil- 
ry of Injuring another. © In fine, He that Injures 
another ro do himſelf a Kindneſs, either thinks he 
does nothing thar's contrary to Nature ; or that the 
doing an Injury is a leſs degree of Evil, than Dearth, 
or Poverty, or Pain, or loſs of Children, Friends, 
or Relations. If he thinks that in Wronging and 
Abuſing of others, he doth nor do any thing thar 
s contrary to Nature ; tis in vain to diſpute any 
longer with ſuch a one, who takes away from 
Man the diſtinguiſhing Parr, and very Characteri- 
ſick (as it were) of his Narure : Bur it he allows 
that 'ris. indeed an Evil, only thinks that ſome o- 
thers, ſuch as Poverty, Pain, or Death, may be 
worſe ; he's groſly miſtaken 1n being of Opinion, 
Thar the I1lls which-rouch nothing bur the Body or 
Fortune, can be greater than thoſe which aftect the 
Joul, 


© Having laid down his general Rule or Meaſure, and 
proy'd the Truth of it from Reaſon, Laws, and the Exam- 
ples of the greateſt Men ; he now ſhews the Abſurdity of 
the two contrary Principles, which are the Grounds or Cau- 
ſes of Mens Injuring one another, Fiz. Either they think 'tis 
nt contrary to Nature, &c. 
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CHnaAaP, VI. 


The Intereft of Particulars inſeparable from that of 
the whole Community. The Rule of not Wronging 
another for our own Advantage, extends not onj 
ro Relations, or Fellow-Citizens, but to all Man- 
kind. The breaking of it, ruins all Juſtice, Libr. 
rality, &c. Several Caſes about it, put and 6 
folv'd. Tyrants no Members of Human Society. 


. E ſhould all of ns therefore pure the ſame 
End, and every one think his own Intereſt 

in particular, tobe the {ame with that of the Repub. 
lick in general : which if each one endeayour to 
draw folely to himſelf, all Union and Agreement 
amongſt Men will be diffolvd. » And if Natwe 
enjoyn us, That every Man ſhould defire and pro- 
cure the Advantage of another, whoever he be, 
tho' for no other reaſon rhan becauſe he is a Man; 
it neceſſarily follows, That al Men are joyn'd, by 
the ſelf-ſame Nature, in one common Intereſt: 
which if ir be true, then all Men are ſubject, and 
live equally under the ſame Law of Nature : and 
if this be rrue roo, then certainly they're forbid 
by that ſame Law of Nature, any ways to In- 
jure or Wrong one another : Bur the firſt of 
theſe is undoubredly certain, therefore the laſt muſt 
needs 


* This js a Concluſion from the foregoing Diſcouſe ; ſee- 
ing for one Man to injure another is ſo very pernicious to Hu- 
man Society ; it follows, That no one ſhould do any thing 
for his own Intereſt, as diſtint from that of the whole 
Community. 

d. To what he has prov'd in the former Chapter, That the 
Mjaring of er hers for our own Advantage is the ruin of Socic- 
ty, amd conſequently moft unnatural; it might have bcen an- 
wer'd, Tha: :his holds goed only as to leſſer Societies, and in re- 

ſpe# of our Kin, &c. but as for thoſe who are of a different 
Tribe or Country, we are under no ſuch Obligation of not Inju- 
ring 
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needs be ſo likewiſe. For as to whar is uſually 
faid by ſome Men, Thar they would nor” take 
any . thing away from a FParher, or Brother, for 
their own Advantage; bur rhere is nor the ſame 
reaſon for their ordinary Citizens ; 'tis fooliſh and 
abſurd : For they thruſt 'emſelves our from parta- 
king of any Priviledges, and from joyning in com- 
mon with rhe reſt of their Citizens, for the Publick 
Good : An Opinion that ftrikes at the very Root 
and Fonndarion of all Civil Societies. Orhers there 
are, who are ready to confeſs, That they ought to 
bear ſuch a Regfrd ro Fellow-Cirizens ; but by no 
means allow of ir in relation ro Strangers : Now 


theſe Men deftroy that univerſal Society of all Man- 


kind ; which if once taken away, Kindneſs, Libe- 
rality, Fuſtice and Humanity muſt utterly periſh ; 


' which excellent Virtues whoever makes void, is 


chargeable with Impiety towards the immortal © 
Gods: For he breaks that Sociery, which they have 
eftabliſh'd and fſerrled amongft Men ; the cloſeſt 
Cement or Bond of which, is the being of Opinion, 
Thar for Men ro Injure and Wrong one another 
for their private Intereſts, is an Evil that Nature is 
much more averſe from, rhan all thoſe which hap- 
pen cither to rhe Body or Fortune ; © nay, and 1 
might add ro the "Mind alſo, provided only they 
ben't contrary ro-Juſtice ; for that one Virtue is as 
'twere, a kind Miſtreſs and Queen of all the _ 

ur 


ring them. He therefore here ſhews, in an{wer to this, the 
extent of this Obligation ; and proves that 'ris not confin'd 
to thoſe of the ſame Family, City, or the like, but equally 
comprehends all Mankind ; much as all are alike ſub- 
xa tothe ſame Law of Nature, &c. 

* For tho' the Offence more immediately concerns the Per- 
ſons that are injur'd, yr *tis alſo a Sin againſt God himſelt ,, 
fince *ris a Breach of his Laws and Commands. ; 
_ © Thatis, To take away any thing from another, which 
is an Act of Jnjuſtice, is not only a greater Evil than —_— 
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Bur what ? (perhaps ſome Men will be apr ro ſay) 
if a Wiſe Man be ready to periſh for Hunger, muſt 
not he take away VicCtuals from anorher ; tho' a 
perfectly uſeleſs and inſignificant Fellow > Not ar 
all; for Lite ir ſelf is nor fo dear ro me, as a ſetled 
Reſolution of doing no Wrong for my private Ad- 
vantage. Burt ſu =_ this good Man, almoſt dead 
with Cold, ſhould have it in his power to take 
Phalaris's Cloaths away, one of the moſt ſavage 
and inhuman of Tyrants ; would nor you have 
him ro doir? There's no great difficulry in deter- 
mining ſuch Caſes : For 'tis certain if you take a- 
way any thing from another, tho' never ſo uſeleſs 
and inſignificant a Creature, for no other End but 
to Benefit your ſelf by it ; "tis an inhuman Action, 
and plainly contrary to the Laws of Nature : Bur 
if you are one, who by Living will do very preat 
Service to the Republick, or perhaps ro the Society 
of Mankind in general, and for that only reaſon take 
ſomething from another ; 'tis an Action thar isnot to 
be found much fault with. Bur in all other Caſes, 
every Man's bound to bear his own Misfortunes, 
rather than to get quit of 'em by Wronging his 


Neighbour. Youll fay then, Is nor it more con- 


trary to Nature, To Cover or Seize what belongs to 4- 
nother, than to be in Sickneſs, or Want, or any ſuch 
Evil? Yes ; but withal "tis as contrary to Nature, to a- 
bandon a!l Care of the publick Intere#t ; for 'tis a piece 
of Injuftice : © From whence it follows, Thar an 
honeft, prudent and valiant Perſon, whoſe Death 
would bring a great Diſadyantage on the Publick, 


may 


Body or Fortune, but of Mind too, (7. e. than any other View 
cnceye only thoſe, which are Offences againſt Juſtice as wel 
as it (elf. 

* *Tis true the Laws of Nature, or Right Reaſon, forbid 
Men to take away ought from another, for their own Ad- 
vantage; for it would be the Ruipe and DiſſeJution of So- 

ciety, 


— 
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may take from an idle and uſeleſs Citizen, ſuch 
things as are neceſſary for rhe Maintenance of Life, 
wirhour any Offence againſt rhe Laws of Nature ; 
which aim at the Preſervation and Intereſt of the 
Publick : provided that he don't make the Love of 
himſelf, and Conceir of his own more than ordina- 
ry Merits, an occaſion of Injuring and Opprefſing 
others. For he'll perform bur the Durics which Ju- 
ſtice require of him, by thus raking care to be ſer- 
viceable to the Publick, and upholding thar (which 
I am often forc'd ro mention) vertat Sociery be- 
rween all Mankind. As for the Queſtion propos'd 
about Phalaris, 'tis eafily anſwer'd : For Tyrants 
aren'r Members of Human Sociery ; bur rather its 
greateſt and moſt peftilent Enemies ; nor 1s it un- 
narural, if ir lie in one's power, to Rob that Man, 
whom 'tis even a Virtue and a Glory to Murder. 
And 'rwere heartily ro be wiſh'd, Thar this whole 
deſtructive and impious Race, were utrerly baniſh'd 
and excluded from amongſt Men. Juſt as we cut 
off thoſe Members of rhe y, which have gor no 
longer either Bloud or Spirits in 'em, and ſerve but 
ro infect and corrupt the reſt ; ſo ſhould thoſe Mon- 
ſters, which under the Shape and Outſide of Men, 
conceal all the Savageneſs and Cruelry of Beaſts, 
be cur off, as it were, and ſeparated from the Body 
and Society of Mankind. * Of much the ſame Na- 
- rure 
ciety, which they eſpecially defire to maintain : Bur if it 
ſhould at any time chance ſo to happen, that the doing of a 
Damage to any third Perſon, ſhould be neceflary to the Sup- 
port and Maintenance of that Society, then the doing it is 
not only allow'd, but commanded by the Law of Nature. 
f Theſe Words ſhew what has been the Drift and og = 
of his Diſcourſe from chap. 4. [ See there Note *.] wiz. To 
ſhew how we ſhould determin our ſelves in thoſe particular 


Caſes, where the Knowledge of our Duty depends fo much 
upon Times and Circumſtances; as in the Inftance there gi- 


. ven of — a Tyrant, tho' a familiar Friend. He now 


takes again the Thread of his Diſcourlc, 
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rure are all thoſe Queſtions, in which the Know- 
ledge and Underſtanding of our Duty, depends up. 
on the Knowledge of Times and Circumſtances. 


CHnaP, VIL 


Cicero wil! finiſh what Panzrius left imperfeF. Al 
his Deciſions taken from this Principle, That Ho- 
neſty alone, or at leaft chiefly, is defireable for 
its own ſake. The true Meaning of Panztius, in 
making Profit and Honeſty be compar d with one a- 
norner. 


I Believe then Panetius would have diſcours'd up- 

on ſuch things as theſe, bur that ſome Accident, 
or perhaps other Buſineſs, pur a top ro his Deſigns. 
However there are Preceprs enough laid down in 
his former Books, to reſolve all Scruples and Doubts 
concerning 'em ; from which we may learn, What 
that « which is Wicked, and therefore to be. avoided ; 
and whart that, which therefore is not ro be avoided, 
becauſe nor at ſuch Times, and in ſuch Caſes wick- 
ed. Bur fince I am going (as it were) to crown ® a 
Work, which was left imperfect by the Author of 
ir, tho' wanting bur lirtle of bein kepughe ro Per- 
fe&tion ; I ſhall follow the Method of the Geometri- 
cians: And as they don't uſe ro demonſtrate every 
thing, bur demand to have ſome things allow'd 'em 
before-hand, by the help of which they more eaſily 
explain and demonſtrate their Defigns: fo I de- 
mand of yon, Son Mark, if you can, ro grant me 


this following Poſtulatum, That nothing # deſirable 


for . 


* He means Panetiur's Work about Duties, which (as be- 
fore was obſery'd) he left imperfect : and Cicero in this Book 
deligns to add, what Panetius either would not, or for ſome 
reaſon could not finiſh. > For 


——_ 
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for it ſelf alone, but that which x Hone#t : Or however, 
; if Þ Crazippms won't permit you ro do that ; yer at 


leaſt, I am ſure, you muſt grant me this which fol- 
lows, That Honeſty s deſirable for its own. ſake, above 
all things in the World : Either of the two is ſufficient 
for my Purpoſe, and the one is probable as well as 
the other, and © nothing elſe beſide them is ſo upon 
this Subject. And here in the firſt place we muſt 
do Right to Pan.ctius : who does not lay, (as indeed 
he ought not) Thar char, which x Profitable, could 
ever be contrary to that, which is Honeſt ; but on- 
fy chat, which has rhe appearance of fuch. And he 
often avows, That nothing is Profitable, but thar 
which is Honeft ; and, That whatever is Honeſt is 
at the ſame time Profirable : and declares their O- 
pinion, who firſt made a difference berween thoſe 
rwo, to be the greateſt Evil rhar ever yer ſpread it 
ſelf abroad amongſt Men. Therefore when he 
ſpeaks of a Contrariery between them, he means 
an appearing, and nor a real one ; which he there- 
fore lakd down for one of the Heads of his Diſ- 
courſe, not as tho' 'twere lawful for Men ever to 
give Profit the Preference before Honeſty ; bur only 
that they might be able. ro determin themſelves 
arighr, if theſe two at any time ſhould ſeem to. in- 
tertere and be inconſiſtent with one another. This 
Part therefore, which he has omitted, I ſhall now 
ſupply ; not with any borrow'd Afiftance from o- 
thers, bur purely (as we ſay) by my own Strength. 
For I never had any thing come to my Hands up- 
on this Subject, thar I could any ways approve of, 

fince rhe rime of Panetius, | 


d For being a Peripatetick he could only allow that, which 
immediately follows, That Honeſty is much the mo#f? deſirable 
Good: not, That *tis the only one, which was the Stoick Opi- 
gion. 

, So z. Not the Opinions of Epicurus, Hieramymus Rhodi- 
K, XC. 


CHAP, 
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CHaapP, VIII. 

What we ought to do, when any thing preſents it ſeif 
under the appearance of Profit. Proof that what- 
ever i Profitable muft alſo be Honeft, and whatever 
# Hone#t mutt alſo be Profitable. The contrary O- 
pinion the great Source of all Wickednefi. Infamy a 
certain Puniſhment of Villany. 'Ti a Wickedneſi 
even to deliberate whether Profit ſhould be preferr'd 
before Honeſty, or not. Nothing to be done out of 
hopes of being conceal'd, 


WW Henever 2 therefore any thing comes in our 
View, which carries the appearance of Profit 

along with it, we can't but immediately be ſome- 
what affected with ir: Bur if, upon taking a nearer 
View, we find there is any thing Baſe and Diſho- 
neſt, in that which appcar'd to be Profitable ar firſt, 
'tis our Dury ro reject it : Which is not to deprive 
us of whar is really Profirable, bur only to ler us un- 
derſtand, That nothing Ditſhoneſt can poſſibly be 
ſuch. Now if nothing » be fo contrary ro Nature 
as Baſeneſs, and nothing ſo aprecable ro Nature as 
true Profir, (which is certainly ſo ; for ſhe always 
deſires 


* Having laid down his ow That ways 4 is the on- 

Iy, or art leaſt chief Good : He proceeds now to draw ſome 
Concluſions from it ; as firſt, That however a thing may car- 
»y the uy, wokage-- of Profit along with it, yet it is to be rejett- 
ed if it have any o—_— in it : becauſe it would deprive 
us of our Virtue or addy, which is our greateft, it not 
fole Good ; and CIT Aowever it may bring us Ri- 
ches, Pleaſures, &c. muſt be realy unprofitable. For *tis 
impoſſible there ſhould be any Profit, where the Loſs is Ho- 
nelty. 

b He ſhews that, Whatever is trucly Profit able muft be Ho- 
neft alſo; fince Profit and Diſhoneſty (being one of *em con- 
 trary, and the other agreeable to Nature) can never meet 

both in the ſame Action: and therefore in rexCting ay 

ickes 


— 
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defires what 1s Righr, and Becoming, and Confi- 
ſtent with it ſelf, and abhors the contrary) ther: ir 
neceſſarily follows, That whatever 1 Profitable can 
ne're have any Baſeneſi, or Diſhoneſty annex'd to it. 
Again, < If we were born for Virtue or Honeſty, 
and this be the only defirable Good ; (as 4 = 
would have it) or at leaft ſo much more, ſo, than 
ey ry thing elſe, as to outweigh all that can be pur 
in the Scale againſt ir ; (which was Ariftorle's Opi- 
nion) it muſt certainly follow, That Honeſty's the 
only, or however the greateft Good : Now whate- 
ver is Good muſt certainly be Profitable ; from 
whence ir follows, That whatever s Honeft muft al- 
ſo certainly be Profitable. *Tis a villanous Error of 
ſome naughty Men therefore, when any thing ſtrikes 
em with an appearance of Profit, to ſeize it imme- 
diately and enjoy it as ſuch, without ever confider- 
ing its relation to Honeſty. Hence come Aſſaſſi- 
nations, Poyſoni and making of falſe Wills : 
Hence Stealing,Embezling the Publick Monies,Plun- 
dring and Opprefling both Citizens and Confede- 
rates : Hence the unſ{ufferable Power and Inſolence, 
which ſome Men exerciſe, who are grown too 
great for the reſt of their Citizens : In fine, Hence 
Ambition, and the Defire of Rule, have produc'd 
their moſt curſed and deplorable Effects, even in 
free Commonwealths ; than which nothing can 
be thought of more odious and dereſtable. For 
Men look upon the fancied Advantages of _— 

ro 


Riches or Kingdoms, ec. when accompany*d with Diſho- 
neſty, we don't reject what is realy our Intereſt, but only 
that which appears to be ſo. 

* Having ſhewn that, Whatever is Profit able muit alſo be 
Honeft ; he here ſhews back again, That what ever is Hoe? 
mutt alſo be Profitable ; upon which two Propoſitions all this 

ook is grounded. 

_* Founder of the Stoick Se ; ſirnam'd Cittiens, from Git- 
tun, a Townin Cyprus, where he was born. x 
* ip 
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thro' a falſe Perſpective ; bur as for the Puniſhment 
appendant to 'em, (I don't mean of the Laws, 
which they frequently break rhro' ; but of Baſc- 
neſs and Diſhoneſty, which is much the more grie. 
vous) that, 1 fay, they never ſo much as think up- 
on at all.. Such People rherefore are impious and 
abominable, and deſerve ro be excluded from all 
Society, who deliberate with themſelves, and make 
i Matter of Doubr, Whether they ſhould chooſe 
what they ſee to be Honeft, or wilfully commit 
what rhey know to be a Villany. For the y 

making a Queſtion of ſuch a thing is Crimigal 
tho' one ſhould nor proceed fo far as ro Execution, 
Thoſe rhings therefore ought nor to be deliberated 
ar all upon, where the very Deliberairon is Scar- 
dalous and Diſhoneſt. © And whene're we do de- 
liberate upon any kind of Subject, we ſhould nevet 
do any thing out of Hope, and Expectation, that 
our AI will be conceal'd : ON we ought to 
rake this as a conſtant Maxim, if we pretend to 
have made any progreſs in Philoſophy, That tb 
we could hide from the Eyes of all Men, and even 
the Gods themſelves, whatever we go about ; yet we 
ſhould be careful to abſtain from the Vices of Covetouſ- 
n?fi and Injuſtice, of Laſciviouſneſi and Incontinency. 


_* He now proceeds to a ſecond Concluſion, drawn from 
his general Principle laid down, which is, Never to wentur! 
pon any thing that's I], out of Hopes of being conceal'd: For 
it Diſhoneſty be of it ſelf the greateſt Evil, *tis not the being 
conceal'd that can make it otherwiſe. This he illuſtrates by 
an excellent Fable, taken out of the ſecond Book of Plati 
de Repub. toward the beginning. 


CHAP. 
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aſc. CnaPt DE 


9g He illuſtrates his Rule laid down in the former Chapter 

af with the Story of Gyges, taken out of Plato. He 

wr Sſhews himfelf a Villain, who acknowledges he would 
do wickedly, if he could with Secrecy, 


Oole : SEE | 
O this purpoſe Plato brings in that remarkable 
o_ T Story of ® Gypes: A Gaping in the Earth being 
al made by reaſon of ſome violent Showers, asthe Story 
ion MI ©115 us, Gyges went down into the hollow of it, and 
found there lying a brazen Horſe, with a Door in his 
an  £©4e- This he open, and looking in, diſcover'd a 
"= dead Man's Body, of an unuſual bulk, with a Rin 
of Gold upon one of irs Fingers. This he pulls o 
ha 22d putsirupon his own Finger; and then coming up, 
goes and joyns himſelf to the reft of the Shepherds ; 
(for he was herd ro the King at that time.) 
i Here he obſerv'd, Thar rarning the Stone to- 
oof ward the Palma of his Hand, he became inviſible to 
every body elſe, tho' others did not become ſo ro 
him ; and that upon turning it to irs proper place, 
7 he immediarly became viſible again, as before. 
" B Making uſe therefore of this lucky Opporruniry, he 
found our a way to enjoy the Queen, and by her 
rr: M affiftance ro Murder the King, his Lord and Ma- 
For fter, and to make away thole, who might prove 
"> any hindrance or ſtop to his Deſigns ; nor could a- 


an ny one poflibly ſee or diſcover him in any of _ 
illa- 


* He was aFriend and Favorite to Candaules, King of Ly- 
dia, who having an extraordinary beautiful Wite, ' was con- 
tinually bragging of her, and would needs have Gyges look 

P, upon hernaked. At which the Queen was fo provok'd,as that 
ſhe perſwaded Gyges to murder Candanules ; which he did, 
and obtain'd both his Wife and Kingdom after him. His per- 
forming this with very great Eaſe by the Wite's Aſſiltance, 
gave Plato occalion to invent this Fable. 
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Villanies ; ſo that he quickly, by the help of this 
Ring, from a; ſimple Shepherd became King of 
Lydia. Now had a truly Wiſe Man had the keep. 
mg of this Ring, he would nor have thought him. 
ſelf ever the more priviledg'd ro be guilry of any 
Action thar is wicked or dereſtable : For good Me: 
defire ro be Virtuons and Honeſt, and not to be 
Secret, thar ſo they may Sin withour Danger. Ard 
here ſome Philoſophers, Men of more Honeſty, than 
Acureneſs or Subrilry, cry our, That this Story of 
Plato's & a meer Fifion : As tho' he had ſaid either 
that it really was, or indeed could be done, No; 
the Meaning and Deſign of this Example of Gyye:, 
and the Ring, is this: Suppoſe you could do.any 
diſhoneſt Action, for the gratifying a luſtful, c& 
vetous or ambitious Defire, ſo as that no one my 
could either know or ſuſpect ir, but both Gods a 
Men muſt be kepr perfectly in Ignorance ; whe- 
ther in ſuch caſe, would you do i, or no* 4, 
but, ſay they, this is an impoſſible Caſe : tho' "tis not 
perhaps ſo impoflible neither : Bur that which I as 
'em is, What they would do, ſuppoſing that peſſible, 
which they deny now to be ſo? The manner of their 
Arguing is ſomewhat odd and illiterate ; for they 
Real deny the Poflibiliry of it, and thar they will 
ftand ro; not it ſeems, underſtanding what the 
Force and true Import of this Suppoſition is. For 
when we put the Queſtion to 'cem, Whether they 
would do ſuch an Action, or not, /uppeſing they 
could conceal it ? we don't ask 'em, Whether they 
can conceal it, or not 2 bur pur 'em, as 'rwere, to rhe 
Rack or Inquiſition ; that ſo, if they fay the 
would gratiae ſuch Defires upon afſurance of Impu- 
niry, we may know 'em to be Villains by their own 
Confeſſion * "om if they deny ir, they may be forc'd 
ro grant, that eyery baſe and diſhoneſt Action, 1s, 
barely as ſuch, ro be ſkun'd and detcſtcd. Bur to 
re- 


Few 
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this Y cerurn ro our Purpoſe, from which we have di- 


\ be CHAP, X, 


Ard I Several Caſes, wherein Men doubt, whether that which 
han _— to be Profitable be not Honeft. The Caſe of 
y f W Brutus baniſhing Collatinus ; of Romulus mur- 
ther dering hy Brother Remus. Men may do what's 
No; WW for their own Advantage, provided they do no Inju- 
ge, i ry to another. An excellent Saying of Chryſippus 
any i ro that purpoſe. -How far a Man may honeſtly, and 
C0-W ought ro go, upon a Friend's Account : Illuſtrated 
=_ by the Example of Damon and Pinthias, two lo 


wing Friends. 


4), * TP Here ently happen a great many Caſes, 
T which iſturb Mens 2 Minds, and (4 'em in- 
a%k YI ro ſuſpence, by the ſhew of ſome Profir which they 
'ble, © ſeem ro contain in 'em. Nor when Men deliberate, 
heir © Whether they ſhould leave and abandon their Ho- 
hey I nefty, for the ſake of any Profir, be ir never fo 
Will prear - (for thar's a peice of Wickedneſs, as was be- 

ore obſerv'd) but, Whether that Action, which ap- 
For I pears ro be Profitable, mayn'r ſafely be done whth- 
w out tranſgrefling againſt Honeſty, Ir __ not 
FILE) ecm 


rhe * He has ſhewn in the two laſt Chapters, That when an 
hey My Aftion is cerra;nly Diſhoneft, 'tis impious to deliberate whe- 
wn. WM ther we ſhall doit, or not; or to hope for Secreſie, that ſo 
PU we might do it without Danger ; whatever ſeeming Prof, 
wn IF ſuch as Kingdoms, &c. it may bring along with it. He 
-c'd I now proceeds to derermin ſome Caſes, wherein 'tis doubred 
is whether the Action be Honeſt, or not. As fir, The deſire of 
| Honour, Empire, &c. is apt to blind Peoples Eyes, and either 
make *em in ſui{pence about the Juſtice of an Action ; as in 
re- I the Caſe of Brutus : or even AQ plainly contrary to Juſtices 
and Conſcience, as Romulus did, > The 
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ſeem honeſt in Þ Brutus, for Example, to depoſe 
Collatinus his Brother-Conſvl from his Office ; whoſe 
Wiſdom and Conduct he himſelf had made uſe of 
in Expelling the Kings. Bur ſince the chief Men 
in the Government had fo orderd, Thar the Kin- 
dred of © Syperbus, and very Name of the Tarquins, 
ſhould be baniſh'd the Ciry, and no Marks or Foot. 
ſteps be fufter'd ro remain of Monarchical Govern- 
ment ; 'rwas not only Profitable, thus ro conſult 
for the Safery of his Country, but ſo Honeſt too, 
as that Co/atinus himſelt oughr joyfully to have ac- 
wieſc'd in it. That which was Profitable there. 
ore prevail d, becauſe 'rwas Honeſt withal ; which 
had it not been, it could never have been Profitable. 
I can't ſay the ſame in relation to 4 that King, by 
whom this Ciry was firſt founded : For a bare 
ſhew of Profit gor the better over him, when he 
imbrew'd his Hands in the Blood of his own Bro- 
ther, becauſe ir ſeem'd more Profitable ro Reign by 
himſelf, than in Conjunction with another : He 
broke all the Ties both of brotherly Aﬀection and 
common Humanity, for the obtaining of an End, 
| which 

b The firſt Conſul of Rome, after the Expulſion of Kin 
Tarquinius Superbus. L. Tarquinixs Collatinus was his Col 
legue, who had been Husband to Lecorerin, and affiſting to 
Brutus in Expelling the King. However Colatinus, upon 
the Senate's commanding it, was depriv'd of his Conſulſhip, 
and expell'd the City by Brutus, only becauſe he was of the 
Name and Family of Tarquinius Syperbus. See Livy, and 
Platarch's Poplicola. | 

© Thelaſt King of the Romans, ſo call'd for his Pride and 
Haughtineſs. He was expell'd his Kingdom by Brutus, &c. 
and at laſt dy'd in Exile. 

* Romulus the Founder of Rome. The Hiſtorians gene- 
rally tell us, That as he was building the Walls of his City, 
his Brother Remus (who himſelf was founding a City juſt by) 
came to {ee his Work ; and leaping with Scorn = Con- 
tempt over his new Wall, was murder*'d by Romulus for that 
Aﬀront. But Cicero, it ſeerns, thought there was ſomething 
more in it, viz. That he might Reign alone. 


AY 
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which appear'd to be Profitable, and yet really was 
not ſo. He pretended however, for a ſhew of Ho- 


reſty, that Twas done 'to revenge an Aﬀrecnt of his 


Brother's, who leapr with Contempr over his new- 
raisd Wall ; a frivolous Excuſe, and if true, not 
uſcient ro ſerve his turn: By his Favour there- 
fore, whether © Q:irinus or Romutns, T can't but think 
he did a very ill Action. Not thar Men are bound 
0 be careleſs of their own'Intercfts, or to parr with 
thar ro orhers, which rhemſelves ſtand in need of ;; 
but ev'ry one may do what he thinks for his own 
Advantage, provided it be no Injury or Prejudice ro 
anorher Perſon. f Chryſippus, amongſt a great many 
rery good Sayings, has rhisone in particular : © He 
© that's running a Race ought to ſtrive and endea- 
* your, ſays he, as much as he is able, ro ger be- 
* fore Its Antagoniſt ; bur muſt not trip his Heels 
©* up, or thruft him afide with his Hands : So in 
* Life 'ris allowable, that every one ſhould ger whar 
© is uſeful and convenient for his comfortable Sub- 
* fiftence, bur 'ris nor ſo ro take it away from orher 
* People. # Bur 'tis no where more difficult ro keep 
to one's Dury, than in the Aﬀair of Friendſhip : For 


as 


* A Name given by the Romans to Romulus, after he was 
{uppos'd co be taken up into Heaven, and enrolVd in the num- 
der of the Gods. 

f AStoick Tg, one of the chief Upholders of that 
&t, Scholar of Cleanthes, ſo famous for Logick as that 
'twas uſually ſaid, If the Gods were to make uſe of Logick 
would be that of Chry/ippus. Cicero often quotes him, and 
lays, He was a Man of a ſharp Wit, and very curious in all 
Hiſtory. He left Seven Hundred Volumes, of which Three 
Hundred were Logick behind him, which are all loſt. The 
Athenians had ſo great 2 Value for him, as that they put up 
his Statue in a place of their City calPd Ceramicus. 

5 As People may ſometimes be drawn to do wickedly 
for the ſake of Honour, Reigning alone, &*:. ſo may they 
alſo for the ſake of a Friend: concerning which be gives one 
ſhort and excellent Rule; Newer to prefer, &c. "a 
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as not to do every thing that one handſomly can, for 
the fake of a Friend ; ſo ro do any thing thar's Baſe 
or Diſhoneft, are borh of 'em equally contrary to one's 
Dury. But there's one very ſhort and yer cafie Rule, 
which may ſerve to direct us in all Caſes of this 
nature; and 'ris this, Never to prefer that which 
only ſeems Profitable, ſuch as Honours, Riches, Plea. 
ſures, and the like, before a Kindneſs to a Friend : 
bur never ro do any thing for the ſake of a Friend, 
thar's an Injury to the Publick, or a Breach of one's 
Oarh, or other folemn Engagement: For whoever 
does this, 'tis impoſlible he ſhould ever be a good 
Man. Should ſuch a one therefore be Judge in his 
Friend's Cafe, he wonld not by any means be bi- 
afs'd in his Favour, but would wholly lay afide the 
Perſon of a Friend, as ſoon as he took upon him 
thar of a Judge, Perhaps he might do ſo much for 
Friendſhip ſake, as to wiſh that his Friend may 
have the juſter Cauſe ; and allow him as long time 
ro ſpeak for himſelf, as Þ the Laws will permir of: 
bur when he's to give in his Sentence ! upon Oath, 
he'll rhen remember that he calls God ro Witneſs, 
that is, (I conceive) his own * Soul and Conſcience, 
the divineſt rhing that God has granted ro Man, 
'T'is a good Cuſtom therefore we have receiv'd from 
our Anceſtors, if we did but obſerve ir, of Deſiring 
the Judge zo be as favourable to us, as by Oath will 
permit him, The meaning of which Requeſt is no 


more 


> For there was a Law amongſt the Ramany, allowing the 
Plaintiff but ſo many Hours to ſpeak in; and the Defendant 
one more. 
i For the Judges among the Romans were {worn always 
ro Judge impartially, * : 
For the Soul or Conſcience, accordingtothe Ancients, 1s 
nothing but a kind of God in us, and the Voice of one is in- 
deed the Voice of the other. Hence Plato call'd all wicked 
Men a90, Atheifts, for ating in oppoſition to their Reaſon 
and Conſcience, that is, to the God dwelling within ary 


C 
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more _ = Anon wr d _ po for us, as I 
jaſt now ſaid mighr very honeſt doneþy a Jud 
- his Friend. For if Men —_ wet oa 4 yn 1 
ry thing preſently, that their Friends ſhould defire 
ot 'em ; fach Agreements as theſe oughr to be count- 
ed nor Friendſhips, bur dangerous Conf, iracies. I 

ak here only of the ordinary ſort of Friendſh S; 
for | in rhoſe which are found berween perfe 
Wiſe Men, there can be no danger of any och 
thing. ® Damon and Pinthias, two of Pythagoras's 
Followers, were fo cloſely unired ro one another in 
their Aﬀections, that when Di:-nyus the Sicilian 
Tyrant had appointed a time wherein one of 'em 
ſhould die, and rhe Parry condemn'd had beg'd a 
few Days reſpire, wherein he might provide for his 
Children and Family, and recommend 'em ro Some- 
body, who would rake care of 'em after his Death ; 
the other deliver'd up himſelf in his ſtead, volun- 
tarily to die in the room of his Friend, if he did not 
accordingly make his Appearance. The Priſoner came 
back at rhe Day appoinred, in order ro his Execution : 
which the Tyrant perceiving, was ſogreatly amaz'd 
at their extraordinary Faithfulneſs, as to defire he 
mighr be admitred a third Man in their Friendſhip. 
In Friendſhip therefore, when that which ſecms Pro- 
fitable comes into comperition with that which is Ho- 
ne/t, the latter ſhould always be preferr'd before the 
former : bur Fairh and Religion ſhould be preferr'd 
before Friendſhip, whenever it demands any thing 
thar is nor reconcilable with Virtue and Honeſty, 
Which one Rule, if bur carefully arrended to, is 
ſufficient for the Purpoſe we are now upon ; which 
s to diſcover, upon every occaſion, what are thoſe 
Duties which Friendſhip requires of us. 


| Becauſe Men of perfe&t Wiſdom will never deſire any 

thing, but what is Honeſt and Reaſonable, one of another. 
= A famous pair of Friends, and often mention'd-as ſuch 
dy ancient Writers. Ste Valer. "7 Plutarch, Ov. 
H A P. 
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” CRAT. XL 


In the Management of Publick Affairs, the appearance 
of Profit makes Men relinquiſh Honeſty. Several 
Examples of it. Examples of the contrary, when 
the appearance of Profit xs rejefed for the ſake of 
Honeſty. 


x THe appearance of Profit is alſo an occafi 

in publick Afairs, of making falſe Steps, a 
doing ſeveral things that are contrary to ”Dury, 
Thus our Fathers, for Inſtance, did ill in deftroy- 
ing and razing of Corinth. The Athenians yet worle 
in making an Order, Thar the People of » &gina 
ſhould all have their Thumbs cur off becauſe they 
were powerful with their Navies .at Sea, This, 
no queſtion, was thought a profitable Decree ; for 
/Egina ſeem'd to threaten their Port Pir.cum, by 
reaſon of irs nearneſs : But nothing can truely be 
Profitable, thar's' Cruel ; for rhe Nature of Man, 
which we ought ro follow as the Guide of our 

Actions, of all things in the World is moſt op 
fire ro Cruelty. Thoſe do ill likewiſe, who ba- 
niſh all Strangers, and forbid 'em the City ; as* 
Pennus did in the preceeding Age, and 4 Papius but 
late- 


* Having ſhewn how far the Love of Empire, Friends, 
Cc. draws particular Men from their Duty : he now goes 
to ſhew, How whole Republicks have been drawn to what 
is ill, by the appearance of ſome pretended Profir. 

b Alirtle Iſland in the Sinus Saronicus, almoſt over-againſt 
'the Pireum, a Port of Athens, ſomewhat diſtant from the 
Ye but joyn'd to it by a mighty Wall, built by Them- 

ocles. 

© M. Junius Penmus , a Tribune of the People a-out the 
Year of Rome 657. *Tis quotcd by ſome under th: /Name of 
Lex Perronia. | 

* C. Papits, Tribune of, the People 4n. U. C. 658, rwo 
Years before Cicero was ul. 
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ately. For tho' 'tis bur fair, that he who's no Ci- 
tizen ſhould not have the Priviledges of thoſe who 
are ; (which was made into a © Law by two ve- 
ry wiſe Conſuls, viz. Craſſus and Seevola) yer 
wholly ro exclude 'em from having any thing tro 
do rhere, * is plainly againſt the Dictares and Laws 
of Humaniry. And as thete things are bad in the 
Government of a State, ſo nothing's more ſplendid 
and glorious on the other hand, than for thar, 
which appears to be the Intereſt of the Publick, to 
be rejected in the compariſon with Juſtice and Ho- 
neſty. Our own Commonwealth can abundantly 
ſupply us with 8 Examples of this nature, as on o- - 
ther occaſions, ſo more eſpecially in the ſecond Pu- 
nick War : when after the loſs of that faral Day 
at Canne, it ſhew'd more courage and bravery of 
Reſolution, than ever it had done upon the great- 
eſt Succeſſes. There was not any fign of Faint- 
hearredneſs ſeen, nor ever any mention of Peace 
ohice heard of : fo great is the glory and brightneſs 
of Honeſty, as rhar it utrerly overwhelms the ap- 
pearance of Intereſt, Þ» "The Athenians knowing 
they ſhould never be able ro reſiſt the Perſians, re- 
ſolv'd by conſent to abandon their Ciry, and car- 
rying their Wives and their Children to i Troezene, 
to defend by Sea the Liberrics of Greece: and when 
one Cyrfilus rry'd to perſuade 'em nor to leave their 
| Ci- 

* In the Year of Rome 658, call'd, Lex Licinia & Mucia. 
Sze Note on chap. 17. of this Book. 

* This is true, provided thoſe Strangers live peceably un- 
der the Government, and no ways prejudice or endanger the 
State ; for then to let*em live there is a thing imnox/2 utilit a- 
tis : Otherwiſe there are ſevera+ Caſes, wherein tis allowa- 
ble to expel Strangers from a City. 

s Some Examples of the contrary PraCtice, of thoſe that 
wovld not ſuffer a ſeeming Advantage to make them do any 
thing contrary to their Duty. ; 

b See Plutarch's Life of Themiſtocles. 

i A City of Peloponneſus, in —_ with the >” 

N2z > At 
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Ciry, bur receive Xerxes into it, they rook him and 
fon'd him. Not but that the Man would have 
drawn 'em to a thing, which was ſeemingly Profita- 
ble : burrhar ſeeming Profit was really none art all, 
being - contrary to Honeſty, Themiſtocles, * after 
that notable Victory in the Perſian War, rold all the 
People in a general Aſſembly, Thar he had rhought 
of a thing, which might prove of great Uſe and 
Advantage to the Publick, bar which rwas not con- 
venient that every body fhould know of : where- 
upon he defir'd they'd appoint him ſome Perſon, 
ro whom he might ſafely communicate it in fe- 
cret. Ariſtides was immediately appointed accor- 
dingly : Themiftocles told him, "Twould be no bard 
matter to fire in private the Spartan Fleet, which was 
laid up at 1 Gytheum ; whereby the whole Power of 
that Republick mutt neceſſarily .be ruin'd. Ariſtides, 
as ſoon as he knew the Bufinefs, went back into 
the Aſſembly, (which was big with ExpeCtation of 
what he had to fay) and ler 'em all know, That 
Themiſtocles's Counſel indeed was Advantagious, but 
by no m2ans Honet or Creditable for the City, The 
Athenians therefore, thinking whar was Diſhoneft 
not to be truly Profitable, rejected immediately 
the whole Propoſal, without having heard fo much 
as whar it was, upon nothing .elſe burt.this Report 
of Ariſtides. How much berrer and more honeſtly 
did they do, than we ; who can ſuffer even Pirates 
ro live free from Moleſtation, and yer demand Tri- 
bure of our ® Confederates and Allies ? 


* At the Iſland Salams, mention'd chap. 18. Book 1. 

! A Port of the Lacedemoni ans, where their Fleet was laid 
np after the famous Battel at Salam. 

= *Tis probable he means thoſe of Marſ-i/llzs, and King 
Deiotarus; whom Ceſar either depriv'd of their Liberty, or 
| made pay great Sums of Money, tor taking part with Pom- 
pey inthe Civil War. 
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Cnav, Xt 


The Opinion, that a thing may be Profitable, the 'tr 
not Hone#t, very pernicious. A Caſe put, wherein 
"tis doubted, Whether that, which feems to be 
Profitable, be Honeſt or no. The Arguments on 

either ſide, of two as, 199 differing in their 
Opinions. The Difference between to Conceal, and 
not ro Tell. The Society of Mankind, how far it 
obliges, 


T Er us lay down this therefore as a ſtanding Max- 

imy That whatever is Diſhoneft can never be Pre- 
fitable : no, not tho' we ſhould arrive at the full prſſ*/- 
fion of all thoſe Advantages, which we propos d to (- 
tain by it. Nay, this very Perſuaſion, Thar a thing 
may be Profitable, tho' 'ti Baſe and Diſhone#t, 18 one 


of the greateſt Misfortunes and Calamities, that 


could ever have happen'd to the Life of Man, * 
Bur there often fall our (as was before obſerv'd) 
ſome peculiar Caſes, wherein that which is Honeſt 
has 4 ſeeming Repugnance with that which is Pro- 
firable ; ſo - ben ir-requires ſome farther Conſidera- 
tion, to know whether rhis Repugnance be certain 
and real, or whether they mayn't be brought ro a 
fair Agreement. To this Head belong ſuch Exam- 
ples as theſe : Suppoſe we, for Inſtance, an honeſt 
Merchanr, when Corn was ſcarce and extreamly 
dear at Rbodes, to bring a large quantity thirher 
from Alexandria ; and withal ro know, That a 
great many Ships, well laden with Corn, were in 


their way thirher from rhe ſame City : Should he - 


tell chis now ro the People of Rhodes, or ſay _— 
0 


* He now = ſevera} particular Caſes, wherein the 
Philoſophers themſelves diſpute ; whether Profit and Honeity 


be oppolite, or not. 
* N 3 Scho” 
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of ir, bur ſell his own Corn art the beſt Rates he 
could > We ſuppoſe him a Virtuous and Honeſt 
Man, and don't here diſcourſe of the Deliberation 
of one, thar would hold his peace if he thought 
were Diſhoneſt ; bur of one, that doubrs wher 
it be Diſhoneſt, or nor. In ſuch fort of Caſes Þ Dz. 
orenes the Baby/mian, 2 Man of great Credit ahd 
ore among the Stoicks, is of one Opinion ; and 
Antipater his Scholar, an extraordinary ſmart and 
ingenious Man, of juſt the contrary, Antipater 
would have every thing be plainly rold, that ſo the 
Buyer might be ignorant of nothing in what he 
buys, that the Seller himſelf knows of : Diogenes 
thinks it enough in the Seller, ro tell the Faults of 
his Goods as far as the Laws require it ; and, as 
for the reſt, tho' ro uſe no Cozening, yer, fince he's 
come with defipn to fell 'em, to get as much Mo- 
ney for 'em as ever he can. Here, may the Mer- 
chanr ſay, I have brought my Corn ; Thave expos'd it to 
ſale ; and ſell it no ow than other People do ; (nay 
perhaps he'll ſay cheaper, there being now a great» 
er quantity, than there was before) and pray where # 
now the Wrong I have done to any Body > Antipater 
argues upon a different Principle : What ſay you, 
(quoth he) are not you oblig'd to do Good to Man- 
kind ; and be ſerviceable to the Society of all Men in 
general 2 © Vere not you born under ſuch an Obligati- 
on? And had not you ſuch Principles ingrafted into 
you by Nature, which 'ti always your Duty to follow and 


obey, 


b Scholar of Zeno the Zidonian, born at Seleucia = Town 
near Babylon, and thence call'd the Babylonian. He was a 
wiſe Politician as well as a Philoſopher; and was ſent by the 
Athenians, with Critolaus and Carneades, to ma- 
nage their Buſineſs with the Roman Senate. Here he 
acquainted with Africanus the Elder, the Wiſe Lelius, 
who all delighted to hear his Leftures, See Cic. de Orat. 
Book 2. = 37. 

* See Book 1. chap. 7, 9. Book 3. chap.s, 6. 
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obey, that your ſingle Intzreft ſhould be the ſame with 
that of all Men ;, and again that of all Men ſhould be 
the ſame with yours * And will you, this notwith- 
ſtanding, conceal from the People what Plenty there is 
yg the knowledge of which might be of ſo great 
Uſe and Advantage to 'em 2 Diogenes perhaps will 
reply upon him thus : 'T one thing to conceal, and 
another not to tell ;- nor can I be ſaid to conceal from 
you now, tho" I don't tell you, what the Nature and 
Eſſence of the Gods is, and what the Happineſs or 
chief Good of Men ; things which 'twould do one much 
more Kindneſs to know, than that Quantities of Corn are 
like to be here ſhortly. But if any thing be Profitable 
for you to hear, 'tis none of my Duty to come and tell it 
you immediately. Nay but you'll find that it is your 
Duty, {may the other reply) if youll picaſe but ro 
remember, That there's ſuch a kind of thing, as a mu=- 
tual Relation, and Society among#t all Men. Well, I do 
remember it ; (may the other reply again) but, I pray 
you, u that Society of ſuch a Nature, as that no Man, 
who lives in it, muft have any thing that's his own? 
If this be ſo, then there's no more ſelling, but we muft 
een give eyery thing away that we have. 


CHAP, XIII 
Another Caſe put, Whether he thar ſells a bad Houſe, 
be oblig'd to tell the Purchaſer 'tis fo > The Ar- 
uments pro and con of Antipater and Diogenes, 
icero's Determination of it, as alſo of that in the 
foregoing Chapter, What 't# properly to Conceal. 


you plainly perceive, that 'ris never once ſaid in 
all rhis Diſpute, Tho' ſuch a thing's nor Hone#, 

yet I'll do it becauſe ts Profitable : bur the ® one fide 
de- 


* Diogenes. 
Nz4 > An- 
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defends the Expediency of it, no farther than 'ti;. 


Honeft ; and the Þ other denies thar ir ought to be 
done, becauſe 'tis not Honeft, Again, Suppoſe a 
ood Man were ro ſelt an Houſe, becauſe of ſome 
ects which he himſelf knows of, tho' others do 
not : Suppoſe ir ro be unhealthy, for Example, but 
eſteem'd quite rhe contrary ; Serpents to annoy all 
rhe Chambers of it, but no body ro know this; 
made of bad Marerials, and ready to fall, but no one 
xo diſcern this except the Owner only : I demand, 
if he ſells this for more than he expected, and don't 
rell the Buyer of theſe ſeveral Faulrs, whether he. 
don't aCt like a Knave and a Villain > Yes undeubt- 
- edly, anſwers Antipater : For what 1 this better, than 
not to ſer a Man right, when he is our of his Way, 
(which at Athens was puniſh'd with publick © Execrati« 
ons) thus to ſuffer the Buyer, as it were, to fall headlong, 
and run thro” a Miſtake into very great Miſchiefs. Nay, 
"ts ſomething worſe yet than not to ſhew a Man his 
Way ; for '11s wilfully and deſignedly to draw him into 
Miſchief. Diogenes on the contrary. vindicates the 
Seller : Pray #4 he force you (ſays he) to buy his 
Houſe, when did he ſo much as adviſe you to it He 
ſer a thing to ſale, which he did not like ; and here 
you have het a thing, which you did like. For if 
thoſe Men, who make it be publiſh'd ro the World, 
Here's a very good Houſe, and very well builr, to be 
ſald ; are not counted D-ceivers, tho' the Houſe be 
not good, nor at all well built ; how much leſi ſhould 
choſe who don's commend their Houſe at all > For 
where-cver the Buyer has the free uſe of by Fudgment, 
what Fraud can there be upon the Seller's part? % And 
if a Man 4 not bound to make good all he ſaid, would you 
| | hawe 

b Antipatey. | 
* A kindof Curſe orExcommunication proclaim'd ſolemn- 


ly by the Prieſts. See Plur. and Corn. 4 Life of Alcibiad. 
* When, for Example, he cauſes it to be publiſh'd, Here's 
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have him make good what he did not ſay? Beſides 
What, I beſeech you, could be more odd and fooliſhs 
than for the Seller to tell the Faults of his own Wares ? 
Or what more ridiculows, than for the Cryer to pro- 
claim by the Proprietor's Order, An infectious, peſti- 
lential Houſe ro be fold? And thus you ſee there 
are ſome doubtful Caſes, in which on the one hand 
Men argue for Honeſty, and on the other are Ad- 
yocates for Profit ; fo far as to ſhew, that 'tis/not 
only Honeft to do that which is Profitable, bur e- 
ven Diſhone#t to neglect and omir it-: And this is 
thar ſeeming Oppoſition we ſpoke of, which often 
falls our berween Profit and Honeſty, © Bur ler us 
now proceed to determin theſe Caſes ; for we did 
not propoſe 'em for meer Queſtion ſake, bur thar 
we might _ 'em a fair Deciſion. I am then of 
Opinion, That rhe Corn-Merchant oughr nor to 
have conceal'd from the Rhodians, nor this Seller of 
his Houſe from the Purchaſers of it, the ſeveral 
things that are mention'd in their Caſes. "Tis true 
not to tell a thing, is noe properly co conceal it ; 


| but not to rell thar, which People are concern'd to 


know, meerly for the ſake of ſome Advantage to 
your ſelf, Ithink x : And there's no body bur knows 
what concealing this ts, and who they are that make 
a Cuſtom of ir : I am ſure nor your plain, ſincere, 
ingenuous, honeſt and good ſort of People ; bur ra- 
ther your ſhifting, fly, cunning, deceirful, roguiſh, 
crafty, foxiſh, jugling kind of Fellows. And muſt 
it not neceffarily be Unprofitable for any Man, to 
lye under this, and a much longer Caralogue, of 
uch black and moſt odious Names of Vices ? 


8 very good Houſe to be ſold 3 he is not bound to anſwer for its 
Goodneſs, if it ſhould prove otherwiſe. : 
* Having propos'd theſe two Caſes, he now proceeds . to 


the Deciſion of 'em ; and thinks the two were bound to te]l 

all ro the Purchaſers ; becauſe- ſuch concealing is a ſhitting, 

ſly, deceitful , &c. and by conſequence an unprofitable 
rick, | 
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CHnaPp. XIV. 
Of thoſe, who are ſo far from telling the Faults of their 


Wares, as that they invent Lies to make 'em ap- 
pear the better. An Example of this kind. A. 
quilius's Definition of Knavery, or Dolus malus, 


Nd 2 if thoſe Men are thus blamable, who keep 

the Faulrs of their things ſecret ; whar ſhall we 
think of thoſe, who add down-right Lying to it ? 
C. Canius, a Roman Knight, one that lov d to be 
pleaſant, and a pretty good Scholar, removing 
to Þ Siracuſe for the ſake of Retirement and not 
— (as he was us'd ro ſay) gave out he 
a mind to buy ſome Gardens, whirher 

he mich invite his Friends and Acquainrance, and 
enjoy their Converſation withour being interrupt- 
ed. This coming abroad, rhere was one Pythiw, 
2 Goldſmith or Banker at Siracuſe, who rold 
him, Indeed he had no Gardens to ſell, bur ſuch 
as he had were at Caniws's Service, if he pleas'd to 
make uſe of 'em, as much as tho' they were his 
own: And withal he defir'd him to come next day, 
and rake a Dinner with him rhere. When Caniw 
had promis'd him ro come accordingly, what does 
he do bur ſend immediately for ſome Fiſhermen, 
(having Intereſt cn by reaſon of his Calling, 
with all forts -of People) and defires 'em the next 
day to fiſh before his Gardens ; giving 'em their In- 
ſtructions 


* Having ſhewn that thoſe who conceal are to blame; he 
proceeds to thoſe whoinvent plain Lies for the ſake of a lit- 
tle ſeeming Advantage ; who muſt needs be much more faul 


ws. The cbief City of the Iſland Sicily, a very pleaſant and 
delightful place; taken by the Roman; under the Condudt of 
Marcellus, in the ſecond Punick War. . 
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ſtructions about what he'd have 'em do. Canius 
came at the.time appointed, and Pythius had pro- 
vided a very ſplendid Entertainment for him : [uſt 
before the Garden, where he could nor bur rake 
notice of it, was a company of Fiſher-boars ; and 
every one of the Men in particular _—_ the Fiſh 
he had caught, and laid 'em down before Pythius. 
How now Pyrhius ! (ſays Canius to him) what all theſe 
Fiſh here ? All theſe Boats? O lack, Sir, (ſays t'other) 
that's no great Wonder ; all the Fiſh that ſupply the 
City mu#t be taken here : thu # their common Water ;; 
none of theſe People could ever live, if it were not 
for my Houſe. Canius immediately was all on fire, 
and beg d of Pythins that he would ſell him the 
Place, He pretended abundance of Unwillingneſs 
at firſt ; bur ar lengrh (ro make ſhorr of it) was 
brought to a Contplencs Canius buys it, rogerher 
with all that belong'd ro ir; and being very Rich, 
and defirous of the Purchaſe, gives as muci for it 
as 'Pythius demanded. Security's given and raken 
for the Money, and the whole Pargain finally 
brought ro a concluſion, The next Day Canius 
invites ſome Acquainrance thirher, and he comes 
himſelf ſomewhar earlier than ordinary ; bur ſces 
nor one of the Fiſhermens Boats there. Herevpon 
he enquires of one of the next Neighbours, whether 
or no that were any Holiday with the Fiſhermen ; 
becauſe he ſaw none of 'em thereabouts, Not that 
I know of, replies the other ; bur they none of 'em 
ever uſe to fiſh here, and therefore I Wonder'd what 
the matter was Yeſterday. This put Canzius into a 
lamentable Frer ; bur how could he remedy him- 
ſelf? © For Aquilivs, my Collegue and familiar 

| Friend, 


© A noble and learned Roman, oftentimes mention'd and 
commended by our Author, whoſe —_— he was in the Pre- 
rorſhip. He was excellently skill'd in the Civil Law, which 
he learn'd of Mic. Scevola, the High-Prieft, There wt no 
108 
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Friend, had nor rhen publiſh'd his Courr-forms a- . 


bour Knavery ; upon which when he was ask'd 
what he meant by the word Knavery, he anſwerd, 
# The making ſhew of one thing, while one's doing 
another : a very perſpicuous and plain Definition, 


as indeed he was a Man very happy at Defining. 


Pyrhius then, and all orhers whatever, that make 
ſhew of one thing, and yer do the contrary, are per- 
fidtious, wicked and' knaviſh Raſcals. "Tis impofit- 
ble thercfore rhat any of their Actions ſhould ever 
be Profitable, when they're under the ſcandal of 
fuch a number of filthy and dereſtable Vices. 


Attion againſt a Man, it ſeems, for this ſort of Knavery be- 
fore his time. The Occaſion of his making theſe Formule 
See in Valer. Max. Book 8. chap. 2. 

' * Theſe words muſt be taken in an ill Sence : For all ma- 
king Shew, &c. is not Knavery,, but only that which 1s 
pyn'd cum Malitia, with an ill of Cheating, &c. 


CHnaAP, XY, 


AT Hypocriſie and Diſſimulation to be taken away. 
Knavery, or Dolus malus puniſh'd by che Roman 
Laws ; and Judgments of Equity. A remarkable 
Ation of Sczvola's. He is not a Wiſe Man, who 
is not Wiſe for his own Advantage ; in what Sence 
egrue. 4 truly Good Man 1 not content with being 
4 Fuft, as the Laws require, A Definition of Ta 
« One, He's very hard to be- found. 


F then this Definition of Aquiliizs be gocd, all 
Hypocrife and Diflimulation muſt be baniſh'd 
from amongſt Men ; ſo that no honeſt Man will be 
guilty of either of 'em, for the ſake of ts. 
el- 
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ſelling to his greater Adyantage. ® Nay this Kna- 
very 3 Gn e has alwa , ol niſh'd _ the 
Laws of the ry : witneſs the XII Tables abour 
the Caſe of Guardianſhip; and Letoriws's Law abour 
the Over-reaching of M:znors. Nay where there was 
nothing of a Law againſt it, 'rwas nevertheleſs pu- 
niſhable in thoſe Judgments of Equity, the Form of 
which was, Ex fide bona agitur, That all things be 
done faithfully and honeſtly. And the ſame ſort of 
words are in all other Judgments x as when a Wife, 
for Example, enters an Action for her Dowry, up- 


, on a Divorce from her Husband, Melius Aquius, 


That things be ſettled better and more equitably : 
when any thing had been mortgag'd and pawn'd 

ro another, Vt inter bonos bene agier, That amon 
honeft Men there be nothing done, but only that whicl 
# Honeft. And could there poffibly be any Knave- 
ry allow'd of in that, where the very Court-form 
was, Melius AEquius, For the better and more equita- 
ble ſetling of things > Or any thing done rhro' De- 
ceir and Roguery, where theſe words are publickly 
read in Courr, Inter bonos bene agier, That among#t 
hone Men there may be nothing done, except that 
which is Honeft 2 Now there's ſomething of this 
Knavery, as Aqui/lus ſays, in all falſe Shews and hy- 
ocunng Prerences: Lying therefore ſhould whol- 
y be baniſh'd from all ſorrs of Buſineſs, and Com- 
merce in the World : Nor ſhonld Sellers bring Peo- 
le ro bid high for their Goods, and enhance their 
rizes ; nor Purchaſers others ro bid under-value, 
and fo bear 'em down lower : but each of 'em, if 
they come to ſpeak about a Bargain, ſhould ſay ar 
_ 


* He proceeds from Natural Honeſty, or the Laws of Right 
Keaſon, to the Laws of the City ; and ſhews that Knavery 
rk puniſhable by thoſe ;. rho? not ins all, yet in ſeveral 


d Mcen- 
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a word what he'll give and rake. Þ Quintus Scevo- 
la, the Son of Publius, going ro buy an Eſtate, defird 
rhe Owner to tell him at one word, what 'rwas he 
muſt have for it : the Seller did ſo; and Scevola 
rold him, He thought 'rwas worth more than what 
he had demanded for it; and accordingly gave him 
a thouſand Crowns over. Now there's no one bur 
will grant this was done like an Hone#, bur they 
will nor allow 'twas like a Prudent Man ; any more, 
than if he had ſold a thing for leſs, rhan he Pp 
have had for ir. Here now, you may ſee, is that 
pernicious Opinion, thus ro make a Diſtinction be- 
tween Prudence and Honeſty. Ennius has a Saying 
ro this purpoſe, That he would not give a Farthing 
for a Prudent Man, that could not be prudent for by 
own Advantage ; to which I am ready ro ſer my 
Hand, if he and I can agree upon one and the ſame 
Meaning of rhe word Advantage. I find that < He- 
caton, a Rhodian Philoſopher, and Scholar of Pane- 
tius, in his Book about Offices, which he wrote to 4 
Q. Tubero, hath laid this down as a Wiſe Man's 
Dury, Firſt to conform tro the Laws, and Cuſtoms, 
and Practiſes of his Country ; and, when he hath 
done that, to make the beſt Improvement he can 
of his Eſtate : fince we ought to ſeek Riches not 
only for our ſelves, bur our Children, Friends, Re- 
lations and eſpecially the Commonwealth ; whoſe 
publick Riches muſt principally conſiſt in the 

Wealth 


d Mention'd before, chap. 32. Book 1. 

© Mention'd again afterwards, chap. 23. He flonriſh'd a- 
bout the Year of Rome 640. All his \ Her are loſt, 

« A noble Roman, Grandſon to Paullus Amilius, and Ne- 
phew to the Younger 4#icanus; belov'd of Lelins, Scewola, 
and all the great Men of that time. He was Hearer of the fa- 
mous Panetius, a Letter of whoſe to him is mention'd b 
our Author ; who often commends him for a Man of Wiſ- 
dom, Induſtry and agg *+ 4 He was a great Admirer of 
the Szoick Philoſophy, which loſt him the Pretorſhip. See 
Orat. pro Murzna, chap. 63. © Fox 
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Wealth and Stock of its particular Members. This 
Man can by no means approve of that Action, 
which I juſt now mention'd of Quinrus Scevola ; 
and there's _— he tells us, thar he'd ſcruple 
ro do for his own Advantage, if it be bur permit- 
red and allow'd of by the Law; © for which I 
think he does nor much deſerve to be thank'd or 
commended. If rhen ro make prerence of that 
which never was, and cunningly to difſemble rhe 
real Truth, be pieces of Knavery ; there are bur 
very few Actions thar are alrogether free from ir : 
And if he alone be an honeſt Man, bo does all 
the Good he can, and does no Injury to any body ; 'ewill 
be no eafie matter to find one in the World. The 
Reſulr of what has been ſaid is this, To be Knaviſh 
and Wicked can neyer be Profitable, becauſe 'ris 
attended with Baſeneſs and f Diſhonour ; and it 
always muſt be Profitable to be Virtnous and Good, 
becauſett always is Honeſt and Creditable. 


* For he that has no more regard to FRO than juſt 
what the Laws of the Publick require; and will ſcruple to 
do nothing, ſo as he can eſcape their Cognizance, can never 
be an Honeſt and Good Man. The Laws and Di&ates of 
Nature and Right Reaſon, not only of the City he dwells 
in, ought to be the Rule of an honeſt Man's Actions; theſe 
being only a Shadow and faint Draught of that perfe& Ju- 
ſice, ro which we are led by the other. See chap. 17. 

f He does not mean that outward Diſhonour, which Men 
draw upon themſelves by their wicked Actions, when they 
come to be known; (for that is avoided when the Action 1s 
conceal'd, whereas even then *tis infamous to be Wicked) but 
he means the inward Reproach of Mens Conſciences, and 
the real Scandal and Diſhonour that it is, for a Man todo 
ſuch things as are unworthy of, and diſagreeable to his 
Reaſon. is follows every wicked Action, tho* kept ne- 
yer ſo ſecret ; and can't be avoided but by living ſuch a 
Life, as becomes the great Rule of our Actions, Reaſon, 
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Cnap, XVL . us 


The Care taken by the Romans, to make the Seller tell be 
the Faults of the thing to be ſold, An Example or il '* 
two of Caſes of thy nature. nt 


q TN the Matter of buying and ſelling Eſtates, 'tis WW 
rovided anwngſt us by rhe Civil Conftituti- I 

ons, Thar he who's the Seller ſhould tell all the I * 
Faults, that he knows of, to the Purchaſer. For I ® 
the XII Tables ordering no more than this, That Il ** 
the Seller ſhould be bound ro make good thoſe Il *? 
Faults, which were expreſly mention'd by word of 
Mouth in the Bargain jz and which whoever deny'd 
was tO pay double Damages : The » Lawyers have Il © 
appointed a Puniſhment for thoſe, who themſelves 
don't diſcover the Defects of whart they ſgll. For Il © 
they ſo decreed, That if the Seller of an Eſtate, t 
when he made the Bargain, did not tell all the Faults 
in particular, that he knew of it ; he ſhould after- | 
wards be bound to make 'em” good to the Purchaſer. 
Titus Claudius Centumalus (to give an Example) had 
a Houſe that ſtood upon the Ce/ian Hill, and hin- 
dred the Augurs as they made their Obſervations 
from the © Capitoline Mount : who therefore gave 
him 


* He proceeds to fome particulae Caſes, wherein Knayery 
was puniſhable by the Civil Laws : Such as are concealing 
the Faults of an Houſe, or the like. 

» For tho' the XII Tables were the Ground and Foundati- 
on of the Roman Law ; yet the Learned by their Interpreta- 
tions, Inferences from em, by their Formnl.e apply'd to par- 
ticular Caſes, or the like ; added a great many new things 
to 'em, which paſs'd for a Rule in Jadgments, as well as 
the XII Tables. 

* For making their Obſervations from the flights of Birds, 
and that many times at a very great diſtance, *rwas neceſſary 
they ſhould have ſome high Place, and that nothing ſhould 
be ia the way to hinder their Proſpect, 


« Son 
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him orders to pull that down, which was ſuch an 


{ hindrance to their Buſineſs. Inſtead of this Claudi- 


us purs a Bill over the Door, That the Houſe was to 
be fold ; and quickly pur it off, P. Calpurnius Lana- 
rius being the Man that bought ir. The Au 

in a ſhort time ſent him the ſame Orders, and he 
accordingly took care to perform them. Bur after- 
wards coming to underſtand, Thar, Claudius had 
nor ſer the Houſe to ſale, rill after he had been or- 
derd by the Augurs to demoliſh ir ; he brought 
in againſt him an Action ar Law, To receive fick 
Satisfattion, as in Conſcience and Equity he was bound 
to make him, Marcus Cato, the Father of him that 
is now living (for as others are diſtinguiſh'd by the 
Names of their Fathers, ſo he that begor this in- 
comparable Perſon ſhould be nam'd from his Son) 
far as Judge in the Caſe ; and gave this Sentence 
upon the whole matter, Thar fince Claudius knew 
this Inconvenience before-hand, and did not diſce- 
ver it when he ſold the Eſtate, he was oblig'd in 
_— tro make it good ro the Purchaſer. He 
judg'd it therefore ro be a part of Honeſty, That 
the Seller ſhould fairly declare to the Buyer, all rhe 


Faults which he knows in the thing to be ſold. 


If then this Judgment were juſt and equitable, nei- 
ther the Merchant that brought the Corn, nor the 
ſuppoſed Seller of the infe&tious Houſe did wel] in 
concealing what either of 'em knew. Bur all rhe 
particular forts of Concealing could gever be taken 
notice of by the Laws of the Ciry ; however ſuch as 
could were very carefully provided againſt. M. 


Marius Gratidianus, a * Kinſman of mine, had ſold 
an 


4 Son of one M. Gratidius of Arpinum, whoſe Siſter was 
Married to Cicero's Grandfather, therefore he calls him his 
Kinſman. He was adopted by M. Marius, Brother of him 
that was ſeven times Conſul. He was afterward kill'd by 
Sya's Order, having been of Maring's Party againſt hi Fa 
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an Houſe to Sergius Orata, which he had bough 
of rhe ſame not many Years before. The Houſc, 
it ſeems, © paid a Duty to Sergius, which Mariw 
never once mention'd in the Bargain. The Buſine(s 3 
came ar laſt ro a Suir in Law, where f Lucius Crafſ. 
ſus rook part with Orata, and f Anthony with Gra- 
tidianus. Craſſus inſiſted very much upon the Law, 
which ſays, That the Seller ſhall make good thoſe 
Faults, which he himſelf knew of, and yet con- 

- ceal'd 'em from the Buyer : Anthony on the other 
fide argu'd for Equity, That Serpius could not but 
know that ' hes m4 th who had ſold rhe Houſe 
himſelf bur a lirtle while before ; and therefore 
whar need was there of telling him of ir > That 
he could nor complain of being any ways rrickd 
upon, ſince he knew very well the condition of 
what he bought. I have bronght you theſe In- 
ftances only ro ler you fee, Thar rh-ſe cunning ſor 
of Men were ne're approy'd of by our Anceſt- 
ours. 


*. A thing in Law is ſaid, Servire alicui, when ſome one 
has a Right of uſing it ſome way, or hindring ſome thing x 
bout it, &*c, As I may be ſaid to have bp Beams upon a 
Man's Houſe or Ground, when I can of Right demand a Way 
thro? it; or hinder from Building higher, &-c. leſt he ſhould Wl 
hinder my ProſpeR. | 
_ © The two famous Orators mention'd above, and brought 
in ſpeaking in his de Oratore; where he mentions this very 
Cauſe. 
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Cnap?P, XVIL 


The different Methods usd by Law and Philoſophy, 
for the rooting out of Knavery. Treachery to ſet up 
Traps, tho' one don't drive the Beaſts into "em. 
How the Law of Nature differs from the Civil. 

' The Excellence of the Roman Civil Laws. The 
Extent of that Expreſſion, Ex fide bona. Knaviſh 
Cunning very different from true Prudence. How 
the Laws provide again#t Fraud in Selling of Slaves. 
Nature forbids one Man to make hs Gain of ano- 
eber's Tgnorance. The ill Effetts of falſe Prudence. 


Ur * the Laws take one way to root theſe Frauds 
out, and Philoſophers another ; the former med- 
ling no further with them, rhan as they break out 
into open Acts, and may (as 'rwere) be laid hold 
on by the Hands of Juſtice: the latrer endeavouring 
to hinderrheir breaking our, and to prevent them by 
Preceprs vf Wiſdom and Reaſon. - carbs rherefore 
requires of us, Thar we do nothing Treacherouſly, 
nothing Deceirfully, nothing meerly by ourward 
Shews and falſe Pretences. Now is it not Trea- 
ny to ſer up a Trap, tho' one does not raiſe and 
purſue the Beaſts into ir ; for the ſimple Creatures 
of rhemſelves will run into it, without being dri- 
ven ? Juft ſo you offer an Houſe to be ſold, be- 
cauſe of ſome Faulrs which you know to be in ir F 
an 


* The Difference between the Laws and Philoſophers, as to 
taking away Wickedneſs, is cheifly this : That thoſe can re- 
ſtrain the outward Actions only, but theſe inform the Mind 
and Underſtanding : thoſe can only puniſh the aftual Crimes 
of Deli , but theſe by informing the Jungment, and 
improving the Reaſon, take care to prevent the miſſion 
of 'em keep Men from Vice out of a Love of Virtue 
hereas the Laws can only terrific them from it by fear of 


w 
Puniſhment, The 
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and put up your Bill, as ir were like a Trap, in 
which ſome unwary ſort of Body will be taken, 
I know that, at preſent, the depravation of Man- 
ners, and prevalence of evil Cuſtom, have made 
this be counted neither Baſe nor Diſhonourable ; 
and that 'tis tolerated by the Laws and Conftiruri. 
ons of the Publick, bur I am ſure 'ris nor tolerated 
by the Laws of Nature. For 'tis ro be confider'd 
{I muſt repeat it again, tho I have already men- 
tiond it a- great many times) that rhere is ſuch a 
thing as Narural Society, which comprehends all 
Men, and ties and unites 'em to one another : 
There's a nearer berwcen thoſe of the ſame Nati- 
on ; and a nearer yet, berween thoſe of rhe ſame 
City. Therefore our Fore-fathers made a diſtin- 
Aion, berween Þ that Law which is common to 
Narions, and that which belongs to each City in 
particular. Whatever we are bound, by the Civil 
Conſtitutions, to do to our Cirizens.; we are © not 
oblig'd, by the Law of Natiens, to do the ſame to 
Strangers : but * whatever we are bound. by this 
latter to dorto others, the ſame we ought todoro our 
<Cirizens alſo : Bur © the Law, which at preſent > 

e 


> The Law of Nations is nothing elſe, but ſome Rules and 
Maxims of the Law of Nature, which Reaſon tells us we 
ought to obſerve, in our Actions and Entercourſe with 2ll 
Men whatever. This is not ſo diſtinit from that of parti 
lar Cities, as tho? this could command any thing contrary to 
the former. No; the Laws of every City muit be allow'd 
by Reaſon, and ſuppoſe it as their Foundation ; bur they de- 
termin ſome things, which Reaſon has left indifferent, a 
deſcend to fome iculars as to Time, Place, &c. whi 
Reaſon does not meddle with. 

© Becauſe the Civil may add, tho? it can add nothing con- 
trary, to thar of Nations. 

.* Becauſe that of Nations is ſtill in force and obliges, not- 
withitanding what the Civil may have added to it. The 
— upon a Foundation does not take away the Founda» 
tion it (elf. 

* The Laws and particular States conſider Men, as _ 
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uſe amongſt-us, is far from being an original Piece, 
immediarely taken from genuinRight and rrue per- 
ſect Juſtice ; 'ris only a+ and faint Repreſen- 
tation of it. However I could wiſh we liv'd up e- 
yen to this ; for 'tis copy'd at leaſt from ſome of the 
beſt Originals, which were drawn from rhe Truth 
and Nature of. the thing. For how excellent is 
that Form in judicial Proceedings, Uri ne, &c. That 
I mayn't be Defrauded or brought to an Inconveni- 
ence, by eraſing to you, and your Honeſty ! And how 
incomparable rhat other, That Honeft Men do no- 
thing, but that which u Hone#t and without Deſign. 
Bur the great Queſtion is, Who they are that are 
Honeft Men ; and whart 'tis to do nothing, but that 
which  Hone#t ! * Q. Sc.evola, I remember, the High- 
Prieſt, was us'd ro ſay, That all thoſe Judgments 


which had Ex fide bona, Faithfully and honeſtly, pur 


into their Forms, were of marvellous Force ; and 
that Faithfully and Honeſtly were of very large Ex- 
tent, and belong'd nor only to Hardſhips, Socteries, 
Truſts and Commiſſions, bur to Buyings, Sollings, Let- 
tings and Hirings, which relate to the Sociery _ 

N- 


they are inthe World, and only regulate their outward Atti- 
ons, ſo-as to preſerve the Peace and Safety of the Publick : 
But thoſe of Nature or Right Reaſon, in the Obſervation of 
which conſiſts the perfeFe#t Juſtice that Men are capable of ; 
conliders Men as they ought to be, and commands all that 
Purity, Smctrity, Oc. that becomes the Perftettion of a Rea- 
fonable Narure ; which is more than the Civil can poſſibly 
co. The Nature of God is the true Standard of genuin Right 
and perte& Juſtice: Right Reaſon, which is taken from the 
Nature of God, is an original Piece ; which, tho* in no 
wiſe equal to the living Standard, is at leaft agreeable to it 
as far as it reaches: The Civil Laws are raken from Reaſon, 
and are only a Copy and faint Repreſentation of it ; howe- 
ver 'twere to be wiſh'd that, ſuch as it is, it were carefully 
follow'd. This is the Sence, in which I take this place. 

* Of whom he ſpeaks chap. 1. of his de Amicitia, and to 
whom he apply'd himſelf for Knowledge in the Civil Laws, 
atter the Death of the other Azycirs, who was Augur, He 
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Entercourſe of Mankind ; and that 'rwas the part 
of an extraordinary Judge, to determin exatdly, 
all theſe Caſes, what one Man ought to make good 
ro another, upon my the bare Principles of Conſci» 
ence and Honeſty ; eſpecially ſeeing Men differ in 
their Judgments abour the greateſt parr of 'em. All 
Craft therefore ſhould utterly be baniſh'd, and that 
knaviſh ſort of Cunning, which would fain indeed 
be counted, bur is the fartheſt from Prudence, of any 
thing in the World : For Prudence confiſts in the 
making a right Diſtintion berween Good and Evil, 
bur this kind of Cunning gives the preference ro 
Evil ; if, at leaft, it be true (as moſt certainly 'tis) 
that every thing 1s Evil, which 'is contrary to Ho 
nefty. Neither is it only in Farmsand Houſes, that 
the Laws of rhe Ciry, which are copied from Nature, 
rake care tro have Cheating and Knavery puniſh'd ; 
bur in Slaves they exclude all Fraud in the Seller : 
For he thar's preſum'd ro know whar the Slave was, 
if he does nor declare whether he be Healthy, a 
Runagare, or apt ro Steal, is anſwerable ro the Buy» 
er, by an Order of the Xdiles : Bur this does not 
hold in the Caſe of 8 an Heir. From whar has been 
ſaid, ir apparently follows, ® fince Nature is the 
Fountain from whence Law is deriv'd, that 'tis a- 
greeable ro the DiCtares and Rules of Nature, rhat 
| no 


was Cof. with L. Licinius Craſſus, An. U. C. 6538, whom he 
call'd awo Sapient ions Conſules, chap. 11.0f this Book. He 
was afterwards killd by Marius's Order in Viſta's Temple: 
Temperantie , prudentieq; ſpecimen (ſays our Author) ante 
achrum Veſte trucidatus eft, &c. Dc N3t. Deor. 

E Becauſe he being newly come to the Eſtate, of which 
Slaves were a part, 1s preſum'd not to know whether they 
are Healthy, Se. or not. 

b That is, The Laws command, that no one ſhould En- 
rich himſelf by Cheating another ; and the Laws are copied 
_ Reaſon ; whence ut follows, that Reaſon commands, 
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no one ſhould endeavour ro make his own Advan- 
tage from the Ignorance of another. i And indeed 
there is no-greater Miſchief in the World, than this 
Wiſdom, Flay ſo nam'd, joyn'd with Baſeneſs and 
Knavery. From this have ariſen innumerable Ca- 
ſes, wherein Profir is ſer up in oppefition to Honeſty : 
For where almoſt is there-a Man to be found, that 
would ſcruple ro Injure and Wrong any other, if 
he could do ir with ſecrefie, and withour fear of 
being punifh'd ? 


i Having ſhewn by a ſufficient number of Inftances, That 
none of theſe Actions can be Profitable, which are contrary 
to ſtrict Juſtice or Honeſty : he now goes on to thoſe Actions, 
which are done under the pretence of Wiſdom and Prudence, 
but indeed are quite contrary to it ; and ſhews theſe alſo 
to be Unprofitable. i - 


PT _ 


CHaP, XVIIL 


An Example of a VWickedneſi committed, when there 


was no Fear of Puniſhment. "Tis a Wickedneſi to 
be a Receiver of ill-gotten Goods, tho' you have no 
hand in the getting 'em. Tix Diſhonef#t to get E- 
ſtates by ſervile Flattery. _— Profit from 
Honeſty the Cauſe of all Miſchiefs. 

HY of 


LE- us try, if you pleaſe, by ſome E 

that nature, wherein the common ſort of Peo- 
ple, perhaps, think there is no Crime : For we don't 
{peak here of ſuch as cur Throats, Poyſon, make 
falſe Wills, Rob or Embezzle the publick Trea- 
ſures; who aren't to be repreſs'd with nothing bur 
Words and philoſophical Diſcourſes, bur muſt be 
vez'd and wearied out with Chains and Impri- 
fonment : But ler us conſider here what is done 
by thoſe, who paſs in the World for Men of Ho- 


nefty 
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neſty and Integriry. A Will rhar was forg'd, of } 
one Minutius Baſilus, a wealthy Perſon, was brought |; 


by ſome People our of Greece into Traly ; who, to 
make ir the more eafily paſs for good , made 
2 Marcus Craſſus and Lucius Hortenſius, the two 
areſt Men art that rime in the CIT, Joint- 
Fieirs with themſelves : who, tho' they ſuſpected 
rhe whole ro be a Forgery, yer having nothing of 
hand in't themſelves, rhey made little ſcruple of 
getting an Advantage by other Peoples Vilany. 
And what then ? was thar ſufficient ro excuſe 'em 
from Fault, That they themſelves had no hand in't? 
Truly I am fully perſuaded nor ; tho” I always lov'd 
Þ one of 'em while he was alive, and don't hate 
the < other ſince he is dead and gone. But when 
Baſilus had deggr d that Marcus Satrius, his Siſter's 
Son, ſhould bear his Name, and had appointed him 
his Heir ; (I nominate him, ſays he, Lord of my Sa- 
bine and Picenian Mannors) was it any ways a juft 
and reaſonable Thing, and not rather an eternal Blot 
upon thoſe times, that ſome principal Citizens 
ſhould have a Man's Eftate, ny Satrius the Heir 
be pur off barely with his Name ? For if he be 
unjuſt, thar don't keep off Injuries from 'any of 
his Neighbours, and defend and protect 'em as 
far as he's able, (as I've ſhewn already in the 4 firſt 
Book) what ſort of Man ſhall we rake him to be, 
who nor only does nor keep off an Injury, bur ra- 
ther on the contrary helps ro promote it > Nay I, 
for my part, am wholly of Opinion Thar Eſtates 
which are lefr Men by true Wills, if gorren by 
| kna- 


* Both mention'd before, ch. 3. Book 1. and ch. 16. Book 2. 
> Hortenſius. 
© Craſſus , whom Cicery by no means lik'd, as ap 
ou the next Chapter, and eſpecially from his fixth Para- 
OX. 
« Chap. 7. 
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F iknaviſh and fſervile Flarteries, not by a real, bur 


rended Friendſhip, are Scandalous and Diſhoneft. 
ur in ſuch kind of Caſes ir often comes to paſs, 
that one thing ſeems Profitable, and another Ho- 
xe: undoubredly by a Miſtake ; for the ſame © 
thing is the Meaſure borh of the one and the other 
which whoever perceives nor, 'will eafily be led in- 
to all forts of Roguery. For 'he thar begins thus 
to argue with' himſelf, That indeed is Honeſt, bur 
ths is Advanragious; impndently- divides, by this 
groſs Miſtake, thoſe things which by Narure are 
coupled and united : which is the deadly Roor, 
from which all Frauds, Wickedneſſes and Villanics 


ſpring. 


* 7;z. Nature or Right Reaſorr, to which whatever is 
contrary can neither be Honeſt nor Profitable. 


Cnayr TX 


The Carriage of a truly Heneft Man, when 'ts in bs 
power to be Diſhone#t, ſo as not to be diſcover d. 
The true Notion of a Good Man. A Saying of Fir- 
bria's in the Caſe of Lutarius Pinthia, to chu pur- 
poſe. A Proverb borrow'd from the Country, y au 
ing, That nothing Diſhone#t how ſecret ſcever can be 
Profitable. 


F a Good Man therefore ſhould have ſuch a po- 
wer, as that by ſnapping of his Fingers he could 

flip his Name cunningly into rich Peoples Wills, 
hed never make uſe of 1t : no, not altho' he were 
fuily afſur'd, rhar no one living conld- either know or 
ſuſpe# ix : Bur give ſuch a power ro Marcus Craſſus, 
that by doing rhe ſame thing he ſhould make hinz- 
iz1f Heir, where he 7ea/ly was not ſo, and he'd 
« Dance 
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z Dance, I dare warrant you, publickly in the Mar- 
ker-place. Bur he thatis Hone#t, and anſwers roour 
Notion of a Good Man, will never take any thing a- 
way from another for the enriching himſelf, and fi. 
ling his own Coffers ; which whoever admires ar, let 
him e'en confeſs at the ſame time, thar he does not 
underſtand what a Good Man is. For if any one will 
thro'ly examin his own Thoughts, and clear up a 
lirrle his obſcure impeprions, be'll quickly be able 
to rell- himſelf, that a,Good' Man is one, Hho dee; 
all the Good that be can to others, but never any Harm; 
unleſs neceſſarily forc'd upon't for buy own Security. | 
defire ro know then ; 1s not that Man guilty © 
Harming another, that outs the rightful Heirs, as 
it were, by a Spell, and procures himſelf ro be put 
into their Rooms ?. How then ! (will ſome Men ay) 
what, would not you have People conſult their own 
Intereft > Yes; bur withal I would have 'em un- 
derſtand, That nothing can be ſo, thar's Baſe or 
Diſhonefſt : which is a neceſſary Maxim for all 
thoſe ro learn, who ever defign to be Good Men, 
I rememberlI heard my own Father tell, as long ago 
as when I was a Boy, Thar Fimbria, one who had 
formerly been >» Conſul, was Judge in a caſe f 
Lutatius Pinthia's, a Roman Knight, and a very 
Honeſt Man ; who, © upon pain of loſing a cer- 

ran 


* Dancing was eſteem'd but a ſcandalous Praftice, andun- 
becoming a ſober and prudent Perſon, among the Romans: 
wherefore our Author tells us in his Oration for a—_ 
chap. 6. No body almoſt Dances, unleſs he be Drunk 
Mad ; and calls it, Ommium vitiorum extremum, A Vice that 
no one would be guilty of, *till he had utterly abandon'd all 
Virtue ; and Umbram luxurie that which follows Riot and 
Debauchery, as the Shadow does the Body. The meaning 
therefore of this = is, That Craſſus would not ſick at the 
baſeſt Actions, it he could but fill his Coffers by them. 

» With C. Marius, An. Rom. Cond. 649, when Cicero was 
Sut three Years old. 

© The Plaintiff in a Cauſe was to lay down a Sum of Mo- 


ney, 
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rain Sum of Money, was to prove himſelf to be a 
Good Man. Hereupon' Fimbria plainly rold him, 
that he'd never paſs Jud ment upon ſuch a matrer 
leaſt either, by giving the Caule againſt him, he 
ſhould ſpoil rhe Gredir of a well-approv'd Cirizen ; 
or elſe ſhould be forc'd, by giving ir for him, ro 
pronounce that any one was 4 Good Man : which 
he conld nor do, confidering the infinite Virtues and 
Duries, that are requiſite ro the completing any 
Perſon of thar Character. This Good Man then, of 
whom Fimbria had a Notion, as well as Socrates, 
will never judge any thing Profitable, rhar's Diſho- 
neſt: From whence ir follows, Thar ſuch a one will 
always be ſo far from doing, as that he will never fo 
much as think of any hin , which he's afraid 
ſhould be laid open to rhe reſt of the World, And 
is it not a ſhame that Philoſophers ſhould doubt of 
this, when rhere is not e'er a Pcafanr in the Conn- 
try bur afſents to it ? For from them we have gor- 
ten that common Saying, which is now by long U- 
ſage become a Proverb among us, which they 
bring in ro ſignifie the fairhful Dealing and Ho- 
neſty of a Man, He's one (ſay they) that you may 
venture * to play with at Even and Odd in the dark. 
The meaning of which, what can ir be bur this, 
Thar nothing can be Profirable, which is not Ho- 
neſt and Becoming, rho' a Man could be certain of 
being never found our in it > You ſee then accord- 


ing 


ney, which if his Caſe was not juſt, he was to loſe. The 
Dutendant was to do the ſame, or give up the Cauſe to the 
Plaintiff, This Money was call'd Sponſzo or Sacr amentum. 
See Val. Max. Book 7. _ 2 : 

4 Micare ſignifies to hold up the Fingers; a Play among 
the Romans, {aid to be in uſe to this Day in 1raly, wherein 
one holding up ſach a number of his Fingers, the other on a 
ſudden (or ſomething like it) was to gueſs how many _ 
were, *Twas eaſie therefore to Cheat in the dark, by hold- 
ing up more or fewer pefore the _ could be able ” ſee. 
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ing to this Proverb, that neither that Gyges, whom | 
we mention'd above ; nor that other, whom we | 


jut now ſupposd to have a. power, by the ſnap. 
cond of his Vin ers to become all Peoples Heir, can 
be any means be excus'd. For .as that, which is 
Scandalous and Diſhoneft in it ſelf, however it may 
be hid from the Eye of the World, can never be 
brought ro be Honeſt and Creditable ; ſo alſo char, 
which is not Honeſt and Creditable, can never'be 
brought ro be Profitable and Advanragious; the ve- 


ry © Natureoof the things reſiſting and oppoſing it, 


Hence to expreſs 2 very Honeſt Man, and one that would 
fcorn to Cheat, rhe? ſure not to be diſcover'd, they us'd this 
Proverb. See Eraſm. Adag. 


* That which is not is contrary to Reaſon; that 
which is Profitable muſt be ble ro Reaſon ; wn i 
it deprives Men of their viz. Virtue, and conſequent- 


ly would be Unprofitable. The Natures therefore of theſe 
two hor re, can never let the ſame Attion be not He 
neft, and yet Adwvant agious. 


CHAP, XX. 

Great Rewards are very apt to make Men forgetful of 
Honeſty. Examples concerning this, An excellent 
Rule for our Direfion in this caſe. A Man loſes 
more by doing an unjuft Aftion, than ever he can 
gain by it, be the Reward what it will. 


Ber 2 when People expect great Advantages from 
their Roguery, 'tis a mighry Temprarion for 
'em to be guilty of it. Thus, for Inſtance, when 
b Marius Was far from any hopes of — the 
ON- 


* He goes on With his Examples of Craft, that pretends 
'to be true Prudence; and ſhews, That tho* it gets Men Ho- 
nours, Cc. as it did Marius the Conaſulfhip ; -yet that *tis 
truly Unprofitaele, 

* He who afterwards came to be ſeven tunes Conſul, | 


o 
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1 Conſulſhip, and had lain ſeven Years from the time 
gl of his being Prztor, ſo thar no one ſuſpected his 
ſtanding for that Honour ; being diſpatch d to Rome 
by © Q. Metellus, whoſe Lieutenant he was, an ex- 
traordinary Man, and a brave Member of the Re- 
pablick ; he accus'd his General ro the People of 
Rome for protracting the War ; and told 'em, That 
if they wou'd but chooſe him Conſul, they ſhould ſoon 
have Jugurtha, either dead or alive, deliver d into 
their power. Tis true by this Artifice he gor ro be 
choſen Conſul,- bur he pay'd for't rhe price of his 
Honeſty and Fidelity ; who could rhus bring an 
uſeful and excellent Cirizen, whoſe Lieutenant he 
was, and by whom he was ſent, into Hatred and 
J-will by falſe Accuſarions > Nor did my * Kinf- 
man Gratidianus act the part of an Honeſt and 
Fair-dealing Man, in the time of his Prztorſhip : 
The Tribunes of the People held a common Con- 
ſulrarion with rhe Company of Prarors, abour ter» 
ling the Value and Rate of Money ; which ar thoſe 
times was grown to be ſo very Unconſtant, as that 
no body could be certain how much he was Worrh. 
They made an Edidt by common Conſent, allow- 
ing an Action againſt thoſe who rranſgreſs'd it, 
a a "— 8 p 7 = who were con- 
victed. in er agreed ro meet 
again in the Aﬀembl after Noon, and all of 'em 
rogerher tell the People whar they had done. The | 
eeting broke up, and the reſt all departed ſome 


one way, _ another : Marius only ny 
rom 


© Anoble, valiant and virtuous Reman, choſe Col. in the 
War of ha King of Numidia, and ſent againſt him ; 
where by his Valour and wiſe Condutt he bear that Prince 
and might have ended the War, bad not Marius ſupplanted 
him. However he obtain'd a Triumph, and the Sirname of 
Numidicus. See Salluſt. Jugurth. 

* See chap. 16.0f this Book. 
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from rhe Court went down to the Aſſembly, and 
by himſelf alone declar'd that ro the People, which 
all of 'em had agreed upon by general Conſent, 
If you ask now what was the Event of this ; no- 
thing in the World could have gor him greater Ho- 
nour ; Starues erected for him abour the Streers ; 
Frankinſence and Tapers burnt ar every one of 'em; 
and, in ſhort, never was any Man more ador'd by 
the Multitude. Theſe are the things, which do 
ſometimes miflead Men in deliberating abour their 
Dury ; when the Offence againſt Honeſty ſeems ve- 
ry trivial, but the Advantage thar's gain'd by ir very 
confiderable. Thus Marius thought it bur a little 

iece of Knavery, to ſteal the Peoples Love from the 

ribunes and his Collegues ; but a mighty Advan- 
rage to be made Conſul by it, which was whar he 
ar that time proposd to himſelf, Bur in all theſe 
Cales there's only one Rule, which I defire you'd 
conſtantly rake along with you : Be ſure in the firft 
place, that what you count Profitable be no way Diſho= 
neft ; and if it be Diſhone#t, then aſſure your ſelf that 
"15 not truly Profitable, And can we then eſteem eirher 
the one or the other of theſe Mariuſes Good Men ? 
Confider a little and examin your own Thoughts, 
thar you may ſee what Idea, what Notion or Go 
ceprtion you have of a Good Man. Is it reconcila- 
ble then with the Character of ſuch a one, © to 
Lie for the ſake of his own Advantage ; ro De- 
cetve, to raiſe falſe Reports and Miſrepreſentarions 
of others ; f to Seize that before-hand, which others 
have a Righrro as well as himſelf? CeMinly nothing 
leſs. And is there any thing then of ſuch excellent 
Worth ? any Profit or Intereſt fo very deſirable, 
for the gaining of which one would forteir the Glo- 


ry 
* As the former Marius did, in accuſing M-tellus. 


f As his Kinſman Gratid: ans did the fayour of the People 
from the Tribunes, and his Collegues. 
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ry and Repntation of a Good Man 2 Can thar, 
which we call by the name of Profitable, bring us 
any thing ſo good as whar it rakes away from us, 
if it ſpoil our being counted Men of Honetty and 
Integrity ? if it occaſton the loſs of our Juſtice and 
Faitrhfulneſs ; rhar is, in plain truth, it ir change 
us into Brutes > For where's the great difference 
berween alrering our Shapes and becoming real 
Beaſts ; and carrying the Nature and Fierceneſs of 
Beaſts, tho' under the Outfides and Figures of 
Men ? | - 


CnaAaP. XXE 
To do any thing Diſhone#t for the ſake of Power and 
- Authority, not Profitable. A mo? deteſtable Max- 
im of Cafar's. Not Profitable to make bimſelf 
King in a Free City. The Unhappineſs of a Ty- 
rant s Life. 


A Gain, 2 Thoſe who contemn all Juſtice and Ho- 

neſty for the ſake of Power, don't they do the 
fame rhing thar Þ a cerrain Man did, when he choſe 
to be Son-in-law to none bur one, by whoſe daring 
Boldneſs he might encreaſe his own Authority 2 He 
thought ira very great Advantage noqueſtion, to en- 
large his own Greatneſs, by drawing Hatred upon a- 
nother ; bur he never confider'd how great aDiflervice 


he did ro his Country, and how much Scandal and 


Diſcredir he broughr upon himſelf. As for the Father, 


he 


* In the laſt Chapter he ſhew'd, That no Trick can be Pro-: 


fitable, if contrary to Honeſty and true Prudence, tho” ir 
{ſhould procure a Man never ſo much Hoxour : Here he ſhews 
the {ame as to Power. 

» Pompey the Great, who choſe to be Czſar's Son-in-law, 


marrying his Daughter Julia. o FP 
4 © 
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he had always a couple of Greek Verſes in his 
Mouth, taken our of © Euripides's Tragedy of Phc- 
niſſe ; which T1] endeavour to tranſlate as well as 
I am able, perhaps it may be aukwardly, but how- 
ever {o as ro. make their Sence appear, 


If ever we may break the Ties of Right, 
"Ts when a Kingdom s the glorious Prize : 
In other things be ſtriftly Juft 


*T was a villanous thing in* Eteocles, or rather in Ey- 
ripides indeed, to exempt ©that one Breach of Right 
from being criminal, which is certainly of all others 
the moſt wicked and deteſtable. Why do we ſtop 
then at Examples of lefſer Rogueries, fuch as ma- 
king one's ſelf Heir by Cunning and Spells; Cheats 
abour Buying, Selling, &c? Here's f a Man for 
that has made no ſcruple of defiring ro make 
Pirnielf King of the Roman People, and I ord and 
Governour of the whole Earth ; nay, and which is 
worſe, hath accompliſhd his Deſire. If any Man 
call this an honeſt Ambition, he muſt be our of his 
Wits ; for he juſtifies the Subverſion of our Laws 
and Liberties, and counts the moſt baſe and dereft- 
able Oppreſſion of 'em, a virruous, laudable and 
glorious Action : Bur if any Man, confeffing; thar 
is 


* A famous Greek Tragedian, Cotemporary and Rival of 
Sophocles ; very well known by his Plays, which are ſtill (z 
great many of 'em) extant. 

4 A King of Thebes, Brother to Polynices; who were both 
of 'em Sons of OEdipus by Joraſta his own Mother. The 
agreed to Reign by turns, and the Elder: Ereocles n firſt, 
but when his Year was out, would not relign to Polynices. 
Hence aroſe a War, in which the rwo Brothers kill'd one a- 
nother. The Verſes here quoted agree very well with the 
Perſon of Eteocles, who for the ſake of Reigning, broke his 
Faith and Agreement with his Brother, 

* Yiz. For the ſake of a Kingdom, 

! Julius Ceſar. wa 

a » 
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"ris nor Honeſt, ro get the Dominicn in that Repub= 
Iick, which has been and oughe to be always free, 
will yer ſay, 'Tis Profitable Ne him thar can do it ; 
what Reproofs ſhall I uſe, or whar Reproaches ra- 
ther, ro recal ſuch a one from ſo dangerous an Er- 
ror ? Good Gods! Can it be ſuppos'd then ever ro 
be any Man's Intereſt, by the heinouſeft and moſt un- 
natural Wickedneſs upon Earth, to ruin and de- 
ſtroy his own Native Country ; tho' perhaps the 
Man, who is guilty of it, may afterwards be ſtil'd 
by his poor oppreſs'd Cirizens, 8 The Father of it 2 
Intere#t therefore ſhould always be meaſur'd by Ju- 
ſtice and Honeſty, ſo that theſe two Words, tho' of 
different Sounds, ſhould yet be underſtood ro mean 
one and the ſame Thing. I know the common 
"_ are apt to imagin, that nothing in the World 
can be berter than ro Govern ; bur when I conſider 
the real Truth and Reaſon of the thing ir ſelf, I 
find on the contrary that nothing can be worſe, 
when People arrive at it by unlawful Means. Can 
it poſſibly be Profitable for any Man then, to live 
in perpetual Cares and Anxieties ? ro be Day and 
Night rack'd and rormented with Fears, in a Life 
fall of nothing bur Treacheries and Dangers > Ma- 
ny are Treacherow and Unfaithful to Kings, ſays Ac- 
cis, and but few are Faithful. Bur of what ſort of 
Kings did he ſpeak this? Was it not of thoſe, who 
by lawful Succeffion had receiv'd the Royal Sceprter 
from > Tantalus and Pelops? How many more then 
muſt we ſuppoſe ro be unfairhful ro that King, 
who with an Army of Romans had oppreſsd and 


Cle. 


! Ceſar was call'd ſo, notwithſtanding his Oppreſſions. 


See Sueton. chap. 76, 85. 

d King of Phrygia, whom the Poets make Son of Jupiter, 
and rell us he ſerv'd his Son Pelops up to Table to the Gods. 
Bur they (except Ceres, who eat a Shoulder) abhorring the 


Banquer, reſtor'd Pclops to Life, and ſent Tantalus into Hell, 
Os where 
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enſlav'd the Roman People it ſelf > and had forc'd 
that City, which was nor only Free, but even Em- 

eſs of the whole World, ro ſubmit her Neck to 
his ryrannical Yoke > What Uneafineſs of Mind 
muſt ſuch a one, think you, be continually under ? 
Whar Wounds and Twitches of Conſcience muft 
he needs feel > How, in ſhort, can that Life be an 
Advantage to any Man, which has this Inconveni- 
ence inſeparably annex'd to it, that whoever is ſo 
happy as to take it away, will obtain the greateſt 
Glory and Good-will from all the World ? And if 
theſe things, which ſeem mo# of all ro be Profita- 
ble, yet are found to be the contrary when Un- 
worthy and Diſhoneſt ; this certainly ought ro con- 
Vince us all, That nothing can be Profitable, which s 
not Hone#t, 


where he was tormented with Hunger in the midſt of Plen> 
ty. Pelops aftcrwards married Hippodamia, Daughter of 
OEnomaus, and became King of that part of Greece, which 
afterwards from him was call'd Peloponneſus, now Morea. 
His Deſcendants were Atrews, Thyeſtes, Agamenmon, &c. 


h,— T 


, 


Cua?y XXIL 


A brave Example of the Romans preferring Juſtice 
before a ſeeming Prefit. Glory can never be gotten 
by Wickedneſi. Riches Unprofitable, if accompa- 
ny d with Infamy. Example of Injuſtice in the Ro- 
mans. How an Empire _ to be ſupported. 
Caro too ſevere in exafting the Tributes, An un- 
Juft Saying of Curio's, 


BV* this has been determin'd, as at many other 
times by our wiſe Fore-fathers, ſo ® particular- 


ly 
» See Book 1. chap. 12,13. Book 3. chap. 4- 
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ly by Fabricius, then a ſecond time Conſul, and the 
whole -Roman Senate, ' in the ' War with Pyrrhus. 
For when PyYrhus had voluntarily made War-upon 
the Romans, and the 'Contention was held abour 
Empire and Maſtery, wich a no leſs powerful than 
generous Adverſary ; a Deſerter came fecretly into 
Fabricius's Camp, and offer'd, upon condition he 
might be well Rewarded, ro return back again with 
the ſame ſecrefie rhar he came, and to Poyſon Pyr- 
rhus. - Bur inftead of Encouragement, Fabricius or- 
der'd him to be ſenr'/back ro Pyrhbus, and was at- 
rerwards commended' by :rhe Senate for ſo doing. 
If we look no further now-than the ourward ap- 
pearance of what ſeems ro be Profitable, here's a 
dangerous War, and' a powerful Adverſfary of the 
growin —_— mighr ſo6n have been remov'd by 
the 'fingle ance of this'onie Deſerter : Bur then 
ir would have been an erernal Scandal, not to 
mention the- Villany and' Wickedneſs of ir, in an 
honourable War, which was manag'd with a fair 
and generous Enemy, nor to get the Vidtory by Vir- 
rue and Courage, bur only by baſe and treacherous 
Practiſes. Wherher was more Profitable rhen for 
Fabricius, 'who was ſuch in this City 'as Ariſtides 
was at Athens; or for the Roman Senate, which 
never thought any thing diſhonourable their Inte- 


reſt ; to contend with an Enemy by Valour or by ' 


Poyſon ? If Empire be defirable for the fake of 
Glory, why is not Wickedneſs altogether baniſh'd, 
in which "tis impofſible there ſhpuld ever be any 
Glory 2 Bur if we're for Riche ar any rate, wed 


do well to conſider, that they gan never be Profit-' 


able when accompany 'd with IfAfamy. T hat Coun- 
{el therefore of Lucius Philipphs, the Son of Quine 
tus, was far from being Profitable, That thoſe very 
Cities, which Sylla had freed for a fet Sum of Money 
by the Senate's Order, ſhould again be brought under 
their former Contributions ; and yet not the ny 
whic 
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which they had pay'd, be return'd 'em. This Advice 
of his was follow'd by the Senate, to the great Di- 
ſparagement and Shame of the Empire ; for even 
- as. at this rate will ſooner be truſted, than the 
Roman Senate, Well, bur the publick Revenues 
were encreas'd by it, and therefore 'twas Profitable : 
Heavens! How long will Men dare to call any thing 
Profitable,which is not Honeſt! Can Hatred rhen and 
Infamy be Profitable to a State, which ought ro be 
ſupported by Glory, and Credit, and the Love. of 
ts Crnlolerant : tn this particular 1 often diſagreed 
from my old Friend Þ Cato; whom I always thought 
ro be ſomewhat too head-ſtrong, in ſtanding up for 
the Intereſt of the Publick Treaſury ; and exacting 
the Tributes with ſo much rigour, as not to make a- 
ny Allowances to the Farmers, and very ſeldom or 
never grant any thing to the Conſcdereves : Where- 
as we ought always to be kind to the latter, and 
ro deal with the former, as we would do with our 
own Bayliffs ; and that ſo much the more, becauſe 
all rhe Safety and Welfare of rhe Republick de- 
pends upon the Agreement of © the ſeveral Orders 
in it. Nor leſs Ill than Philip's, was the Counſel 
of © Cario.;z who, in the Caſe of the © People inha- 
biring beyond rhe Po, tho' he confeſs'd their De- 
mands were bur juſt and reaſonable, yer always ad- 
ded, Vincat utilitas; Every thing muit give way to 
the Intereft of the Publick, He ſhould rather have 
faid that they were nor juſt, becauſe nor comport- 
ing with the Publick Intereſt ; than thus have de- 
clar'd that they did not comport with ir, and at the 
ſame time confeſs 'em to be juſt and reaſonable, 


» He that was Sirnam'd Uticenfis, mention'd above. 

* The Senators and Equites; which laſt were Farmers of 
the Publick Taxes. 

* Curio the Father. See chap. 17. Book 2. 

* Who delir'd to be made tree of the City of Roxre, but 
were denicd, 


CHAP, 
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CHAP. XXII. 


Several Caſes put by Hecaton the Rhodian. Diogenes 
and Antipater oppoſe one another, Whether bad 
Money receiv'd for Good ſhould be put off ? 


2 T TEcaton propoſerh, in his fixth Book of Offices, 

ſeveral Queſtions ſuch as theſe which follow : 
Wherher a Good Man, in time of grear Scarciry, 
may tefuſe ro give Victuals ro the Servants of his 
own Family > He diſcourſes indeed upon either 
ſide the Queſtion, but ar laſt concludes, That he 
ſhould rather be guided by his Intereſt, than Hu- 
manity. He demands again, If a Merchant in a 
Storm be forc'd ro throw his Goods over-board, 
whether of the rwo ſhould he chooſe ro caft away, 
a very valuable Horſe, or a, Servant that's good 
for nothing * Here Intereſt, and the ſaving of his 
Goods draws one way, and compaſſion of Human 
Nature another. Should a Foo! in a Shipwrack 
have gotten a Plank, may a Wiſe Man take it a- 
way from him if he can * He anſwers, No; be- 
cauſe ir would be plainly a piece of Injuſtice : Bur 
what if the Owner of the Ship ſhould come ? may 
not he take it away when it properly belongs to 
him ? No, not art all ; no more than he may throw 
a Man our of the Ship, under the pretence that the 


| Ship belongs to him: For rill they are arriv'd whi- 


ther the Ship was hired for, it does not more pro- 
rly belong to the Owner, than ir does to the 
aſlengers by whom ir was hired. Suppoſe two 
Men, that are equally Wiſe, ſhould both of 'em 
in a Shipwrack lay hold of the ſame Plank ; may 


either of 'em ſeize upon it forcibly ro himſelf, or 
ſhould 


» One of Panetius's Scholars, mention'd chap. 15 b Wh 
| at 
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ſhould one of them voluntarily yeild it to the other ? 
Ler one yield rothe other ; provided chat other will 
be more ſerviceable to the Publick, or there is more 
depending upon his Life and Preſervation. Bur 
whar if theſe are equal in either of them > Why 
then there's no more to be ſaid abour it, bur ir muſt 
e'en be ler alone for Chance to determin, as tho' 
they ſtould caſt Lots, or Þ play ar Even and Odd 
for it. Whar if a Father ſhould rifle Temples, and 
dig Paſſages under-ground into the Treaſury ? 
Should the Son diſcover him to rhe Publick Ma- 
giſtrare? No; that were an horrid unnatural Im- 
iery : he ſhould rather on the contrary defend his 
Parker, if any oneelſe ſhould pretend ro accuſe him, 
Bur what! ought nor the Intereſt of my Country 
ro be conſulted, before that of any one elfe what- 
ſoever ? Yes undeniably ;- bur then it is very much 
the Intereſt of your Country, ro have Cirizens thar 
are durifal and obedient to'rheir Parents. Bur if 
a Father ſhould artempr to- make himſelf King, or 
any ways endeayour ro berray his Country ; ſhould 
a Son in ſuch a caſe hold his Tongue and Conceal 
it ? In the firſt place, ler him beg of his Father 
to deſiſt : if that does no good, Jer him proceed 
to rebuke and even to threaten him abour it : bur 
if ar laſt he perceive that ir dire4/y rends ro the 
Ruin of his Country, he ſhould prefer irs Safery be- | 
fore that of his Father. Another of the Queſtions 
he propoſes is this, Suppoſe a Good Mano receive, 
by an overſight, bad Money for good, and after- 
wards come to underſtand that 'tis bad ; may he 
pay ir for good, if he owes another any thing ? Dzo- 
genes thinks he may, bur Antipater nor ; whom I 
rather afſent ro. Suppoſe a Man be a ſeiling a Veſ- 
ſe] of Wine, which he knows won't keep ; is he 


bound 


» What Micare, the word here us'd, ſignifies. Sze ch. 19. 
: s For 


Sx 36, 
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bound to tell of this > Diogenes thinks he's under 


FT no ſuch Obligarion ; Antipater will have it to be 
y every honeſt Man's Duty. Thele are the things, 


which whether they are Right and one's Dury or 
not, 1s often controyerted amongſt the Stoicks. In 
ſelling a Slave is one bound to declare what his 
Faults are or not ? I don't mean thoſe, which un- 
leſs they are told, the Law ir ſelf commands he 
ſhall be return'd upon our Hands ; bur his being a 
Liar, < a Filcher, a Player at Dice, or a Drunkard. 
One's of Opinion we ought to declare 'em, and 
the other yr ——_— Ignorant ap ſell a 
quantity of Gold, and ſuppole it ro opper ; 
is a good Man obligd now to tell him hat i 
Gold ; or may he buy for a Penny whar is worth 
a thouſand Pence ? *Tis plain enough by this rime 
whar my Thoughts are, and wherein confifts the 
Controverke between 4 the foremention'd Philoſo- 


phers. | 


* For if he be a down-right Thief, the Seller's bound to 
tell it by the Law, otherwiſe his Slave will be turn'd upon 
his Hands; as appears from chap. 18. 


* Diogenes and Antipater. 


Cunalk FXIF 


Whether a Man's oblig'd to perform all hs Promiſes, 
or not ; tho at the Expence of his Life or Reputa- 


tion. Some Examples upon it, 


AR we bound to perform all thoſe Promiſes and 
Bargains, which (in the Prztor's Language) 
have neither Force nor Fraud in them? Here's a 
Man, for Example, that has gotten rhe D_—_ 
and another preſcribes him an infallible Cure torr, 

upon 
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upon Condition that he'll never make uſe of ir a- * 
ain.” The Man recovers by irs help at preſent, 
ur falls again, ſome time after, into the ſame Di- 

ſtemper. Suppoſe now that he, ro whom he made 

ſuch Promiſe, will by no means allow him ro uſe 
the Cure again ; whar would be his Dury in ſuch 

a Caſe! Why, fince he, who denies him the Re- 

queſt, is Inhuman, and 'tis ® a thing that will do 

him no manner of Prejudice, 'tis the beſt way to 
rake care of his Life and Safery. A Good and Wiſe 

Man is defir'd by one, who appoints him his Heir, 

and leaves him by Will a conſiderable Eftare, thar 

before he enters upon the Pofſeflion of ir, he ſhould 

Dance ar Noon-day in the open Streets ; and this 

he accordingly Promiſes ro do, becauſe otherwiſe 

the Teſtator would not make him his Heir : would 
you have him perform now what he promis'd, or 
not ? I could wiſh thar he never had promig'd it 
at all, which I rhink would much better have ſuired 
with his Character : Bur fince he hes done it, if he 
think it diſhonourable tro Dance fo in publick, the 
beſt way will be nor ro ſtand to ſuch a Promiſe, pro- 
vided he takes none of the Money that was left 
him. Unleſs the Money may be turn'd to ſome 
very great Benefit and Advantage of the Publick ; 
ſo that 'twould be no Di/grace for a Man Þ even 
ro Dance, when it brings ſo much Good to his 
Country along with ir. 


* Noone's obligrd to perform any Promiſe, when *twill but 
bring a Loſs and Inconvenience on himſelf, and do no Ser- 
vice to the Perſon *rwas made to. For why ſhould that be 
demanded of me, which can do no body any Good, bt me 
a great DisKindneſs? Or what reaſon is there a thing ſhould 

be done, which brings a great deal of Harm, and no manner 
of Good with it ? 

b For an Action offending againſt outward Decency and 
Modeſty, ſuch as Dancing is, ought to give place to an 
Action of Juſtice; ſuch as 1s the doing a real Kindneſs to the 
Publick, 

CHA P, 
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CHAP, XXV. 

Several other Caſes, wherein a Man u not oblig d to 
perform bs Promiſes and Vows ; nor . to give up 4 
Truit. The Method he deſigns to take in tbe fol- 
lowing part of the Work, 


NeEnber is one bound to perform thoſe Promiſes, 
which are hurtful and prejudicial to the Per- 
ſons-rthey were made ro. Thus Farther Phebus (*thar 
we. may return to our Fables) promis'd to grant ® 
Phaethon, wharſoever he ſhould defire ; and the mad 
young Fellow defir'd to ger up into his Father's 
Chariot. "Twas accordingly granted him ; bur be- 
fore he could ger ro be well ſetled in ir, he was 
ſtruck down with Lightning. How abundantly 
berter had ir been, in ſuch a Caſe, if the Father 
had refus'd ro perform fuch a Promiſe > The 
ſame may be ſaid of another, which < Theſeus ob- 
rain'd of Neptune : This God had promis'@ ro do 
any three things for him, whatever he ſhould re- 
queſt : and he requeſted the Death of his own Son 
Hippolytus, upon a falſe Suſpicion, that he had been 
naught with his Mother-in-law. He obrain'd whar 
he ask'd ; which occaſfion'd him very much Sor- 
row 


* For he mention'd *em in Book 1. and rhe Fable of Gyges 
in chap. 9. of this. | 

b S-e Ovid's Metamorph. Book 2. 

© Theſeus married Hippolyte, Queen of the Amazons, by - 
whom he had Hrppolytus. * Aﬀterwards he married Phedra, 
O_ " BG Min 5 - _ Nor fell in Love _ 

f us, Heneglect e (in e) complain” 
oy 6.x; rt By That howard! have lain with her. eſeus 
in a rage defir'd Neptune to deſtroy him, which he did. But 
the Truth afterwards coming out, Theſeus was grievoutly 
affticted. Seneca and Euripides have written Tragedies up- 


on it, ; 
4 Diane 
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row and Afiiction. Again, * Agamemnon had vow'd, 
for a Sacrifice ro Diana, the moft beautiful thing 
that was born that Year in his whole Dominions, 
To be as good as his Word, he was forc'd ro offer his 
Daughter Iphigenia, than whom nothing thar Year 
had been born more beautiful. Had nor it been * 
berrer ro have broke his Promiſe, than have done 
fuch an horrid and unnatural Action? In ſome 
Caſes then a Man is not oblig'd to perform his Pro- 
| miſes: no more is he ro reftore what was given 
him in Truſt. Suppoſe, for the purpoſe, a Man in his 
Wirs had entrufted you with his Sword, and ſhould 
demand it of you again when he's befide himſelf; 
your Dury would be nor ro give ir him again, and 
x you did, you'd be guilry of a very great Errour, 
Again, f ſhould a Man pur a large Sum of Money 

in 


« Diana being angry with Azamenmon for having flain a 
Stag of hers, kept the Grecian Fleet, that was going to Troy, 


at Aulis by contrary Winds. Agamenmon to appeaſe her, 


yow'd to Sacrifice the beautifulleſt thing at rhat time in his 
Dominions; which proving to be his own Daughter, he fſa- 
crific'd her. Others ſay the Goddeſs put a Hart in her ſtcad, 
and carry'd her away to be her Prieſteſs at Taurica, See Eu- 
rip. —_ 

* Unlawful Oaths, Vows or Promiſes are not to be kept, 
becauſe no Man can ever oblige himſelf to that, which is con- 
trary toa former and ſuperior Obligation. We are all by God 
oblig*d to the Performance of ſuch and ſuch Duries, therefore 
we can't be oblig*d to the contrary by an Act of our own. But 
hcre we mutt diſtinguiſh between thofe which are Unlawful 
as to the Mamer or Circumſtances of them, and thoſe that 
are Unlawful 2s to the Matter they are about. The firlt is 
by ſome call'd Faramentum illicitum; and the ſecond, De re 
z/icita. All haſty and raſh Oaths arc Unlawful in the firſt 
Sence, by which we are oblig'd for all that ; provided the 
Subject they are about be Lawful. Then an Oath is Unlawful 
in the ſecond Sence, when a Man ſwears he'll do any thing 
that is wicked ; which can't oblige him for the Reaſon a- 
bove given. However he {ins in Swearing ſuch athing. 

_* Oaths, &c. don't bind, when the keeping of *em will 
hinder ſome greater Good, or bring ſome great Evil. See 
Grotius, de Jurc B. and P. Sanderſon de Oblig. Jur, Oc. : 

ee 
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in your Hands, and afterwards raiſe a Rebellion 
againſt his Country ; would you deliver up your 
ruſt, if demanded it by him ? Certainly no ; 
for this would be ro act againft rhe Publick Inre- 
reſt, which ought to be preferr'd before every thin 
elſe. 'Thus a great many things, which mer Po 
of themſelves, we may lee ceaſe to be ſo when the 
Circumſtances alter : ro perform a Promiſe, for In- 
ſtance, to ſtand ro an Agreement, or deliver up a 
Truft, a not to be done when they become 
Unprofirable. This may ſuffice to have been ſaid 
of rhoſe things, which a 8 pretended Wiſdom would 
fain count Profirable, tho' contrary to Juſtice. Bur 
having laid down four general Heads in the Fir#t 
Book, from which all Offices or Duries are deriv'd, 
I ſhall diſcourſe upon each of the ſame in thr ; 
and make out, that whar's contrary to of thoſe 
Virrues, is only in ſhew, and nor really Profitable. 
Of Prudence then, which a knaviſh ſort of Cunning 
endeavours to imitate ; as alſo of Juſtice, which is 
never bur Profitable, we have diſcours'd already. 
Ir * remains thar we ſpeak of the other two gene- 
ral Heads of Duty ; the one of which conſiſts in 
the Greatneſs and Excellency of a couragious Soul ; 


| and the other in ſuch a Regulariry of our Actions, 


as is conformable ro the Precepts of Temperance 
and Moderation, 


E See Note i on ch. 17. | 

b He has ſhewn that thoſe Aﬀtions, which may ſeem to 
be ju and prudent, but really are not ſo, whatever Advan- 
tages of Wealth, Honours, or the like they bring mou with 
them, are not truly Profitable, becauſe contrary to thoſe rwo 
parts of Honeſty. He now proceeds to ſhew the ſame of the 
other two remaining parts, viz. Courage and Temperance, 
That nothing can be Profitable that's contrary to either of 
*£m. And firſt of Courage ; {ce the next Chapter. 


WR 
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CHAP, XXVL 


That nothing can be Profitable, which # contrary to 
the Virtue of Fortitude, ſhewn from the Examples 
of Ulyſſes and Regulus. 


TO 12/7 thought 'twould be Profitable for him, (if 
what the Tragedians tell us be true ; for Homer, 
a Writer of the greateſt Authoriry, nevyer- once in- 
finuares any ſuch thing) bur the Writers of Tra- 
pedy accuſe Ulyſſes, for feigning to be Mad thar 
e might avoid the War ; a Deſign that was by no 
means Honeſt and Creditable : ell, but *rwas Pro- 
firable (will fome one ſay) to ſtay and govern at bs 
own home, and enjoy himſelf quietly in his Iſland * I- 
thaca, together with hy Parents, his Wife and Son. 
Is there any ſuch Credit in the daily Dangers and Fa- 
tigues of War, that you can ever think comparable with 
living ſuch a Life of Tranquility and Security? Yes ; 
I wholly deſpiſe and contemn your Security, being 
fully perſuaded thar ir can never be Profitable, fo 
long as "tis > Diſhoneſt, Pray what would they 
have ſaid, do you think, of V/y/es, ſuppoſe he had 
continued in his prerended Madneſs ? when after 
his © glorious Atchievements in the War, he had 
yet thefe Reproaches thrown upon him by 4jax, 


Tho', you all know, he firft propes'd this ® Oath, 
Tet he's the only Man that would bave broke it. 
| He 


* An Iſle in the [onian Sea, now call'd Theaca, which Ulyſ- 
fer was Prince of. 

> Becauſe cowardly, and fo contrary to the Virtue of Cou- 
rage. 
* He Conquer'd Rheſus, ſtole away the Palladium, &c. See 
ON; OR Book 13. 

Greeks took an Oath, at their preparing for Troy, 
never to ccaſc till they were reveng'd on the ng Noe: 
Wi 


_— i 
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He firft endeavour d not to join i th: War, 
. Faint-hearted Coward ! feigning to be Mad. 
And had not prudent Palamede found out, 
By Cunning, this hy impudent Deceit ; 
The Villain, notwithſtanding all the Ties 
Of ſacred Oaths, hed certasnly gone off. 


'Twas much betrer for him to bear all the Hazards; 


-nort of the War only,: but- of the Sea too, (as ar 


laft © he did) than not to make one among the reſt 
-of the Grecians, then reſolving, by Conſent, upon a 
War with f the Barbarians. But to remove the 
Scene from Foreign Countries, and fabulous Rela. 
rions, _ ”_ _ _ nearer home, and ro a 
thing that really happen'd : M. Atilius Regulus, then 
a frond rime Confal, was ſurpriz'd in Africk by 
£ Xanthippus the Lacedemonian, and made a Priſon- 
er, (® Amilcar, Fatherof Hannibal being General of 
the Carrhaginians) and was ſent by the Carthagins= 
ans to the Roman Senate, upon ſolemn Oath given, 
that, unleſs ſome remarkable Priſoners were reſtor'd 
'em, he ſhould himſelf rerurn back again to Car- 
thage. Now as ſoon as this Man arriv'd at Rome, 
he could nor bur perceive what appear'd to be 
his Intereſt, bur withal was perſuaded (as rhe E- 


vent 


withſtanding which Ulyſſes would have eſcap'd. Theſe Ver- 
ſes are taken our of a Taged of Pacwuius, abont Ajax and 
Ulyſſes contending for Ach:les's Arms. The Perſon ſpoken 
of in them is Ulyſſzs, and the Speaker 4jax. 

* Wandringten Years, after the War was endetl, before he 
could get home, 

f So the Grecians call'd all other People behdethemſelves. 

5 Who was at that time made Leader of the Carthagin: ans 
and gave the Romans a notable Overthrow in. the fir Punick 
War. See Polib. Book 1. chap. 32. 

b A novlc and valiant Corthagivies, at the latter end of 
the firſt Punick War, counted the greateſt General of his 
Age, who not only defended, but enlarg'd the Carthaginian 
Empire, Se Polybius and Corn, Nepos, | Th 

* 1Nat 
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vent declar'd) that it only appear d ſo. The Caſe 


was thus: Here he mighr have ſtaid in his Narive 
Country, and have livd at home pau with his 
Wife and Children ; might have judg'd his Misfor- 
rune, receiv'd in the War, no more than what all 
Men in that State are liable ro ; and might till 
have continu'd in his old Degree of Honour among 
thoſe of conſular Dignity. And who can deny now, 
(will any one ſay) | 0 all theſe things are Expedi- 
ent and Profitable > Who do .you think ? why i 
Greatneſs of Soul, and true Courage deny it. Can 
you deſire any greater and more 1 
rities ? 


! That is, *Twas not really expedient and profitable for 
him to ſtay at home, tho? ir gh ſeem ſo; becauſe contra- 
Ty to Courage and Greatneſs of Soul, 


CHAP, XXVIL 


What Courage and Greatneſs of Soul teach us. A con- 
tinuation of the Story of Regulus, 


Heſe are the Virtues, by which we are taught 

ro be afraid of nothing, to deſpiſe all the our- 
ward Concerns of Life, and count nothing intoler- 
able thar can poſſibly befal a Man. Well, but pray 
what did this Regulus do then2 He camie into the 
Senate, and rold 'em whar 'rwas he was ſent abour, 
and refus'd to give his own Vore in the Caſe, for- 
aſmuch as he was not to be counted a Senator, as 
being by Oath under the Enemy's Power. And in 
his Speech, which he ſpoke to the Senate upon that 
Subject, (Fool that he was, ſome will be ready to 
ſay, and an Enemy to his own Intere# !) he told 
em, "Twas beft not to give up their Priſoners ; = 
they 


uſtrious Autho- | 
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aſe } they were young Men, and might make able Leaders ; 
tive 4 but that be, Fr his part, was grown almo#t uſeleſi, 
| his Y and worn away with old Age. The Senate were fo 
for. I far perſuaded by his Speech, thar they refolv'd rhe 
Priſoners ſhould be derain'd in Cuſtody, and he 
{till himſelf rerurn'd back again to Carthage ; nor all 
ong the Love which he had for his Country, his Friends 
wow, and Relations, being able to derain him. And tho' 
edi- Y he knew well —_ what a barbarous Enemy, and 
ay i Y whart* exquifte Torments he was going to rerumn 
Can ro ; yer he thought ir his Duty, whatever came of 
ho- Y it, not to violate his Oath. I think he was in a 

berrer condition therefore, even whilſt he was mur- 

dred by being kepr from Sleeping, than e're he 
for Y could have been, had he ſtay'd at home, and liv'd 
tra- under the Scandal of being an old Caprive and a 

perjut'd Nobleman. ' But was not 3+ very great Folly 

and Madneſs, if he would not perſuade the Releaſing of 
_ the Priſoners, yet to go and diſſuade it as much as he 

could ? Pray chow Folly and Madneſs > Whar, tho' 

'rwere conducive ro the Good of the Republick ? 
: or can any thing be Profitable to a private Citizen, 
"_ which brings a Diſadvantage to the Commonwealth 


in general ? 
ght » He was put into 2 little Place, ftuck all about with ſharp 
Ut- Points, ſo that he could neither _ down, lean on one fide 
(In nor ſtand upright : beſide that his Eye-lids were cut off, and 


ray = Sun let ſhine upon his Eyes, ſo that he could never ficep, 
the ” | 


Mat Cunaer:, 
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CHnapPrp. XXVIIL 


To ſeparate Profit from Honefty, is to pervert the firft 
Principle of Nature. All Men naturally deſirous of 
Profit. The Reaſons given by thoſe, who think Re- 
gulus did ill in returning. 


JF Hole Men, who ſeparate Profit from Honelty, 
wholly pervert the * firſt Principles of Nature : 
For we all of us natarally defire our Intereſt, 10+ 
ward which we are carried with fo ſtrong a Biaſs, 
as that 'ris not in our power to turn the other way. 
For who is averſe from ? or rather, who does not 
moſt eagerly follow his own Advantage ? Bur ſince 
we can find out no real Advantage, except in 
what's Honeft, Becoming and Commendable, there- 
fore we count theſe the principal things ; and take 
-the -word Profit to ſfignifie ſomething, which only 
relates to our outward Neceffities, and the ſupply- 
ing of them ; withour all that glorious and ſhinin 
Excellence, which appears in rhe Actions of Vir- 
tne and Honeſty. Þ But after all xs done, perhaps 
ſome Men will ſay, pray what « there in an Oath, 
that he ſhould be afraid thus to break it > What! was 
it Zupiter's Anger that he dreaded ?. Bur this is agreed 
on 


» 


* The firſt Principle of Nature is, That every one deſire his 
own Happineſs, which is certainly his true and greateſt Pro- 
fir. Now this conſiſting in Virtue or Honeſty, the right uſe 
of this Principle is, tocondutt and lead Men on in the ways 
of Virtue. But thoſe who make Mens Intereft ſeparate from 
Honeſty, pervert this Principle, and make it conduct Men to 
_ things inſtead of Honeſty, viz. Riches, Power or the 


b He brings all the Sons of thoſe Men, who would 
have that Regulus did fooliſhly in returning : as, Fir, That 
he could not fear the Anger of the Gods, 1f he had ſtaid at 


home ; for they are never Angry, Secondly, If ney 0” 
n 
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on by all Philoſophers ; nor only thoſe, © who main- 
tain thar the Gods lead an idle Life, neither buſy- 
ing themſclves,: nor diſturbing others ; bur 4 thoſe' 
who affirm they are always bukfie, and always do« 
mg ſomething that relates to rhe World :- in this 
thing, I /ay, they are all agreed, Thar the © Deity 
neither hurts, nor 1s angry with any one. Bur 
{uppoſing rhe worſt, Pray what hurt could Fup7ter's 
Vengeance have; done Regulus, greater rhan what 
Regulus did ro himdelf ? 2.1 could nor be any thing 
of Religion rhercforc, that. hindred him from fol- 
lowing what appear d-ro. be : his Intercſt, Again, 


| Was he afraid -of the Bafſencſs and Diſhoneſty of 


the Action ? As to: that in the firſt place, Always 
of rwo Evils chooſe the leaſt : and where was any 
Evil in the Baſcneſs of the rhing, ſo great as was 
that of the: Torments which he endur'd > Befide, 
pray remember rhat Sentence of Accius, which how- 
ever it might be ſaid by an impious King, is yer 
generally acknowledg'd to be very well 1aid, who 
when one told him, Tou have broken your Oath to 

me : 


been Angry they could not have hurt him worſe, than be 
did himſclt by returning, &c. To all which he anſwers in 
the following Chaprers. 

© The Epicureans, who made the Happineſs of the Gods 
confiſt in Eaſe, and Freedom from EOS « and deny'd 
a Providence. wy” | 

4 The Stoicks, Academicks, &c. who held that the Gods 
took care of the World and the Aﬀairs of it: only Ari/totle 
confin'd his Providence to the heavenly Bodies. | ; 

© See Note on chap. 3. Book 2. The Deity 'ris true is never 
Angry as Men are, never tranſported with violent Paſſion, 
But this was not {o meant (by thoſe I mean who allow'd a 
Providence) as tho' the Gods were. not diſpleas'd at Mens 
Sins, their Breaches of Oaths, and rhe like; ard did not Pu- 
niſh them too as they thought fit : Bur theſe Philoſophers 
well underſtood, That the Gods puniſhing C fenders was 
not a Hurt, bur a real Gocd : ifnot to the puniſkt Perſon, yer 
at lcaft to the reſt of the World. 


=. f The 
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me : anſwer'd, f I neither am, nor have been tied by 
Oath to any treacherous Deceiver. Again they tell us, 
Thar as we affirm ſome things ſeem Profirable, which 
are not ſo; 1o they affirm ſome things ſeem Honeſt, 
which are not ſo: Asrhis, for Example, of rerurn- 
ing to be tormented, rather than break one's Oarh; 
which 7s not Honeſt, rho' it may ſeem to be ſo; be- 
cauſe no Man's oblig'd to perform thar Oath, which 
was & extorted from him by the force of his Ene- 
mies. And laſtly they e Thar whatever makes 
very much for one's Profit and Advantage, ' thereby 
becomes Honeſt, rho' before 'it did not feem fo. 
This is whar is generally broughr againft Regulus ; 
bur ler us ſee and examin all the parrts' of ir in or- 
der. | 


* The force of this Argument is, Men are not oblig'd to 
Keep their Oaths to Deceivers and treacherous People ; and 
ſuch the Carthaginians were; therefore Regulus needed not 
have kept his Oath to them. | 

£ Theſe Words contain two Arguments, which are after- 
wards diſtinctly anſwer'd : Firſt, *Twas made to an Enemy, 
Secondly, Extorted by Force. 
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CHAP, XXIX, 


He anſwers the firft part of the ——_ brought a- 
| s 


gainft Regulus. The Sacredneſs of an Oath. The 
Divinity of Faith. Pain none, or at leaft not the 
gy Evil. Diſhoneſty the greate#t, if not on» 
ly Evil. Faith to be kept even with thoſe who are 
Treacherous, Oaths made to Enemies ſhould be 
kept. Not ſo thoſe made to Pirates, and why. 
What "tis to Forſwear one's ſelf. The Form of Oaths 
among the Romans. Laws of War to be kept in 
violable. 


2 Kft then they ſay, He could fear no Harm from 

the Anger of Jupiter, who neither can be Angry, 
nor do Harm to anybody. This proves as ſtrongly a- 
gainſt all Oaths in general, as it does in particular 
againſt this of Regulus, Bur the thing to be confi- 
der'd in Peoples raking of Oarhs, is not what Dan- 
ger they are in, ſhoud rhey break 'em ; bur whar 
a ſacred and powerful Obligation is laid upon 'em. 
For every Oath is a religious Affirmation ; and 
whatever is promisd after {uch a manner, as it were 
calling God for a Witneſs to your Words, onghr 
certainly to be perform'd. For now Faith and Fu- 
ſtice require it of us, and nor any Fear of that An- 
ocr of rhe Gods, which is nor incident to their Di- 
vine Natures. Thar Faith I mean, of which Enni- 
es has got theſe incomparable words : | 


O Faith All-glorious and Divine ! 
In lofty Temples fit to ſhine ; 
| Ev'n 
» He begins with anſwering the firſt Argument brought 
againſt ADE and ſhews what is to be regaided w 


P 2 Men 


| People rake Oaths. 
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Ev'n'> Jove himſelf by thee doth Swear ! 


"W hoſoever rherefore doth nor perform his Oath, af- 


Fonts the © Deity of that. Divine Faith, which was 


(as Cato in his Speech informs us) ſer up by our Fa- 


thers in the Capitol ir ſelf, even next to the Statue 
of the great God Jupiter. 4 Bur, ſecondly, they tell 
us, Suppoſing Jupiter had been Angry with Regulus, 
he could not have breught any Evil upon him, greater 
than what Regulus brought upon himſelf. This, 1 
confeſs,would be very true, if there was no other Evil 
þur only Pain : Bur zhat .s ſo far from being the 
greateſt Evil, that, if we may credit ſome of the 
*< chief Philoſophers, it is nor fo much as any Evil 
ar all: Among whom, I. pray you, let Regulus be 
counted of no /mail Anthority ; 1f I may'nt rather 
ſay of the greateft and moit weighty : For what 
greater Teſtimony can any one deſire, than that 
of a principal Man among the Romans; who rather 
than be wanting in any point of his Duty, choſe 
to undergo the moſt exquiſite Torments ? * Bur of 
two Evils, fay they, always chooſe the leaft : Thar is, 
in plain words, Rather be a Rogue than undergo any 
Calamity. Can any Calamiry then be greater, than 
that of Baſencſs and Injuſtice 2 For if even the 

Filth and Deformity of the Body be loathſome and 
| as. 


' Men and rhe inferionr Gods _—_ {wear by Jupiter, who 
was above them-; but 7up:ter himſelf could ſwear by none, 
Þut the inviolable Faith of his Word and Promiſes. 

< The Heathens made Deities almolt of every thing, wiz. 
Faith, Concord, Luck, &c. 

* He comes to anfwer the ſecond Argument againſt Re- 


ulys. 
*" The Stoicks, who (as was before _Y allow'd no- 
thing to be Evil, but what concern'd the Soul and Conſci- 
ence ; calling the Calamities of the Body or Fortune, ſuch 
as Pain or Poverty, indifferent things. 

* The third Argument againit him, anſwer'd. 


© The 
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offenfive ; how much more ſo muſt. that of. rhe 
Mind needs be, when 'tis cover'd and polluted 
with Shame and Diſhoneſty > Thoſe Philoſophers 
therefore, who diſcourſe of theſe things with moſt 
Cloſeneſs and Severity, venture bodly ro affirm, That 
nothing is Evil but only what's Difhone#t : and even 
thoſe themſelves, who do ir more loofly, yer al- 
ways acknowledge, That 'ti the preate#t however of 
all Evils. e Thar Saying of the Poer's-indecd is gocd, 
T neither am, nor have been tied by Oath to a treache-- 
rous Deceiver ; but 'ris therefore ſo, becauſe when 
Atreus was brought upon the Stage, he was to make 
him ſpeak that, which was ſuitable ro his Charact- 
er. Bur if once they begin to lay down rhis. for a 
Maxim, That Faith, when given to thoſe who are trea- 
rous, is not to be kept ; they had beſt have a care, 
thar this be not made a Refuge and Cover for Per- 
jury. Þ As for his Oaths being made to an Enemy ; 
even War it ſelf has Laws that belong to it; 
and Faith, excepr in fome very few caſes, 1s always 
ro be kept even with our greateſt Adverſaries, For 
whatever you ſwear, for Exainple, in ſuch a manner, . 
as that i your Conſcience tells you it ought ro be done, 
you are bound moſt inviolably ro perform it: Bur 
where it is otherwiſe, you don't lie under any ſuch 
Obligation ; and are nor perjur'd, rho' you ſhould 
not perform ir. Suppoſe, for the purpoſe, you had 
{worn to a Pirate, That you. would pay tim inch 
a 


® The fourth Argument, taken out of Accius's Tragedy 
of Atreus, afar. - ; 

» Anſwer to the fifth Argument, His Oaths being made to 
an Enemy. 

50 Ioaderffind the words, U*? mens conciperet, &Cc. not as 
cho”'it were Mens dcferentis ; for T am not bound to pertorm 
whatever I- Swear, according to the Mind of him that gives 
the Oath ; for it may be unlawful, or the like. ide 
*ris unreaſonable- ro interpret Oaths, juſt according to the. 


Mind of the Impoſcer : He may ts"; his private — 
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a Sum, if he'd ſpare your Life ; it would nor be 
Perjury, tho* you ſhould not pay it him. * For a 
Pirate is by no means a lawful Adverſary, bur ra. 
ther a common Peſt and Enemy of Mankind ; fo 
that no one's oblig'd ro keep his Faith or Oarh with 
him. For to Swear to a thing, and yer not perform 
it, is not immediately ro Forſwear one's ſelf : Bur 
then a Man is properly ſaid to be Perjur'd, when he 
Swears }. upon his Conſcience (as our Form runs) 
to do ſuch and ſuch things, and yer does not do 
them, For that of Euripides may be ſaid in ® ſome 
Caſes ro be very good, My Tongue indeed Swore, but 
my Conſcience did not Aſſent. But had Regulus, in 
his Caſe, done any thing contrary to the Laws, 


and Conditions, that are kept between Enenues, * 


it had been down-righrt Perjury, For the Carthagi- 
»ians, with whom he had then to do, were a ” 


&-c. as well as the Receiver, See upon this whole Subjett 
Sanderf. Grotius, » 

* Grotius does not like this Deciſion of Cicero's : becauſe 
in an Oath-we are not only to conſider the Perſon's Right 
whom we Swear to; but God alſo, by whom. we Swear. 
*Tis rrue, the Pirate can demand nothing in this caſe, bur the 
Majeſty of God, by whom I ſwore, lays an _ of Per- 
formance upon me. But Pufendorf de Fur. N. & G. Book 

4- chap. 2. F. 9. ſeems rather ro favour our Author's Opini- 
- on 


| That's the meaning of Ex Animi ſententia, and not with 
deſign of Obliging your ſelf. Oaths would fignifie jult no- 
thing ar all, if they oblig'd no further, than People deſign'd 
to be _ by them. *Twas the Form of Oaths among the 
Romans, Do you Swear ſuch a thing is ſo or ſo, Ex Anim 
tui ſententia? which words ſignifie either according to your 


Mind, or upon your Conſcience. Hence that Jeſt which our 


Author quotes in his 4? Orat. Catothe or ask'd a Man, 
Have you a Wife or not, Ex Animi tui ſententia? meaning, 
7 your Conſcience or Oath: To which he anſwers, Non quz- 
em ex Animi mei ſententia ; meaning, Not according to my 
Mind or Liking. 
on When, for Example, a Man only reads or repeats the 


words of an Oath, or the like. See Grot. Book 2. chap. 13- 
C 2. * See 


WT. 
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ful Adverfary, berween whom and us there is all 
* the Fecial, and ſeveral other Laws that are com- 
mon to Nations. For had it been otherwiſe, 'ris 
certain the Senate wonld never have deliver'd 
ſome » eminent Perſonsin Chains to their Enemies, 

» See chap. 11. Book I. 

® Generals, who bad made Leagues with the Enemy, 
without Power from the Senate and People. 


CHAP. XXX, 
Examples of ſeveral eminent Romans given up to the 


Enemy. Anſwer to the ret of the Arguments brought 
again#t Regulus, 


PUr they did deliver both * Lucius Veturius and 
Sp. Poſthumius,. in their ſecond Conſalſhips to 
their Enemies, the Samnites ; becauſe, being bea- 
ren at the Paſſage of Caudium, and the'Legions 
being difarm'd and ſent away with Diſgrace, - they 
had concluded a Peace of their own Heads, with- 
out any Orders from the Senate or - People," T, 
Numicius and Q, Melins, who were Tribunes of 
rhe People- at the ſame rime, becauſe by rheir 
Authority the Peace was concluded, were - like- 
wiſe deliverd ; that ſo we might be freed from 
any Obligation of keeping it. And all this was 
done upon the Propoſal and Advice of Poſthumius 
himſelf + who was the Perſon deliver'd. The Caſe 
of Þ Mancinws, a great many Years after, was ex- 
atly 


* About the Year of Rome 433, Cains Ponti vs, whom he 
mention'd chap. 21. Book 2. was then General of the Sam- 
nites. See Livy, Book 9. ag | | 

b C. Hoſtilins Mancinus, Col. about the Year of Rome 613, 
who being brought into very great Streights by the Numan- 
tines, Was ftorc'd to make a ms AE ty ow with 

P 4 them, 
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aCtly the ſame ; who having, withour any Orders 
from the Senate, ſtruck up an Alliance with thoſe 
of © Numantia, was the firſt Man thar-ſpoke tor 
thar Bill in the Senare-houſe, which -by: £Z. Furius 
and Sext. Atilius was carried ro the People ; and 
which they agreeing ro, he was deliver.d ro the 
Enemy. He did more honeftly rhan 9 Sext. Pom- 
peius, who being concernd in the. ſame fort of 
Crime, made Intereit ro be extus'd from undergo- 
ing the ſame-Puniſhment ; and by rhar means c- 
ſcapd it. This Man now let the Appearance of 
Profit prevail over Honeſty; bur in all the others 
mention'd, the Anthority, of Honeſty eaſtly carry'd 
it from the pretended Profir.. © Bur to go on with 
Regulus : Another thing urg'd by his Adverſaries is 
this, That he ſhould not have perform'd what was for- 
eibly put upon him. AsStho' a Man of Courage could 
be wrought upon by Force; -But why, ſay they, did 
.be go at all to the Senate, being reſolv'd to diſſwade the 
Delivery of the Captives? This is to blame him for 
that, which particularly deſeryes Commendation: 
He would not depend upon his own Judgment, bur 
leading for that which he thought moſt Profita- 
e, left it ro be determin'd by the Judgmenr of the 
Senate : And had not it been for his Counſel in the 
Caſe, 


them. The Senate that they might not be baund to rhe 

League, deliver'd the Author of it up to the Enemy, But 

they refus'd to receive him, as the Sammites had Poſthuminus 
e. See Vell. Paterc. Book 2. chap. r. 

* Aſmall Town in Spain, which with a very few Men 
held a War againſt the Romans fourteen Years, and beat 
them ſeveral times : Art laſt *twas raz'd by the Younger 
Afi cane. 

4 Cof. the Year before Mancinus, who' made the- firſt 
ſhameful League with the Numantines ; but by his Intercft 
and Entrcaties eſcap'd being deliver'd up to-them. He was 
the tirſt of the Pompey's that ever was Coſ. 

* Hereturns to his Defence of R-gulus, and anſwers the 
other Arguments urg'd againſt him. L 

Fiert 
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Caſe, rhe Priſoners had ſurely been ſenr again ro 
Carthage, and he remain'd fate in his Native Coun- 

Bur this he concluded would be a Prejudice 
ra the Publick ; and therefore efteem'd it ro be no 
more than his Dury, to ſpeak what he thought, and 


_ endure what might come of it. Laſtly, They add, 


That whatever makes highly for one's Profit and Advan- 


_ tape, thereby becomes Honeft, 1 anſwer, That it f may 


indeed antecedently. be ſuch, bur can-never thereby 
become ſuch : For nothing is Profitable bur whar is 
Honeſt ; and things don't become Honeſt. by their 
firſt being Profirable, bur become Profirable by their 


firſt being Honeſt. I conclude therefore, Thar of 


all' thoſe great and wonderful —_—_— which 
might caſily be brought upon this Subject, 'rwill be 
hard ro find any more illuſtrious and commendable; 
than this of: Regus. 


f Fieri ſignifies to-be made, and eſſe atualy to be : The. 
mezning is, That a thing which is very Profitable may be al= 
ſo Honeſt ; but it can't be made Honelt by its being.Profita» 
ble, if it were otherwiſe Diſhoneit. 


CunaATr EET 


Regulus's Returning to Carthage a-Commen1ation of 
thoſe Times. The Sacredneſs of an Oath, tho extort- 
ed by Force, among the ancient Romgns. Thu il- 
lutrated by the. Example of Pomponius and Man- 
lius. 


B&* the only thing that deſerves our Admiration, 
in all this glorzous Conduct of Regulus, is his 
perſuading the Senate nor ro reſtore the Capives, 
As for his returning again to Carthage, tis true we 
admire it in our Days, bur at thoſe rimes he could 
not bave pofiibly ayoided it. The Age, I think, 
| : P5 there. 
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therefore ſhould rather be commended for zhaz, 


than the Man. For there's nothing our Anceſtors 
rook greater care of, than thar rhe Tie of an Oath 
ſhould be always held as moſt Sacred and Inviola- 
ble. This appears plainly from the XII Tables ; 
it appears from thoſe Laws which are call'd ®* Sa- 
crate ; it appears from the ftrict Obſervation of 
Leagues, by which we're oblig'd to keep Faith e- 
ven with Enemies; and laſtly, it appears from the 
Puaniſhments and Penalries which have been inflict- 
ed by the Cenſors ; who in no one thing have been 
more ſevere, than in puniſhing thoſe, who had 
rranſgreſs'd their Oaths. M. Pomponius, a Tribune 
of rhe People, once enter'd an Action againſt Þ L, 
Manlius, the Son of Aulus, who had been Dicta- 
ror, for holding that Office ſomewhar longer than 
he ſhould have done. And __ other things 
brought in this roo againſt him, Thar he kept his 
Son Titus, who was afterwards Torquatus, from 
| Converſation with the World, and had ftridtly 
charg'd him to live ſolitary in the Country. As 
ſoon as the Son heard his Father was in Trouble 
abour this Buſineſs, he's reported immediately to 
have ſer our for Rome, and come early in the Morn- 
ing to Pomponius's Houſe, Pomponius was no ſoon- 
er rold of his coming, but he got up immediare- 
ly ; and thinking the Youth, our of Anger, had 
brought ſome Complaint againſt his Father, com- 
manded all others ro depart the Room, and him 

alone 


» Becauſe the Commons, thinking they were oppreſs'd by 
the Nobles, rais'd a Sedition, and retiring to a place call'd 
Sacer mons, refus'd to return till ſuch and ſuch Privileges 
were granted them by the Senate. The Laws made upon 
that occaſion were calld Sacrate. See Livy Book 2. chap. 
32, 33. and Paul. Manurt. de Leg. Rom. Pa: 3.9. 

 Sirnam'd Imperioſus, a valiant and noble Roman ; he was 
choſe DiCtator upon a Religious Account, for driving a Nail 
unto Jupiter's Tempel, [| Livy Book 7. chap. 3-] but a bo 


— 
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alone ro be brought in ro him. As ſoon as the 
young Man was, got. into the Room, he drew 
his Sword, and ſwore he' would immediately kill 
NE unleſs he'd promife him upon Oath, ro 
meddle with his Farher no further. Pcmponins, our 
of {ſudden wo ns of rhe Danger, did ſwear 
ro him acco ingly, and diſcharged his Father from 
any/ more Trouble ; having firſt reporred the Mar- 
rer to the People, and roſd 'em' why he was fofc'd 
ro ler fall his Action. Thus ftrict and conſcientious 
were 'People ar thoſe times, in wake their 
Oarhs. And this Titus Manlins 1s that very Perſon, 
who, being afterwards challenged by a mighry 
French Man, © kill'd him in a Duel by the River 4 
Anien, and was CY EO from wearing 
a Chain, (in Larin' Torque) which he rook from his 
Neck. The fame Man 'again, m his third Conſul- 
ſhip, put'ro fligbr and defeared the Latins near © Ve- 

ſers. * He was indeed a very great and cxrraordina- 

ry Perſon ; who as he ſhew'd his Love, inthis Caſe, 

ro his Father, fo he was f unnaturally Cruel to his 

Son. Oh} | 

falling out in the mean time, he would have manag'd that 

too, imperiouſly forcing the Youth to take Arms; which 

got him the Hatred of the Tribunes, 'and made Pomponius 

accuſe him ; about the Year of Rome 393. 

© The Year of Rome 394, T. Quintius Pemnus, being Di- 
ctator. L:vy Book 6. chap. 9, 10. 

4 A River in aly, that falls into the Tiber a few Miles a- 
bove Rome ; whence *tis now call'd Zeverone, that is, the lit- 
tle Tiber. 

* Another River in J/taly, not far from the foot of the 
Mountain Peſuwures. f ; 

* His Son- fought a ſingle Combat with Geminins Metius, 
a ſtout Latin, and overcame him ; but b:cauſc'he did it 
without Leave from him who was General, he commanded 
his Head to becut off, for his Breach of Military Diſcipline : 
Hence Manliana Imperia, us'd to fignifie any unnatural Ri- 
gor and Barbarity, 


CHAP. 
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CHAP, XXXII, 

The Severity of the, Romans againft the Breakers of 
Oarhs. The Example of ten ſent by Hannibal to 
the Senate, upon Oath of returning. Fraud not ſuf- 
ficient to excuſe a Perjury, A reſolute Ation of 
the Senate in not redeeming eight Thouſand Priſcn- 
ers. The Concluſion of this Head. 


Ur as R-gulus did well in performing his: Oath ; 
{o TR ren, who, Rin pers Barz at Canng, 
were by Hannibal ſent to the Roman Senate, upon 
Oath of rerurning ro the Carthaginian Camp, if 
rhey could nor obrain an Exchange of Priſoners ; 
did ill if they did nor return accordingly. Con- 
cerning whom Writers have differ'd in.their Relati- 
ons. * Polybius, an Author of very. good Credit, 
informs us, Ten Perſons of -confiderable Quality 
were ſent to the, Senate ; and that nine of 'em ho- 
neſtly return'd to the Camp, not having: been able 
to obrain what they went about ; bur the renth 
ftaid behind and remain'd at Rome. This Man, 
as ſoon. as he was out of the Camp, pretending he 
had forgot ro take ſomething along wit him, wenr 
back rhither again ; as thinking his returning un» 
der ſuck a colour, was a very ſufficient Performance 
of his Oath. Bur certainly he was miſtaken ; for 
Cunning's ſo far from excufing a Perjury, Þ. that 
It 
* An eminent Hiſtorian, Native of Achais, and” Son of 
ene Lycortas, 2 Prince of that Cenatry t afterwards 
brought to Rome, where he was admir'd for his Learni 
by. all the Great Men, Scipio, Lelius, &c. He. wrote in Gree 
a: Hiſtory of the World, containing forty. Books ; moſt of 
which are now loſt. 
> For all departure from the Simplicity of an Oath (they 
ave the Words of a very great Man) is a Degree of do of}. 


and a Man'is never a Whit the leſs Forſworn, becau p 
[en 
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It aggravates it rather, and makes it rhe more crimi- 
nal. This therefore was no more than a fooliſh 
piece of Craftineſs, impudently prerending to paſs 
tor Prudence : Whereupon the Senate rook care ro 
order, that my crafry Gentleman ſhould be ſent 
back in Ferrers again to Hannibal. Bur the glori- 
ouſeſt Action of the Senare was this : Hannibal! had 
< eighr- Thouſand of our Soldiers his Priſoners ; 
not fuch as had eirher been raken in Bartel, or had 
fied from any imminent Danger of rheir Lives ; bur 
were left in the Camp by Paulus and Varro, the 
then rwo Conſuls. The Senate decrecd that theſe 
ſhould nor be Ranſom'd, tho' it might have been 
done with a ſmall Sum of Money ; for no other end 
but-to ler our Soldiers ſee, rhar either they muſt 
reſolve to Conquer, or Die. Upon the News of 
which, as the ſame Author relis us, Hannibal pre- 
ſently began to be diſheartned, when he ſaw thaz 
the Senate, and People of Rome, had fo great Re- 
folurion even in the midft of rheir Misfortunes, 
Thus, we ſce, Honeſty gers the berrer in the com- 
pariſon, againſt that which has only the Appearance 
of Profit. But 4 Acilius, who has written an Hi- 
ſtory in Greek, ſays, More of 'em return'd under 
this Pretence to the Camp, hoping by ſuch a Trick 
ro get quir of their Oarhs ; and chat they were all 
of 'em branded with. Shame and Diſhonour by the 

en- 


Perjury is a little finer and” more artificial than ordinary. 
And tho' Men think by ſuch Devices to ſave themſelves 
harmleſs from the Guilr of ſo great a Sin, rbey do really 
increaſe it, by adding to their Iniquity the impudeat Folly 
0 j , and Deceiving themſelves. 

0 After the Battel at Came, where Paullus and YVarro the: 
two Conſuls were defeated by Hannibal. 

* A learned Roman, who was Quzſtor and Tribune of 
the People. He writ the Annals of the Roman Empire in 
Greek, which are thought to haye been tranſlated into La- 
tin by Q. Claudius Quaarigarius, and to be the Claudii An-- 
nales Aciliani, quoted by Livy. 
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Cenſors. Bur ler us now pur an end ro this third 
Head ; fince from whar has been faid 'ris apparent- 
ly manifeſt, That whatever is contrary to the Vir- 
rue of Fortitude; that is to ſay, whatever is done 
with a timerous, mean, diſhearrned, abject Spirit, 
can never be really and rruly Profitable, becauſe ir 
is wicked, diſgraceful and odious. And ſnch would 
this- Action of Regulus have been, had he either, 
in delivering his Sence abour the Caprives, ſpoke | 
what was for his own, not the Publick Security ; or 
afrerwards choſen to remain at' home, inſtead of 
rerurning to fulfil his Oath, 


( 
l 
\ 
' 


CHAP, XXXIIL 


Nothing contrary to Temperance, &Cc. can be truly Profit- 
able. Who thoſe Philoſophers were, that made Ha 'S 
pineſi and Miſery confift in Pleaſure and Pain. Thi 
Opinion ruins all Virtue, Prudence, Fortitude, Tem=- 
perance and Juſtice : However theſe Philoſophers en- 
deavour to clear themſelves of this Imputation ; but - 
can't get well off. Pleaſure oppoſite to Honeſty. 
The Abſurdity of thoſe, who would have made Hap- 
pineſs to confift in both theſe. A ſhore Recapitula- 
tion of thu lat Book, How far Pleaſure may be 


allowd. A Concluſion, by way of Exhortation to 
his Son. 


E have now finiſh d our third Head, 2 the 
fourth and laſt remains only ro be ſpoke ro, 


which contains in it Decency, Modeſty, Modera- 
tion, Continence and Temperance. And can any 
thing 


* He has ſhewn that nothing can ever be Profitable, that's 
contrary to three of the general Virtues, Fuſtice, Prudence 


and 
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Thing be Proficable, that is oppoſite to a Train of ſuch 
excellent Virtues > There hath been however a 
Sect of Philoſophers, Scholars of Aritippus, who 
were call'd Þ Cyrenaicks ; and others, who had the 
Name of < Annicerians given them, that affirm all 
Good' ro conſiſt in Pleaſure, and count Virtue ir 
ſelf therefore only deſirable, becauſe of ſome Plea- 
ſure which ir brings along with ir. Bur theſe being 
now almoſt worn out of Date, Epicurus is mightily 
come 1nto Vogue, rhe rae Supporter, and, as 
'rwere, ſecond Founder of the ſame Opinions, With 
theſe we muſt fight (as they ſay) with mighr and 
main, if ever we think of _ rting the Cauſe, 
and maintaining the Intereſt of Virtue and Honeſty. 
For if what * Metrodorus has written paſs for Truth, 
That whatever can truly be call'd our Profit, nay and 
all the Welfare and Happineſs of Life, conſiſts in a 
firm Conſtitution of Body, and a well-grounded Hope 
of its laſting Continuance ; it is certain this Prof, 
nay this ſovereign Profit (for ſuch they account it) 
muſt ſometimes be ſer in oppoſition ro Honeſty, © 
For whart, in the firſt place, will be rhe Office of 
Prudence 2 only to cater and look about for Plea- 

ſures? 


and Courage : It only remains that he ſhew the ſame of the 
_— » Temperance ; which he endeavours to do in this 
Chapter. 


b Becauſe fonps [chap. 14. Book 1.] was born at Cy- 


rene, a Town in Africk. 

© So call'd fromone Anniceris, a Cyrenian, Scholar of P a- 
rebates, a Cyrenaick. He corrected a little the Cyrenaick 
Opinions, and therefore was call'd Founder of a new Seft. 
See Menage on Laertius's Life of Ariſtippus, where he ſhews 
there were two call'd Amnicerss : the former Contemporary 
with Plato, and his Redeemer whena Slave in Zgina; and 
the latter of this Se. | 

4 An Athenian, Scholar and moſt intimate Friend to Epi- 
curus ; often mention'd by our Auchor. 

* He proceeds to ſhew, That this Opinion ruins all the 
Virtues ; as fuſt, Prudence. | 

s That 
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fures > How miſerable a, caſe is that Virtue in, 
which is thus made a Servant and Pander ro Plea- 
ſure ? Bur whar ſhall be her Buſineſs in this Office ? 
ro raſt and diſtinguiſh ingeniouſly berwixr Pleaſures? 
Suppoſing this ro be a pleaſant Buſineſs, 'ris certainly 
the moſt ſcandalous one that could ever have been 
thought on. Again, Can he that makes Pain be 
the greateſt Evil, have ever ſuch a Virtue as For- 
titude in him, the very Nature of which confiſts 
wholly in deſpiſing of Pains and Difficulties > T 
know Epicurus upon ſeveral Occafions, and this in 
particular, ſpeaks very couragiouſly as to the mar- 
rcr of Pain ; but we muſt nor confider ſo much whar 
s ſaid, as what ought to be ſaid by a Man of his 
Principles, who makes Pleaſure and Pain to be the 
wrimare Bounds of Man's Happineſs and Miſery. 
So again, if you'd hear him abour Conrinence and 


Temperance , he tells you abundance of extraordi-- 


nary things in a great many places ; but he's gra- 
veli'd (as we ſpeak) and can never be able to ac- 
quit himſelf handſomly. For with what Face of 
Reaſon can he commend Temperance, who places 
his Happineſs in the Enjoyment of Pleafures-? * 
when rhe ſenſual Appetite follows after Pleaſures, 
and tis the Bufineſs of Temperance to correct that 
Apperire, 8 Bur ſtill they endeayour, in each of 


rhele Virtues, ro bring themſelves off by one little 


Shift or other : Thus Prudence is admitted, and de- 
fin'd 


_* Thatis Pleaſure (Epricurus's Happineſs) confifts in indul- 
ng the ſenſual Appetite ; but Temperance conſiſts in oppo- 
ing this Appetite; therefore Temperance and Pleaſure can 
never _ ; and conſequently Epricurus is inconſiſtent with 
himſelf, when he commends Temperance, and yet makes: 
Pleaſure his ſoveraign Good. 
oy —_ po _ this _—_— ruins all the Virtues ; 
procceds-to Ihew, how theie endeavour to bring them- 
ſelves off in each of them. TY 
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fin'd ro be The Skill of ſupplying us with Pleaſures, 
and defending us from Pains: And they make out 
Fortitude as well as they can, by ſaying it confifts in 
deſpifing Death and enduring 'Torments: They do 
bring in a ſorr of Temperance roo, tho' not without 
a grear deal of Straining and Difficulty ; but how- 
ever they make a ſhift, after ſome faſhion, by ſaying, 
they count it rhe greateſt Pleaſure, if they can bur 
be exempr from Pain and Uneafineſs. Thus theſe 
three Virrues ſtand up pretty well ; bur Fyice, rhe 
fourth, rotrers mightily with them, or rather indeed 
is quite fal'n ro the Ground'z with all thoſe Duries, 
which relate ro rhe maintenance of Human Socie- 
: h For what Kindneſs, Liberaliry, Aﬀabiliry or 
riendſhip can there be amongſt thoſe, who defire 
theſe Virrues not purely for themſelves, bur only 
in relation to their Pleaſure or Advantage ? To 
make thort rhen,. I ſhall only ſay, that as I have 
ſhewn before, Thar nothing can be Profirable which 


is contrary ro Honeſty ; ſo now I do affirm, That 


Pleaſure m_ general is contrary to Honeſty. 1 the 
more blame therefore i Dinomachus and Calliphe, 
who thought this Diſpute might be brought to an 


Iffue, if rhey joyn'd both Pleaſure and Virtue ro- 
gether, like a Man and a Beaſt as it were in the 


ſame Yoke, For Virtue can never admit of this 


Conjundion, but abhors and difdains it ; nor can 
ever rhe ſoveraign Gocd and Evil, which muſt be 
one ſingle and imple thing, be made gy cog com= 
pounded of ſuch different Principles. Bur of this, 
which is a thing of the greateſt Moment, I have 
written at large in * another Work : Ler us now 

re- 


b See Note ® on Book 1. chap. 2. 
i Two Philoſophers often mention'd by our Author, who. 
made Happineſs con{iſt in Pleaſure and Honeſty j6yn'd toge- 


tnecr, 
« His Books De Finibus Benorum © Malorum. 


« He. 
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rerurn to our preſent Subject : What has been ſaid 
in this laſt Book, I hope, is enough to ler any one 
ſee, How 'tis. his Dury to derermin his Choice, if 
| that which ſeems uſeful and expedient for him, 
ſhould come into competition with that which is 
Honeſt. Bur if ir ſhould be ſaid, That even Plea- 
fure carries with it the appearance of Profit; ler 
it alſo be confider'd, Thar ir never can be — 
to an Agreement with Honeſty : For the moſt that 
can poflibly be faid for Pleaſure, (rhar we mayn't 
ſeem wholly ro exclude ir)” is, Thar it ſerves by way 
of Sauce, to give a Reliſh to things, 'but has no true 
Profit or Adyantage in ir ſelf. | 


This is the Preſent, dear Son Mark, that your 
Father ſends you, and in my _ 'tis a very 
good one; bur that muſt be judg'd of according to 
the uſe yon your ſelf fhall make of ir. However 
entertain, among Cratippus's LeCtures, theſe three 
Books, and ſhew them ar leaft the Civiliry due to 
Strangers. Had it been my fortune ro have come 
to Athens (2 which had furely been done, if T had 
nor been recall'd by rhe Crics of my Country) you 
might then perhaps ſometimes have heard my Le- 
Qtures: However fince now, in perufing theſe Sheets, 
res have my Voice, as it were, by Proxy ; Pra 

upon them as much time as you can, and 
am ſure you can as much as you pleaſe: When 
I hear you take a pleaſure in this ſort of Studies, 

"rwill delight me tro ralk to you (which I ho 
may be ſpeedily) face ro face ; or however to write 
ro you, tho' ar never ſo great a diſtance. In rhe 
mean time Adieu, my dear Cicero, and aſſure -_ 
ſelf, 


1 He was on his way thither ;- but was ſent home again 
by ſome who told him, That his Preſence would be ve- 
ry advantagious to the Publick. See his own Relation of 
i, at the beginning of his firſt Philippick. 
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ſelf, that tho' no one in the World is more dear to 
me than you are, yet you'll hereafter be much 
more fo, 1f I find you take Delight in ſuch Wri- 
tings and Inſtructions, 


F I N 1 S. 
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INDE X- 


6 The firft Figure refers to one of the Three Books, 
the ſecond, &c. to the Chapter of that Book. 


A. 


Cademicks little differ- 
A ing from the Peripa- 
tericks, 1,1, 3, 4. have 
2a right to treat about 
Duties, 1, 2. how differing 
Fom the Scepticks, and why 
they diſpute againſt every 
thing, 2, 2. erly the 
fame with the Peripate- 
vicks, 3, 4. are not ticd to 
a Set of Opinions, 3, 4- 


Acculing, how far allowable, 


2, 34. 
Acilius the Hiſtorian, 3, 32. © 


Acknowledgment a ſufficient 
return of a Kindneſs, 2, 20. 

Acropolts, its entrance, 2, 17. 

Action gives a true Value to 
Virtue, 1,6. to rake place 
of Speculation, 1, 6, 43, 44, 
45- not to be ventur'd on, 
it we doubt of its Honeſty, 
I, 9. ſhould be free from 
Raſhneſfs, &c. 1, 29. three 
Rules to be obſerv'd for 
keeping Decorum in our A- 
ctions, I, 39. Order and Re- 


gularity to be obſerv'd in 
CE aGons, 1, 40. theſe de- 
pend upon Time and Place, 
J, 40. non Acking ill ap- 
ply'd e ill ones, 2, 
18. 

Attors chooſe rhe Parts fitteſt 
= _ Humours, 1, 31. 

odeſty, I, 3S»+ 

© n= worn how mov*'d in 
Men, 2, 10, 11. 

Advantages tempt Men to be 
Rogucs, 3, 10. 

Advice of Friends to be ask'd 
in Proſperity, 1, 26. of ex- 
perienc'd Men, in doubfr, 
1, 41. Rules about taking 
this Advice, 1, 41- 

Advocates mayplead for what 
is not really true, 2, 14. 

LZ£ailes who, and their Mag- 
nificence, 2, 16. 

Aﬀability wins Peoples Love, 


2. 14- 

AﬀeCtation odiovs, 1, 36. 

Africanus his ſaying, That 
Men grown proud, @cc. 1, 
26. his Retirement and ſ{ay- 
ing, That he was never 


leſs Idle, &c. 3, l Afric._ 
> 
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*theYoungerrazes Carthage 
and Numantia, 1, 22. Son 
of — 3 3. not to be 
corru ONeY, 2, 22. 
A, — ſacrificed his 
aughter, 3, 25. 
t berween the ſeve- 
ral 77s wing the Support of 

2 —_ 3, Z2- 
A ture commended , 1, 


Mn his Character, 1, 37. 
Alexander pg: "the Ty- 


Alex. on tho Great, often Gerd 


of great Vices, 1, 26. _ 
den by his Father for 
ONEY, 2, 15. 
Ambicons great Cauſe of 4 
ice, 1, genera 
1, __ \of the greateſt 
0 


2 Man of his Li : 
54x09 "19 toa Rn 


Anger "againlt Adverſaries to 
” avoided, 1, 25. eſpecial- 
ly in Pani ing, I, 25. alſo 
in common {courſe ; in 
CH and in Quarrels, 


| 38. 
o_ cerian Philoſophers, 3, 


33- 
Pl. $ Right, ſce take. 
Antipater the Stoick, 2, 24. 3, 


Apelies 's Venus, 3 

Applauſe, the {Lb of it to 
be avoided, 1,19, 20. 

Aquillius's Fi » 3, 14,15+ 
ratus'the Sicyonian, 2, 23» 


Aritipges, I, 41. 3, 33» 


lo neglected Eloquence 
3, 1. his Opinion about 
Shews to the People, &c. 
2, 16. makes Hon 
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— all other Goods, 


3, 
Armies of little uſe abroad, 
without Prudence at home, 
6. b, 32. 
_ nor no be given haſti- 


I, 
4bir's 2 famous Univerſity, 


Giry 
#n;, ibid. $ fr adiſhoneft 
Pro; al, &c. ibid. 

Avarice one ”_ cauſe of Th- 
juitice, 1, 7, 8. a ſign of a 
narrow and for Spirit 
1, 20. Magiſtrates ſhould 
be free from Suſpicion of 
it, 2, 21. is deſtructive to 
@ State, 2, 22. 


B. 


Þ | 21 ne the  Myrien, 2, Ic 
Bargains ſhould be made 
it a word, 3, 15. 
Beauty of ewo ſorts, 1, 36. 
Ho to be gotten, 7Bld. 
coming, oe gg, © 
Benefits ; we ſhould 
judge of their Value, 1, 15. 
done either by our Money 
or lndutry, >, 15. relate ci- 
ther to the Republi ck, or 
- ones 19. Oc. up- 
horn beſt | beſtow'd, 2, 


Body ſhould be enur'd to La- 
bour, 1,23. the care Na- 
ture has taken in its Fa- 
brick, 1, 35. 


Bounty, 12. ſee Hoa ww 


not allowed all forts 'of 
Jays, 1,29. 


Bragging 'very unbecoming, 
far Bribely in Magiſtrates -. 


% 
o©v9 


Ll 
Ruine of a Republick, 2 
21,22. Laws made againſt 
it by Romans, 2,21. 

Brutes, how differing from 
Men, 1, 4, ©. we often 
talk of their Courage, but 
not Juſtice, Sc. I, 16. 

Brutus depog'd Collatinus, 3, 


19, 
Building ; its Meaſures and 


» 1, 39» 
Buyers Mould not uſe Arts to 
beat down the Prizes, 3, I5- 
ſee Selker. 


Go 

CE: ; 
a facetious Man, 1,37. * 
Celar broke thro* the moſt * 
ſacred Ties for the ſake of © 
Rob'd ſome 


17. Was m_— for _ 
Tyranny, 2, 7. Triumphs 
'OVer Marſeilles &C. 2,, 8. 
his my was Wicked and 
Deteſtable, 2, 13. lov'd Vil- 
tho? he got nothin 
WA 2, 24. makes himſelf 
.of the Romans, &Cc. 2,21. 
Callicratidas too careful of 
his own Honour, 1, 24. 2 
Lover of \ 3” Silt I, 30. 
Cs fee Lite. ; 
Callipho and Dinomachu joyn 
Pleaſure and Virtue, 3, 33. 
paar wat, I, 3. 
anniuss Bargain, 3, 14. 
Carriage toward all Men to 
be taken care of, 1, 28, 35. 
Carthaginians Tr rous, 


I, 12. 

Cato Cenſorius , his Letter to 
Poppilins, 1, 11. caus'd the 
third Carthaginian War, 1, 
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Brother of Catulus, 


23. his Apothegms, 1, 29. 
his Anfwer about na 
ging an Eſtate, 2, 25. 

Cato, Father to Ut:cenſis, his 
4" Prana of a Caſe, 
3, 10. 

Cato Uticenſi;*s Genius, 1, $1. 
too headitrong in ſtanding 
up for the Intereſt of rhe 
es » 22s 

KReilcplwpsy What, 1, 3. 

Catulus not inferior to Pom- 
Pey, I, 22. Catuli counted 
the beſt Speakers, 1, 37. 

Chiding ſometimes ne ary 
1, 38. Rules to be obſerv 4 


in it, ibid. 
Children naturally lov'd, 1, 


4s 

Chryſippus's excellent Saying, 
3, 10, 

Cicero's Service to his Conn- 
try-men by Writing, 1,1. af{- 
ſumes to himſclt the Vir- 
tues of an Orator, ec. ibid. 
his prudent Management 
of the Republick, 1, 22. 2, 
24. got his Preferments by 
all the Votes, 2, 17. betakes 
him{felf to Retiremenr, 3, 
1. deſign'd to have gone to 
Athens, 3, 33. 

Cimbers and Celtibers, 1, 12. 

Cimon of Athen#s Hoſpitality, 


e, 18, 

Circumſtances of Men to be 
regarded in Giving, 1, 8. 
2, 18. make that not to be 
a Crime, which uſually is 
One, 3, 4 Pe 

Cities, intaking *em nothing 
to be done cron, Ofc. 1, 
24- the great uſe of %em, 
2, 4+ Why at firft built, a» 


2.1, A+ 

Citizens Duties, 1, 34+ 

Claudius Centumalus, 3, 16. 

Clemency, how far laudable, 
I, 25. 


Cle» 


Cleambretus beat by Epami- 
nondas, 1, 24+ 

Cloaths ; only Health to be. 
regarded in 'em, 1, 30. Mo- 
.deration to be obſerv'd in 
the fineneſsof 'em, 1, 36. 

Comntihags to be avoided, 
I, 35, 30» 

Common : all things at firſt 
were fo, 1, 7. what things 
are common toall, 1, 16. 

Company z a Man would be 
weary of hs Lp without 
it, 1, 43+ to keep company , 
with Good and Wiſe Men 
recommends young People, 


2, 13. 
Conceal, how differing from 
not to tell, 3, 12, what it is, 


3s 13s; ; 
Concord a Pillar of any State, 


2, 22. 
Confidence, ſee Traſt. 
Conſtantia, what it is, 1,20. 
Contemplation ſhould give 
place to Attion, 1, 4, 6, 43, 


5. 
Copaizian, the Deſire of it 
natural to all Animals, 1, 


4+ 

Corinth raz'd by the Romans, 
v, 3-1, 8T. 

Correction, ſee Chiding, Pu- 
niſhmenr. s 

Covetoulneſs, ſee Avarice. 

Countenance to be kept al- 
ways the ſame , without 
DezeQion, 1, 26. 


it ſwallows up all other 
Loves, 1, 17. their Wick- 
edneſs who injure it, 1, 17. 
every onethat 1s able ou 
to ſerve it, 1, 20. ſhould be 
preferr'd even betore Pa» 
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rents, 1, 17, 45. 3, 23- 
Courage is 2 Virtue contend- 
ing for Honeſty, 1, 19. an 
Enemy to Treachery, &c. 
ibid. to defire of Applauſe, 
1,20.conliſts in two things, 
ibid. is obtain'd by the 
Mind, not the Body, 1, 23. 
in War,recommends young 
Men, 2, 13. teaches us to 
fear nothing, ec. 3, 27. no- 
thing Profitable that's con» 
trary to it, 3, 26, Oc. 
Craft, ſee Cunning. | 
Craſſus { Marc.) his Saying a- 
bout Riches, 1, 8. made Heir 
by a falſe Will, 3, 18. anill 
an, 3, 19. h 
Craſſus Lac. an Orator, 1, 37. 
. got Honour by an Accuſs- 
tion, 2, 13. 
Craſſus the Wealthy, XAdile, 
2, 16. 
Crazippus, Who he was, 1, i. 


WM 

Cruelty moſt contrary to Na- 
ture, 2, 41. 

Cunning far from true Wiſ- 
dom, 1, 19. 2,3. 3, 17, the 

eat Miſchief of it, 3, 17. 
doth not excuſe from Pers 
Jury, but rather aggravatcs 
It, 3, 32- 

Cuſtom and Civil Confſtitu- 
yous to be par I, 4Ts 
ome may a '<m, 
and oo nor 

Cynicks argue againſt Mode- 
ſy, 1, 35. to be wholly re- 


jected, 1, 41. 
Cyrenaick Phiſophers, 3, 33. 
D. 


Ancing in the Streets ſcan» 
dalous, 3, 19, 25. 

er how tar to be under- 

taken, 1, 24. we ſhould en- 

danger 
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danger our ſelves 'rather 

than the Publick, ibid. 
Debts forgiven, &c. 2, 22, 23. 

Governours ſhould hinder 


People from running into. 


. Debts, 2,24. 
Deceit frees a Man from be- 
ing bound by his Promiſe, 


1, 10, | 
Decency obſery'd by Man on- 
Wo I, 4. inſeparable from 
one lk fob ho 
2 of Honeſty, :- 
bid. erwo ſorts of it, _ 
verſal and particular, 7b:g. 
draws the hs. of 
all, r, 2B. relates both to 
Body and Mind, bid. no- 
thingDecent that's contrary 
to a Man's Genus, 1,31.De- 
of Living according 
to Univerſal Nature, 1, 28, 
29, 30. according to each 
an's particular one, 1, 30, 
31. according to one's Place 
or Station m the World, 1, 
32. is ſeen in our Words, 
Actions, ec. 1, 35. in our 
wy Hands, ec. 1bid. con- 
in three things, 76:4, 
Decorum of the Poets, 1, 28. 
—_ oO 
to Aﬀale, 2, 14. rodefend 
2 Hey Perſon faveful, ibid. 
ne; the Subject of a Dil- 
courſe ought to be defin'd 
at the beginning, 1,2. 
Deliberation, five Heads of it, 
3, 3. in ſome Caſes ſinful, 
3, 4, 8, Oc: 
Demetrius Phalereus, who he 
Was, 1, 1. blames Pericles, 


2, 7s 
Demetrius forſaken by the 
Macedonians, 2,7. 
Demoſthenes a Hearer of Pla- 
f0, 1, 1. at what age he be- 
gan his Study, 2, 13. 


Defire of Riches, &-r7. fee Ava» 
rice, Ambition.,** : © 
Deſpiſing different from ha- 
' ving an il Opinion of, 2, 

10 | 


Dicearchu's Book about the 
Deftruttion of Men, 2, 5. 
Difticult Subjefts, ſee Study, 

Diffculty makes a thing 
more honourable, 1, 19. 
Diogenes and Antipater dif- 

Pute, 3, 12,13. 
D:on taught by Plate, 1, 44. 
Dionyſius the Sicilian Tyrant, 


37 
Dirct .: wandring Traveller, 


1, 16. 
Diſcourſe ; variety in Mens 
Ways of it, I, Zo. not to 
be dreſs'd up with Greek. 
or 
orts, 1, 37+ 2, 1 
Diſcootſe ihould be eaſie, 
Oc. bid. free from Paſſion, 
Orc. x, 38. ſhould be agree- 
able to the Subject we difſ- 
courſe upon, 1, 37,40. 
Diſputing of rwo ſorts, by 
: Reaſon and by Force, 1/11. 
Diſſimulation ſhould be ex- 


cluded, 2, 15. . 
Diviſion ould take- in the 
whole Matter divided, 1, 


3. 
Dolrus malus what, 4, 14. pu- 
" niſh'd by the Civil Laws, 


3- 15. | 
Donations to the Prople when 
allowable, 2, 16, 17. 
Doubt : We ſhould 'do no- 
thing, of which we doubt 
whether *tis Honeſt or nor, 
1, 9. in Caſes of doubt ask 
expcrienc'd Mens Advice, 


4 ls 
Duties : the whole Subject of 
**m-conliſts of two parts, 
1, 3- middk and pertect 
Ones, 
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ones, zbid. 3, 3, 4. incum- 

bent on us in every part of 

our Lives, 1,2. greater ones 

to take place betore leſs, 1, 

10. Duty to Parents adorns 
_ -a young Man, 2, 13. 


E. 


Ducation of Youth 4 lau- 
dable Employment, 1, 42. 
makes many uſeftnl Men, 
Ofc 1, 44+ 
Efferninacy to be avoided, 1, 
© 4 ſee Niceneſs. 
x%;, its ignification,'1, 30. 
En preferable to acute 
inking, 1, 44. its great 
force, Oc. 2, 14. its down- 
fal in Rome, 2, 19. gives 
one opportunities of Obli- 
ging many, ibid. 
Enemies by the old Romans 
call'd Strangers, 1, 12. Ju- 
ſtice ro be kept towards 


Ene- 
mies, but who take up 
Arms againſt the State, r, 
25. 

Ennius, 1, 8,16. 

Epicurus ruins all Virtue, 1, 

2. 3433: makes Happineſs 

conliſt in Pleaſure, 3, 33. 
endeavours to bring him- 
{elf off, bur in vain, 16d. 

Eſtate, how to be gotten, bet- 
ter'd, Cc. 1, 26. 2, 24, 25. 
*ris a ſcandal to ruin it by 
neg, 2, 18. what the 
beſt, that can be left to a 
Son, 1, 3z- 

Evenneſs oft Temper, a part 
of Courage, 1, 26. 

E.vils; the leait to be choſen, 
3, 1, 28,29. thoſe of Body 


and Fortune leſs than thoſe 
of rhe Soul, 3, 5. . 

Euripides's Phoniſſe, 3,21. 

Evietin, What it bgnifics, 1, 


' . 4©. 
Exacting to be avoided in 
alings with others, 2,18. 
Exerciſe requiſite to make 

Men perfect, 1, 18. 
Extraordinary things move 

admiration, 2, 10. 


F. 


Fabins Lab-0's Trick,rn, 
Oo. 1o. Fab. Maximus his 
Wiſe Delaying, 1, 24. kis 
Subrilty and Cunaing, 1, 


op 
Fabricius Juſtice, 1, 13. 3, 


, 22. 

Faith the Foundation of Ju- 
ſtice, 1, 7. {ct up in the 
Capitol next 1s Jap/*cr, 3, 
29. to. be kepr with Ene- 
mies, ibid. S:e Oaths. 

Fathers often follow'd in 
courſe of Life by their 
Sons, 1, 32. Rules to be ob- 
ſerv*d in imitating them,, 
L Fe wherher to: be ac- 
cus'd by their Sons, ſhould 
'they Plot againſt the State, 
3, 23+ 

Fear one cauſe of Injuſtice, 
I; 7. Promiſes made thry? 
fear not —_— 10. an 
improper way of gettin 
Mb of _ i, an 
the ill Conſequences of it, 


2, 7, 0» | 

Fecial Law of the Romans, 
I, 1. 3, 29- 

Fides deriv'd by the Storcks, 
I, 7. Ex fid: bona, a Form 


in Law, 3, 17. 
Fighting when laudable, 1, 


23. 
GW Fim- 


vii 
Fimbria Judge in a Caſe, 3, 


19. 

26, Eſtates got 

{c ous - 18. _ 
Force and Fraud , the two 

ways of injuring Men ; the 

latter more odious, 1, 13. a 


697 Py Man can't be 
forc'd, 3, 31. 


gment, 3, 15. the 
encral Form or Rule, 3, 5. 
Fortune mult yield to Nature, 
I, 33. her influence upon 
the good or ill Succeſs of 
AQtions, 2,6. Seditions will 
never be wanting, while 
Men hope to make their 
— by 'em, 2, * ow 
tran Wit or 
ill Fortune hows © mean 
Spirit, 1, 26. 
Freedom ; whereinit 


1, 20. 
Frettuloneſs upon unſeaſonable 


CIL 


Vilits, &c. to be avoided, 


I, 25. 

Friends neceſſary for all, 2, 8. 
all common among Friends, 
1,16. the Counſelof Friends 


ſhould be ask'd, 1, 26. Men 


' are born for their Friends, 
as well as themſelves, 1, 8. 
Corrections, Counſel, &c. 
due among Friends, 1, 17. 
How much may be 

for the ſake of a Friend, 3, 


ro. Damon and Pythas two 


Friends, ib:d. cloſeneſs of 


Union between Friends, 1, 


17. 

Friendſhip makes many be- 
come one, 1, 17. 13 cement- 
cd by likeneſs of Manners, 
zbid. to be broken off by 
lictle and little, 1, 33. 
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G. 


(GAte ſhould not be tyo 
flow, &-c. 1, 36. * © 
Generals of the Romans deli- 
ver'd to their Enemies, 3,30. 
Genius, ſe Nature. 
Geometricians Method, 3, 7. 
Gentile Jeits, 1, 29. Carriage, 


I, 35- 

Glory made upof three Ingre- 
dicnts, 2, 9. Cicero wrote 
two Books about it, ibid. 
muft be us'd with Diſge- 
tion ; and what the ſhort- 
eſt cut to it, 2, 12, 13. not 

by Counter- 


leſs foun 


edneſs, 3, 22. ; 

Gods; Duries to them to be 
pertorm'd firſt, 1, 45. how 
their Favour may be pro- 
cur'd, 2, 3. they never hurt, 
#bid. axe never angry, 3, 


28, 29. 

Good on ; k.. a of 
alow Spirit to be tra - 
ed with it, 1, 26. Po 

Good Men fo call'd from Ju- 
ſice, 1, 7. 2, 11. who, 3, 
15, 19. Very hard to be 
found, ibid. tis am 
fitable ro be one, 161 
Men deſire Honeſty , not 


SECTECY, 3, 9+ 
Good-will, ſee Love. 
Government of a State like 
the Office of a Guardian, 1 
25. the ſeveral Duties of 
thoſe that govern, 2, 21, 


Co 
Gownſmen as uſeful as Sol- 
diers, 1,22,23. 
Gracchus Father of the two 
Gr ac- 
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Gratchi's, 2, 12. his Sons 
juſtly ſlain, ibid. ruin'd by 
their levelling Principles,z. 


23. 
Gratidianus, 3, 16, 20. 
Gratitude a moſt neceſſary 
Duty, in which we ſhould 
imitate fraitful Fields, 1, 
15. all People hate one that 
1s not Grateful, 2, 18. 
Greatneſs of Soul, natural to 
Man, 1, 4. What it appears 
in, 1, 5», enclines ro 
Ambition, 1, $, 19. is often 
too hot, 1, 15. uſually made 
moſt account of in the 
World, 1, 18. neceffary for 
Stateſmen more than Phi- 
loſophers, 1, 20. its Def- 
cription, and how it differs 
from Greatneſs of Under- 


a retired 


in 
Savageneſ: if not accom- 
 pany'd > Juſtice, I, 44+ 


wit 
ee age. 
Greek and Latin'to be joyn'd, 
I, 1. to bring Greek into 


Hecaton the Rhvdian, 3, 15, 


2» 

_ : not to help the Injur'd, 
it we can is Injuſtice, 1, 7. 

Hercules ſees two ways, 1, 32. 


is. plac'd among the Gods, 


3, Fo 
Herillus oded, 1,2. 
Herodotus the Hiſtorian, 2, 12. 


"4 Rule, 1, 15. 
ez the worſt means of 
winning Men to our fide, 


2, 6. 

Himeftum, whence it reſults, 
1, 4, 5- laudable in it {elf 
ibid would make theWorl 
in Love with it, could ir 
be ſeen, 1, 5. ſhews it ſelf 
by irs own brightneſs, 1, 
P. ns A to our 

1 IF. 2, 20% 
monepeded s 7 oh from 
Study, 2, 3. na 

en, 2, 9. is the {ame 
with Proit, 3>. 3» 7» , O'c- 
Man, who, 3, 19. 

Honour ; the Dehire of it 

tempts Men to Injuſtice, 3, 


Diſcourſe, ridiculous, 1,31. 20. 
Guilty Perſons may ſorne- Hortenfius Adile, 2, 15. uſes 2 
times be defended, 2, 14, falſe Will, 3, 18. 
Gyges% Ring, 3, 9,19, p< on © hg be kept Þ 
| - Ge » 1, 39. prais' 
He. ervedly by Theophraſtus , 
Amnnibal'Crael, 1,12. ſends ' 2, 1% 
ten to Rome after the Hoſtis, its ſignification among 
Fight at Came, 1,13. 3,32. the old Romans, 1, 12. 
Haſtineſs in _ aſſent, a Hot Counſels and 
Faultin - earchof Trurh, preferr'd by ſome, 1, 2.4 
1, 7. the Paſſions ſhould not Houſe, of what ſort becomes 
thro” haſt out-run Reaſon, a great Man, 1, 39. the Ma- 
1,29. ſter ſhould be an Honour 
Hate able to ruine the great- to his Houſe, :b1d. 
elt Power, 2, 7, 8. Humility requiſite in Proſpe- 
Haughtineſs in Proſperity to rity, 1, 26. 
be avoided, 1, 26, Humours, ſze Nature. _ 
Health how to. be preſery'd, Hunting, a Manly Recreation, 
2, 24s I, 29. 


Q 2 Hy- 


ix 
Hynocrifie ſhould be baniſh'd 
cut of the World, 3, 14. 


| 


yoroug in what Kind and de- 
grce allowable, 1, 29. 
Iaheritance; the beſt a Father 
can leave to his Son, is the 
fame of his Virrues, 1, 33 
Injuries, two ways of doing 
*em, 1,713. injuring others 
molt contrary to Nature, 


"oF 

Injuſtice of two ſorts, aud the 
Cauſes of each, 1, 7, $, 9. 
the greateſt, which is done 
underthe mask of Honeſty, 
1 


» 13. 
Innocent Perſons never to be 


meaſur'd by Juſtice, 3, 21. 
Tfecrates contrary to Ariſtotle, 


ay 
udges Duty, 2,1 

Tos the moſt ſplendid Vir- 
tue, 1, 7. makes Men be 
calPd Good, 7b;d. 2, 11. the 
Duties of it, 1, 7. 1s alter'd 
_ an alteration of the 
ircumſtances, 1, 10. to be 
Kept toward thoſe that 
have injur*'d us, and Ene- 
mies, 1, 11. toward the 
meaneft, ſuch as Slaves, 1, 
12, is the only way of ob- 
taining our Ends, 2, 3. 
makes Men truſt us more 
.than Prudence,' 2, 9. no 
Man juſt, who 1s afraid of 
Death, &c. 2, 11. a 
ets us all the three Ingre- 
tents of Glory, ibid. is ne- 
cellary for all Men, evea 
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Pirates, 2. 11. Kings were 
at firſt choſe, and Laws 
made for the ſake of it, 
2, 12. no Credit can be 
laſting, that is not built 
upon It, 2, 20. is the porn 
of all Virtues, 3, 6. nothing 
Profitable that's contrary 
to it, 3, 22, cc. 
K 
K Indnefes ſhould be done 
to Honeſt rather than 
Great Men, 2, 20. not to 
be done to one, by injuring 
© another, 7b/4. See Benefits. 
Kings formerly choſe for their 
Juſtice 2, 12. no Faith in 
caſe of a Kingdom, 1,.8. 
Juſtice violated for a King- 
dom, 3, 21, many treache- 
rous,” and but few faithful 
to Kings, ibid. 
Knowledge how defir'd, &c. 
Men, L, 6. muſt give 
2Ce to 10n, 1, 43 Is 
4 barren ecconelith inn. 
without Juſtice, 1, 44. that 
of Honeity, beſt, 2, 2, 3. 


J, 2+, 
Knavery to be avoided, 2, 3. 
few Actions wholly free 


from it, 3, 15. See Dalus 
malus. | 

to 
Acedamoni ans : Plato's Ob- 


ſervation of em, 1, 19. 
ruin'd by Epimanomadar, 1, 
24. forſaken by their Al- 
lies, 2,, 7. marther their 
King Ag#, &c. 2,23, 

Letoriuss 7 -«. 
Language, ſee Diſcourſe, 
Lars, of two forts, 2, 16. 
Latin tobe joyn'd withGreek, 
I, I+ Laws; 


5 OY & F+ ow O93 TP 
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to be avoided. 


Learni 
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Laws; 2 malicious Interpre- 


tation of *em a means of 


Roguery, 1, 10. puniſh Of- 
CE ne to Ju- 
ſtice, 1, 25, why firſt in- 
vented, 2, 12. uſe the ſame 
Language to all Conditi- 
ons, ib:d, the knowledge 
of 'em —— Rome, 
2, 19. gives a oppor- 
abies of obliging, 461d. 
theEnd and Defign x 


of 'em, , 
5. how they root out 
rauds, 1, 17. the Law of 
Nations different from that 


of particular Cities, ibid. 
Roman Law from 
Nature, and its Excellence, 
ibid. Law of Nature takes 
in all Men, 3, 6. Law-ſuits 


how beſt corrected, 

I, 41. 
k z who may be al- 
low'd to give *emſelves 


up to the Study of it, 1,20, 
is a Pleaſure, not a Labour, 


3, 2. 
Letters, how to be expreſs'd, 


I, $7: .- 

Leveling Eſtates deſtryQive, 
Ofc. 2, 21, Ofc. ; 
iberality : Three Cautions 
to be obſery'd in it, 1,14. 
2, 25. mult be govern'd by 
Juſtice, 1614. to give to one 
what is taken N ano- 
rher not Liberality, ibid. to 
whom it ſhould be moſt 
ſhewn, 1, 15, 18. 2, 18, 20. 
moves the Peoples Love, 
2, 9, 18. conliſts in doing 
Kindneſſes either by Mon-y 
or Labour ; the latter pre- 
ferrable, 2, 15. has got no 
bottom, i6:id. how the Li- 
beral diſpoſe of their Mo- 
NEY, 2, 16, 


Liberty ought to be moſt of 
all contended for, 1, 20, 
wherein it conſiſts, bid. 
bites deeper after ſhe has 
been chain'd, 2, 7. 

Life of Retirement, and that 
of Publick Buſineſs com- 
par'd, 1, 21. ſeveral Mea 
take ſeveral ways of Life, 
1, 32. the difficulty of choo- 
ſing a way of Life; and 

What chiefly to be regarded 
init, 1, 32, 33- ſhould nor 
eaſily be changed, 1, 33; 

- how fuch Change ſhould 
be made, ibid. : 

Little Indecencies eſpecially 
to be avoided, 1, 40. in the 

things we obſerve 
What's becoming, 1, 41. 

Love of *cmſelves and Off- 
ſpring in all Animals, 1, 4. 
Love a itronger Motive to 
Obedience than Fear, 2, 7, 

$. how to be gain'd of the 

People, 2, 9. by what we 

are to judge of Mens Love 

to us, 1, 15. we ſhould do 
moſt for thoſe, by whom 
weareley'd molt, bid. ge- 
neral Love}. and that of 


Friendſhip, how far nece(- 
fary, 2, ip 
Lacullus magnificent in Build- 


Ing, 1, 39» 
Lycurgus the Lawgiver of 
Wy. mags Leer 
1 minable, 1, 42. 3, 
" (Should be baniſh'd from 
all Commerce, 3, 15..1s in- 
conliitent with the Cha- 
racter of a good Man, 3, 20. 
Ly/ander enlarg'd the Spartan 
Empire, 1, 22. Crafty, 1, 30. 
the iyhore baniſh'd, 2, 23. 
Lyſis Maiter of Epaminandas, 
I, 44* 
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M. 
PU Hedmians deſert Deme- 


trins, 2, 7. Paullus took 


the Treaſure of Macedon, 


2, 22. 

Magiſtrates Duties, 1, 24, 25, 
34. 2,21, Ofc. 

Mamercus put by the Conſul- 
ſhip, 2, 17. 

Man ; how different from 
Brutes, 1, 4, 30. not born 


for himſelf alone, 1, 7 - 
e for 


things on Earth ma 
him, ſay the Stocks, ibid. 
we ſhould ſhew a reſpe&t 
for all Men, 1, 28, 36. and 
defire to be thought well of 
by *em, 761d. ſome are Men 
in Name only, 1, 30. Men 
may be allow'd fome Or- 
naments; but muſt avoid 
emp 6 —_— 
ove Society, 1, 43, 44. do 
the moſt Good and Harm 
to one another, 2, 3, 4, 5. 
to procure their Love the 
chief of Virtue, 2, i: by 
what means they are drawn 
to be for us, 2, 6. every 
Man ſhould kelp any other 
becauſe he is a Man, 3, 6. 
Manlius Luc. and Titty, 3, 31. 
Afr ins made Conſul, &c. 3, 
20. Marius Gratiatanus, 3; 


I6, 20, 
Marriage the cloſeſt Bond of 
'S ty; AY » 
Medes choſe the juſtelt Men 


Kings, 2, 12. 

Merchandice, how far credit- 
able, 1, 42. 

Merchant of Corn's Caſe, 3, 
12, 33. 

Merits of the Receiver to be 
conlider'd in giving ; of 
four ſorts, 1, 14+ 


Metellus accus'd by Marius, x, 
20. and Ffricanus's Diflent, 


Las : 
Metrodorus's Opinion about 
Happineſs, 3, 33- 
_=_ out Honour, 2, 17. 
Mind of Man always in Mo- 
tion, 1, 6. s in Rea- 
fon and Appetite, 1, 28, 36. 
decency to be kept in its 
Motions, 1, 36. filthineſs 
of theMind more loathſome 
than of the Body, 3, 29. 
Moderation what, 1, 40. is 
beſt in moſt ws. 1, 36. 
Modeſty, Baſhfulneſs, ec. I, 
27. the Duties of *em diffe- 
rent from thoſe of Juſtice, 
1,28. forbids to door name 
ſome things, 1, 35. the Cy- 
nicks argue againſt it, ib. 


nothing virtuous or becom- 

ing without it, 1, 41. ſets 

Eloquence, eſpecially in 
young Men, 2, 14. 

Money : S:e Hire, , Riches, 
Orc. thoſe tryed with Fire, 
who bave withſtood its 
Temptations, 2, 11. how 
beſt laid out, 2, 16, 17, 18; 
bad Money ſhould not be 
put aWay, 3, 23» Y 

Motives drawing Men to fa- 
vour us, Oc. 2,6. *« 

Mummins took Corinth, &c. 


2, 226 :., 
Muhticians diſcover the leaſt 
Faults in Muſick, 1, 40, 41+ 


N. 


NAcs murther'd T. Grac- 
chus, 1,22. 

Nature ſhould be taken for 
Guide, and then we can't 
ar, 1, 28. Pleaſures, &c. 
unworthy Man's Nature, 1, 
39, variety of Mens parti- 

cular 


—— 


— 
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cular Natures, ibid. every 
one ſhould follow his own 
Nature; and how far, 1, 
31. nothing becoming that 
is contrary to it, i6:d. its 
great influence on our Acti- 
ons, ibid. has greater ſway 
than Fortune, 1, 33. directs 
to Modeſty, 1, 35. is 
_ Human and ages 
aW, 3, 5. enjoyns cac 

Man to het ——_ 4, & 
always defires what is be- 
coming, 3, 8. to live accord- 
ing to Nature the Stoica], 
chief Good, 3, 3. 

oc not the f—w to 
ociety among Men, 1, 44. 

Niceneſs in Wa” th I, 35. 

C 1, 36; 

Nola and Naples quarrel a- 

. bout their S, 1, 10. 

Non putaram, a Fool's ſhift, 
1,23. 


O: 


QAths given to Soldiers, 1, 
11. What is to be con- 
fider'd in Oaths, 1, 1 & Þ 
29. I am not tied by Oat 

'to a Deceiver, 3, 28, 29. 
Oath is a religious Aftr- 
mation, &c. 3, 29. the Sa- 
credneſs of 'em among the 
old Romans, 3, 31. not elu- 
ded by ſhifts, 1, 13. 3, 32- 

Obſcene Jeſting, 1, 29. Talk- 
ing diſcovers ill Inclinati- 
ons, Ofc. 1, 35- 

Obſcure Subjects to be neg- 
lected, 1, 6. 

Offence :. a fear of giving 
Offence, a cauſe of Inju- 
ſtice, 1, 9. a cauſe of Miſ- 
management in Civil and 
Military Afﬀairs, 1, 24. tis 
the Duty of Modeity nor 


to give Offence; 1, 28. ne- 
thing to be done, that may 
offend the Eyes and Ears, 


I, 35 & 
Offices _ _ Sg and com- 
e ve Su \ 3; $s- 6 
who have a Right to 
diſcourſe about em, 1, 2. 
Old Age to be reverenc'd, 1, 
34, 41. the Duties of it, 1, 


34+. 

Opinion of the hinge con- 
cerning us not to be neg- 
lected, 1, 28. 

Oratory and Philoſ@phy. to be 
joyn'd, 1, 1. 

Order in our Words and Acti- 

- ONS, 1, 40. 
Oreſtes gives a Dinner to the 
cople, 2, 17. 

Opugt,2, 5. 

Other Mens Afﬀairs appear 
{mall to us, as things ata 
diſtance, 1, 9. we 
mind by others what is 

Cecominge. T, 42. We can 

loogel ce Faults in others, 
1914, 

Own: every one to be kept 
in the Enjoyment of his 
OWN, 2, 22. OWn's Intereſt 
how far to be regarded, 3, 
F, 10. 


P, 


Neb, 2, f- 

Pain racks and torments us, 
2, 10. not the greateſt E- 
Vil, 3,29. 

Pains ſhould be proportion'd 
to What we are about, 1, 


39+ 
Painters ſet their Works out 
to be view'd, 1, 41. 
Panetius, who he was, 1, 2. 
left his Work about Duties 
unfuniſh'd, 3, 2, 7. : 
Partt- 


X111 
Particulars ; nothi 
done for 'em, that 1s a Da- 
mage tothe Publick, 2, 21. 
ſhould at nave incat - 
paratefromt 3,6. 
Parts; Men have ſeveral 
parts to be acted, 1, 30, 32. 
parts of the Body well fit- 
red by Nature, 1, 3s. 
aſſion : Injuries done in a 
Paſſion leſs heinous than in 
cold _—_ 1, 8. ſhould be 
vern' Reaſon, 1, 29, 
36, 39. 2 ” diſturb botk 
Mind, 1, 29. to 
be ſhunn'd in Dilboarks, I, 
38. nothing can be lik'd, 
that is done in a Paſſion, 76. 
Pauſanias, Spartan General, 


I, 22. 

Paulus had all the Riches of 
Macedon, 2., 2:2. 

Pericles's Anſwer to Sophocles, 
I, 40. is blam'd by Phale- 
ren, 2, 17. 


People careſs'd, &c. 2, 16. 

jos nn > Fc little from 
the Academicks, 1, 1. 3, 4 
have a Right to treat a 
Duties, 1, 2. require a Me- 
diocrity, and ſay er 
was given us to good Pur- 
poſes, 1, 25. theirs a moſt 
noble and ancient Philoſo- 


P 


Phalars, 2, 7. 3, 6. 

Philip of Macedon, above his 
Son in good Nature, 1, 26. 
adviſes his Son to {j 
kindly to the People, 2,14. 
rebukes him for giving 
them Money, 2, 15. 

Philip's Harangues in his Tri- 
buneſhip,2,21. bs ill Coun- 
cil, 3, 224 


The INDEX. 
to be Philoſophers unjuſt in mind- 


ing only their Studies, 1, 
9g. relinquiſh the Publick, 
ibid. their Method of root- 
ing out Frauds, 3, 17. none 
may aſſume that Name, 
wir giving Rules a- 
bout _ 1, 2. their Study 
commended, 2, 2. Philoſo- 
phy a Comfort in Afﬀiicti- 
on Front: Phe eons 
tiful Soil, 3, 2. the meaning 
of the word, 2, 2. 

Pirates ought to have no Faith 
kept with 'em, 3, 29, can't 
be withour Juſtice, 2, 11. 

Place, its influence on our 
Attions, 1, 40. 

Plato might have made an 
excellent Orator, 1, 1. his 
ſaying, That Men aren't 
bern for themſelves only, 
1, 7. his Miſtake abour the 
Philoſophers, 1, 9. his-two 
Rules about Government, 
1, 25. his Saying about 
Ambition, ibid. his excel- 
lent Saying about Pru- 
_ 1, 19. his Fable of 

'Tes, , 
Plays md Rocreations how 
ar allowable, z, 29. Play 
at Even and Odd, &. 3, 


19. 
Players chooſe the parts fit- 
rock I, 31. theirre- 
to I, 3F- 
Pleaſures of Body beneath a 
Man, 1, 30. 
Pleaſures are alluring Miſtreſ- 
=. -yop are con to 
onelty, 3, 33. e 
Fg Dp 
i014. Inoue not a 
ed in Eating, Oc. 1, 30. 
Poetical Decorum, 1, 28. Po- 
ets {er their Works out to 
be view'd, 1, 41, . 
0- 


Polybius the Hiſtorian, 3, 32. 
Pompey Sext. a ician, 


1, 6. 
Pompey the Great, his Saying 
to Cicero, 1, 20. his Party 
unſucceſsful, 2,13. hismag- 
nificent Shews to Peo- 


neceſſary to 
a Man in Virtue, 1, 18. 
inſufficient without 
Exerciſe, ibid. 
Preſent things more accepta- 
p oy for a ex ys _ 
ride in perity to be a- 
voided, | 


I, 26. 
Private Men ſhould be kept 
inyhelc iates, Hy, 21. 
Prodigal who, 2, 16. 
Profit the ſame with Honeſty, 
J- 3, 3s 7, 12, ©*c- MOVES 
al 3, 8, 28. the ap- 
pearance of it makes Men 
at contrary to Duty, 3, 11. 
ought to be rejetted, bid. 
every thing Honeſt Profit- 
able, and every thing Pro- 
fitable Honeſt, 3, 8. : 
Promifes not always 'obli- 
ging, 1, 10. 3, 24, 25+ 
Property, its Original, 1, 7. 
Prodence ; the Duties reſult- 
ing from, 1,5. confiſts inthe 
Knowledge of Truth, and 
is moſt natural to Man, 1, 
6. of but little Worth with- 
out ſuſtice, 1, 43. different 
from Cr » 1, 19+ 2, 3+ 3s 
17. a Definition of it,-1, 
43. makes Men confide in 
us, if joyn'd, (Fc. 2, 9 
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Publick Officersſhould be free 
from Paſlion, &c. 1, 20, 
25. ſhould' ſee that what 
they undertake be Honeſt, 
ibid. remember Platy's two 
Rules, 1,25. a Deſcription 
of a good one, 76:d. ſhould 
be Courreous, Aﬀable, &c. 
ibid. do the braveſt Atti- 
ons, 1, 26. ſhould d 
their Eyesas well as Hands, 
1, 40. not to be reſiſted, 
L #1- publick and private 
Life compar'd, 1, zi. _ 
Puniſhments ; Rules to be 0b- 
ſery'd about *em; 1, 15, if 
ſome eſcape *m, 
grow more inſolent, 2, 8... 
Pyrrho can give no Rules a- 
bout Duty, 1,2. 2,2. 
Pyrrhus his Speech upon gi- 
ving up the Priſoners, 1, 
12. a Deſerter offers to Poy- 
on 3 , 13- 3, 22. 
Pythagoras, 1, 17, 30. 
thias, a &T, Oc. 3, 14- 


R. 
Afhneſs in giving up our 
R Aſent to beavcried 5,6 


2, 2. inour Actions, 1,29. 
Reaſon ought to be the go- 


verning Faculty in Man, 1, 


28, | 
Rebukes in Friendſhip, 1, 17, 
ſee Chiding. 
Regularity, ſe Uniformity. 
Regulus taken by the Cartha» 
inians,&c. 1,3. 3,26, Ofc. 
Ralations ſhould be confi- 
der*'d. before other People, 


I, 14, 16. 

Re blick. Cicero wrote ſix 
ks abour it, 2, 17. 
Reſpect ſhould be had for ail 

n, 1, 28. eſpecially thoſe 
weconverlſe with, 1,35, 36, 
3s. Re- 
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Retir'd People do very noble 
things, 1, 26. See Life. 
Ro muſt be kept with- 
S, 1, 11. 


Rhetorick Maſters over-run 


Riches why deſired, 1, 8. *tis 
not enough to ger, unleſs 
one know how to uſe * em, 
2, 12. neither to be kepr 
too cloſe, nor too open, 2, 
x5. the beſt Fruit of * em, 
2, 16. are too much reſpect- 
ed. 2, ac. to 
our {elves alone, Oc. 3, 154 
aren't Profitable, if accom- 

pany'd with Infam '» Js 22+ 
See See Avarice, Liberal: my 

Romans famous for 
1, 28. their do Ny u 
and Kindneſs ned whe 


a, ,$. dence! 0 dp 


Remus "_- ny = killing [a | 


Reſeiue Anirlats defended by 


Cicero, 2, 14. 


Fat M Man, Oc. 2, <a 
Scholar of Panetiw, 3, 2+ 


S. 
CAlamis famous for a Vito- 


ry, 1,22. 

Salmacir, 1,18. 

Scevola gives more than was 
ask'd for an Eſtate, 3, 15. 
Pontifex max. 3,17. 

Scepticks ; their Opinion, 2, 2. 

cy, nothing to be com- 
mii out ot hopes of it, 


Self love os Men from _— 
ing their Duty, 1, 9. 
ture allows a Man to Ns 


be got not for. 


himſelf firſt, 3, 5, 10. but 
not to injure others tor the 
ſake of (elf, ibid. 

Seller, bound to tell A "990 
of his Goods, 3, 12, 13, Oc. 
nega. Lo no Arts to en- 

ce their Price, 3, 15. 
yr 1 RIngs o- bs handled 


mayer ro Be Pe - bow far 
allowable, 2, 16, 17. 

Sincerity agrecable to Man's 
Nature, 1 


__ openly a great Rude- 


Slaves wodkh to be dealt ith, 
1, 13-2, 7. . Tricks in ſelling 
*m puniſh'd, 3 + 

» Society ; the Prindlp es, ſorts 

ono. og of it, 1, 16,1 

nothing that Men ſhould 

_ more concern'd- for, 1, 

> Map Nature ſocia- 
oery/h not ow. 


» 3, 1 
ones png 1 and oY 
Bt, 30. —m—_— 
71 Virtues, 1, 41. his ſhort- 
cut to Glory, 2, 12, 13. 
us'd to Curſe thoſe that 
__—_ Profit and Ho- 
» 3» 3» 
Solon, Athenian Lawgiver, v, 
22. his »1, 30. 

_ ſhould live as vecomes 
the Name of their Ance- 
ſtors, 1, 22, 23. don't bath 
ng iu S, 1,"35» 


Sphecls the Tragedian, 1,40: 
Soul's Funfions more noble 
than the w S, 2, 13+ 

Speech, ſe Diſcourſe. 
State, how to be ſupported, 
2, 7, $ 3, 23s Stiles 


a & 
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$tiles of Eloquence and Philo-\ Temperance, 1, 5. the Duties of 


phy to be both cultivated, 


b, Is 
Stoicks 5 Cicero follows 'em in 
this Book, 1, 2. gteat Admi- 
rers of Derivations, 1, 8. their 
. chief Good, Ic. 3, ZN 
trangers Duties in a Place, 1, 
34. a difference to fo made 
tween %em, 1, 41. ſhould 
not be forbid a City, 3, 11. 
Study not to be ſpent upon ob- 
ſcure and difhcult I 
I, 7. the end of it, ib1d. ſhoul 
give place fo Aion, 1, 4, 6, 
43z 
b Soba te 4 Diſcourſe muſt be 


firſt explain'd. x, 2. different Theſe 


SubjeQts require differentways 
of Expreſhon, 2, 10. 
Subjets of common Diſcourſe, 


I, 37- 

Sulpittws an Aſtronomer, 1, 6. 
an Orator accuſes Norbanug, 
2, 14 

Summum jus ſummam injuria, 1, 
10, 


Swearing upon one's Conſcience, . 


, 19. my Tongue ſwore, but, 
"o; 7 a ; 
Sylla [ Laciws) inhuman Vifto« 
| Hl (Pub. Kinknan to the 
er, ibid. 


T. 
bf I king away what is ano- 
| ther's, a breach of Ju- 
tice, 1, 7. moſt contrary to 
Nature, 3, 5, 6. taking away 
from one and giving to ano- 
ther, no 4iberality, 1, 14. no 

ood Mas will take trom a- 
nother to enrich himfelf, 3, 


I 

Talk, ſee Diſcourſe. 

Taxes, the People not to be 
burthen'd with %em, 2, 21, 
Tax-gatherers hated, 1, 42. 

Ten Men ſent by Hannibal to 
Kome, &C. 1, 13. 3, 32. 


1t mult not always give place 
to thole of Juſtice, 1, 45. and 
ſobriety adorn a young Man, 
2, 13. n>thing Profitable that 
3s contrary to it, 3, 33. 
Tenths paid to the 
Terenc s Chremes, 1, 9. 
Thebe Wife of Tyrant Alezan- 


Y, 2, 7 

Themiſtocles, 1, 22, his Opinion 
about Marrying a Daughter, 
2, 20. his Propoſal to the 
Athenians, 3, 11. 

Theopbraſtw, 1, 1. his Book a» 
bout Riches, 2, 16, praiſes 
Hoſpitality, 2, 18. 


S, 2, 17, 


ews's Wilh granted by Nes 

ptune, 1, 10, 3. 25, 

ia, A can't ſubſiſt without 

2.11, 

Thinking ; the end of it, 1, 6. 
a good Man won't think 
what he's aſham'd ſhould be 
known, 3, 19. 

acians 53, * ow 

Time and Place make AQions 
good or bad, 1, 40, 

Trades which creditable, 4gec. 

s Tradeſmen ſhould a- 


d Lyings I, 42. be Juſt 


Treachery, (gc. contrary to 
Realon, 3, 17. 

Truce for thirty Days, I, 10. 

Truſt : how Men are induC'd to 
Truſt us, 2, 9. Truſts not al- 
ways to be d, 3, 25, 

Truth ; the Love of it natural 
to Man, I, 4, 30. two Faults 
in ſearch of it to be avoided, 


I, 
vo 
2. 


1, 6. 

Tyrants generally come to ull 
End, 2, 7. to kill **em count= 
ed glorious a the Re- 
mans, 3, 4. are Enemies of 
Human Society, 3, 6. lead 
miſerable Laves, 3, 21. 


YI. 
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Y, V. 
iftuals: Pleaſure ſhould not 
be regarded in it, 1, 30. 
Viriathw, the 'Lyſitanian Rob- 
003 1y- | it4a 
Virtue alane, or at leaſt chiefly 
-delirable, 1, 2. 3, 7. Virtues 
ed, I, 4%. 2, 16 
forces ns to love the Perſons 
that poſleſs it, 1, 17. 2, 9. its 
Principal Ofhce to procure 


the Love of Men, 2, 5. con-. 


fiſts in three things, #4d. 
moves Mens Admiration, 2, 
To, when it appears with 
greateſt Splendor, ibid. ſcorns 
Affinity with Pleafure, 3, 33. 
fe Honeſty. 

viyſſes of a Temper to undergo 
any thing, 1, 31. would have 
avoided the War, 3,26. 


Unable : thoſe who are unable 


to exerciſe ſome Virtues, 
fhould take the more care to 
get others, 1, 


'Ungratetul Men bated by all, 


2, 18. : 
Unitormity of Life, whence it 
ariſes, 1, 31, 49, 15 molt be- 
coming, ibid. ; 
Unjuſt : thoſe who ſpend their 
Lives in Contemplation are 
ſs, 1," 9. arid thole who mind 
no body's Buſineſs but their 


own, ibid. 
Voice ſhould be clear and har- 
monious, Wc. 1, 37. 
Voluntary : no true Virtue,that 
1s not 10, I, 9. 


Uſerers hated, 1, 42. Cato's O- 


pinion of Ulery, 2, 25. 


W. 
Ant : we ſhould be moſt 
liberal ro thoſe that 
want molt, 4c. 1, 15. 2,18, 


War : Laws of it tobe obſery%d, 
I, Il, 3, 29. 1 be under- 
taken; but it mult be for 
the ſake of Peace, 1, 11, 23. 
the Managemcnt of it ik 
glorious than Civil Prudence, 
1,22. Courage in it recom- 
mends a young Man, 2, 13. 

Ways two, of Pleaſure and Yir« 
Tue, 1, 32. 

Wicked: 'to be fo, never Pro- 
fitable, Þ 15 

Will torg'd of Minut, Bafilw, 

whgof tons 2013... 
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YOung Men : the Duties of 
'em, 1, 34. how they ſhould 
make *emſelves taken notice 
of in the World, 2, 13. are 
not envy'd , but rather ea- 
courag'd, ibid. 
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